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TERRIERS.—FrRom a PAINTING BY BEARD, ENTITLED * 


We have had permission to copy this spirited 
picture, exhibiting in one group three of the 
most valued breeds of terriers, namely: the 
Scotch, the Black-and-tan and the Bull. These 
little dogs combine many good qualities, and 
their instinct is so strong for pursuing small 
animals,—woodchucks, rabbits, weasels, rats,— 
that they usually entirely ignore birds, and fol- 
low their game only upon the ground or in 
their burrows, whence they derive the name 
terrier, from terra, the earth. The character- 
istics of the terriers are great intelligence, 
pertinacity, pluck, watchfulness, faithfulness, 
vivacity and affection. They are especially 
useful to farmers and others, as indoor guards, 
stable dogs, and ratters; they may also be 








trained to drive sheep and cattle, butare rather 
small for this purpose, except perhaps the Bull 
terrier, which was originally a cross between 
the Black-and-tan or * English terrier” and the 
Bull dog. These dogs, Bull terriers, are, how- 
ever, too “sharp” and pugnacious. Their jaws 
are very strong, their bite savage, and as they 
are large enough to killsheep, we can hardly re- 
commend them. The white dog is of this breed. 
The Scotch terrier is a shaggy, wirey-haired, yel- 
low or ash-colored, active, sprightly animal, usu- 
ally weighing 20 to 35 pounds, It possesses ina 
high degree all the good qualities of the Ter- 
riers, and is, perhaps, most uniformly the best 
ratter. One of these dogs, trained, will often 
kill 100 rats in 7 minutes, and a pair of them 





‘GUARDING VUE PRISONERS.”— Engraved yor the Americun Agriculturist. 


in a barn will usually clear out the rats in the 
space of a few days. The Black-and-tan ter- 
rier is usually black, with tan spots over the 
eyes and tan colored izes; perfectly smooth, 
clean limbed, round barre.led, and handsome. 
As a guard, ratter, and companion, he is just 
about as good as his shaggy comrade, and is 
so much neater and easier kept clean, that 
he makes the more agreeable house dog. Two 
such dogs, one kept in the barn and the other 
in the house, are great protection, for if prowlers 
come about, they will be sure to communicate 
with one another. A big dog, out of doors, is 
coaxed or poisoned easily.—Mr. Jas. H. Beard, 
whose painting of animals are remarkable for 
their expression, is the artist of this picture. 
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The first month of the spring is the last of the 
| winter in many places, and of all the months in the 
year, not only is March the most variable, but none 
has such different characters in various localities. 
| At the South the woods are full of blossom. The 
| yellow jessamine hangs in festoons from the trees, 


| or wreathes the hedge-rows and blackened stumps 

in the cleared grounds, with golden chaplets, while 
| the purple flowers in the wild land reflect the 
color of the peach blossoms about the plantations, 
where gardening is the order of the day. Horses 
and cattle there are luxuriating in the cane brakes, 
the young shoots of which form so palatable feed 
before the grasses are sufficiently forward—this, 
while the frozen North is still held in icy fetters, 
Maine woodsmen are felling their timber upon 3 or 
4 feet of snow, or just beginning the sugar season ; 
but all around our larger towns and cities, as soon 
as the snow leaves the ground bare and we havea 
few days of sunshine, the market gardeners show 
great activity. The sun is reflected from the bright 
sashes of thousands of frames,and the patches of 
green spinach and parsnips, and the blue salsify 
brighten up under the spring-tide influences, and 
soon yield their crops of roots or leaves to the 
ever-hungry market. 


Hints about Work. 


Following the natural order of things, farmers 
generally plan to have the increase of their flocks 
and herds take place chiefly in the spring time, and 
the careful herdsman gives especial attention to 
animals heayy with young. 

Brood Mares that will foal this spring, if worked, 
should be driven with caution, never overheated, 
nor put to their speed, nor given drink when hot, 
nor lack water when thirsty. Light work will not 
hurt them, even before the plow and harrow. If 
not worked, give them good room. See hints in 
January and February. It is equally important that 

Milch Cows, soon to calye, should not be too 
much confinedin stables, Exposure to the weather 
when it is not wet, in dry yards and lawns where 
they can take some exercise, but not where they 
will be subject to the annoyance of quarrelsome 
cattle, will be of essential benefit to them. If their 
stables are kept scrupulously clean and sweet, and 
they have good feed of hay and some roofs, they 
will pass this critical period successfully. Cows 
very near their time, may be recognized by their 
distended udder, and such should be placed every 
night in well littered box stalls. Should the bag 
become hard, tender, and feverish before calving, it 
is sometimes necessary to draw the milk, and rub 
and wash the bag with warm suds, and perhaps with 
diluted tincture of arnica, Use the same treatment 
after calving if necessary. It is often desirable to 
milk young cows for some weeks or months after 
calving, three times a day (once in about 8 hours), 
so that the tendency to milk secretion shall be in- 
creased in every way; for the same reason give suc- 
culent food, mashes of oil-cake and bran, and plenty 
to drink. Steaming the fodder is also well. 

Calves.—When calves are to be brought up by 
hand, which is the economical way, we are decided- 
ly of theopinion that it is the most humane practice 
to remove the young animal from the dam at once; 
the more the cow has to do with it, the harder will 
be the parting. When provision has been made for 
having enough roots for new milch cows to take 
the place of grass, it is very desirable to have the 
calves dropped early. As veal, they are much more 
valuable, and if they are to be raised, they are able 
to take care of themselves in the pasture much 
earlier, and require little care when other farm 
labors are pressing. 

Sheep and Lambs.—It is on the whole seldom 
desirable to haye sheep yean very early. Yet early 
lambs of the mutton breeds meet with a quick 
market and high prices at green-peas time, and 





when such flocks have first-rate caro, it is not un- 





common that the m: we aioe} pay all the expenses 
of the flock, leaving the wool and the ewe lambs 
clear profit. Mutton sheep should have their daily 
feed of grains and roots increased. Ewes that will 
soon yean, ought to be separated from the flock, 
and given dry comfortable quarters, and an extra 
allowance of roots, peas or beans. 

Working Oxen and Steers that have not been 
much used this winter, must be gradually ac- 
customed to hard labor. There will be light work 
enough that may be distributed among them, to get 
their necks toughened and the muscles and wind 
strengthened before the hard labor of plowing and 
harrowing comes on. Oxen scarcely less than 

Horses, and indeed all animals shedding their 
coats, should be thoroughly and carefully curried 
and brushed; it greatly promotes health and good 
looks, and makes the feed go further. Work horses 
should be exercised daily by doing some work. 
There is wood to saw, straw to cut, clover seed to 
clean, or there may be other machine work to do. 
Such work ought to be kept along for the good of 
the teams, and not dashed off at one grand “spurt,” 
crowding the teams and wearying them in their 
present condition, fitly demoninated “ soft.” 

Painting may be done in dry weather to excellent 
advantage, because there is little or no dust flying, 
the sun cracks are not gapping open as in summer; 
they will be covered more smoothly, and there 
is less liability of the heat of the sun blistering the 
half-dry paint; surfaces to be painted must be tho- 
roughly dry, however, or paint will be apt to pecl. 

Repairing.—In the lull of other work, which a 
cold snap, or rain may occasion, the time may well 
be employed in making alterations or repairs in the 
barns and out-buildings, or in preparing to do so 
when the cattle are at pasture, and the mows and 
bays are clear of fodder. 

Manure may be hauled with much less labor to 
both men and beasts, on rumers than on wheels. 
So it will often pay well, though 2 little of the value 
of the manure may be lost, to haul out that 
destined for the most distant fields, where it is to 
be plowed in as soon as the frost: is out. We do 
not believe in top-dressing with animal manures in 
the spring. Plaster, ashes and bone may be applied 
very well, but even these are better put on in the 
autumn. Leayé the manure in compact heaps, 
spread it when thé frost is coming out of the 
ground,but not where it is wet, or springy, or liable 
to wash away. Tife présent is a good time to prepare 

Compost Heaps for corn, etc.—Use muck, if you 
have it, with any good yard manure, mingling with 
if any manures you can find, as the waste of fac- 
tories, breweries, chandleries, etc. The lime and 
similar alkaline Wastes should not be mixed with 
animal manures, or with others containing nitrogen, 
unless great quantities of muck or soil are used. 

Seéd, Grain, etc.—See articles in the present and 
in the January number on this subject. The care- 
ful selection of seed for other crops is equally im- 
portant, and not jess so the early preparation for 
raising a good supply of seed, which, after a little 
experience, may be made very profi++.@, for there 
is almost always a quick se'> oY reliable seeds of 
at kinds, 

Field Work.—There is work enough in the mea- 
dows and pastures at this season when the ground 
is loosened by the frost; stones may be raised, 
picked up and hauled off, or thrown in heaps; 
fences righted up, and the posts reset or renewed. 
Furrows should be plowed to draw off surface 
water, and water furrows in grain fields opened 
anew. Wherever 

The Wash of the Highways can be turned upon 
the meadows and pastures it should be secured, and 
when the current is not very strong, or may be 
easily spread, it is very valuable on any land, This 
is especially true of snow-water. 

Delays often happen which cannot be guarded 
against, but these are few compared with those 
which come from our own ignorance, indolence, or 
misjudgment. When the land is fit to plow, then 
is the time; before that, thero are a thousand and 
one things to be done, and which may just as well 
be done before, and a great deal better. 
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Winter Grain is often greatly benefitted by alight 
dressing of some fertilizer. Where gas-house liquor 
(ammoniacal water) can be obtained, if it can be 
showered upon the grain from a liquid manure dis- 
tributor, like a city watering cart, it produces ex- 
cellent effects both upon grain and grass, as do 
likewise ashes and plaster, either or both; bone- 
dust also, and superphosphate of lime, if good. 

Grass Seeding, if done well, will be successful; 
use a little more than enough seed, and have the 
vround well prepared. On grain it should besowed 
while the ground is still loose and open from the 
escaping frost. In either case roll after sowing 

Weeds.—At this season, in meadows and pastures, 
and along the fence rows a great many of the bien- 
nial weeds may be easily scen and destroyed. A 
few men and boys armed with what we have heard 
called “spuds,” which are strong sticks tipped 
with chisel-like, steel points, will cut up a great 
many mulleins, teasles, thistles, docks, cte. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
aps 

The time for planning has well nigh passed, and 
the lengthening and milder days indicate that work 
may now soon begin in earnest. If there be any 
who intend to plant, and have not ordered their 
trees, or who intend to sow and haye not yet looked 
after their seeds, we counsel them to do it forth- 
with. Do not order every novelty that is adver- 
tised or noticed in the papers, but Iet the main 
selections, whether for fruit, vegetables, or flowers, 
be of established sorts, with only a few of the 
newer things for atrial. Better plant a dozen sorts 
of apples or pears, known to succeed in your neigh- 
borhood, than fifty sorts known only by report. 
We do not at ail object to the trial of new things, 
but encourage those who have the means to test 
them, and fortunately there are plenty of such, who 
are ready to pay any price for a novelty. But to 
those who wish trees for fruit, vegetables for the 
table, and flowers for enjoyment, and whose space 
and means are both limited, we advise caution and 
moderate investments in unknown things, 





Orchard and Nursery. 


As soon as the frost will allow, the nurseryman 
takes up his young trees and heels them in, ready 
to fill orders. Buyers are apt to judge of the tree 
by the top, and more is the pity. A small clump 
of roots is readily taken up, is easily packed, 
and to the majority of people answers as well as a 
large mass of unmutilated roots. A moderate 
shortening of the roots would not be of so much 
consequence, if the purchaser would only cut back 
the top to correspond. Most of the buds will pro- 
duce leaves ; every leaf increases the evaporating 
surface, and if this is out of proportion to the ab- 
sorbing surface of the roots, the consequence is 
that each bud shows a sickly tuft of leaves, makes 
no growth, and if the tree does not die outright, 
it might as well, for it will be a long time in re- 
covering. The moral of all this is, 

Prune at Planting, not only to keep matters 
square between root and leaf, but also to shape the 
tree. Get all the roots that the nurserymen can be 
induced to give, trim all that have been severed, 
with a smooth cut sloping from below upwards, 
then shorten at least half of last year’s growth. 
Do not look upon a young tree for what it is, but 
what it will be when the buds have grown to 
limbs. The last bud left on the limb will become 
the leader, and it should point outward, or to the 
right or left, as is needed to shape the tree, but 
seldom, or never, inward. If necessary to eut two 
or three buds below the one preferred, in order to 
find one that points in the right direction, do it. 
Cut near to, but not tooclose to the bud, and never 
leave a stub above the bud, to decay. Also cut out 
all useless branches, and those which will cross. 
Have every thing in readiness to set out trees as 
soon as they arrive. As soon as the ground is 
settled and can be worked, set out 


Cuttings of currant, gooseberry, quince, ete. 
Crowd the earth well around the base of the cut- 





tings. Where rabbits and mice are plenty, there 
will frequently be 

Girdled Trees, which a little timely care will save, 
If theinner bark is not entirely destroyed, put on 
a generous plaster of cow dung and clay, and bind 
it there with old cloths; but if the girdling is com- 
pletely made through to the wood, then small 
twigs, of the same kind, may be used to bridye over 
the space. The twigs are to be somewhat longer 
then the girdled band, whittled toa thin chamfer 
at each end, and inserted under the bark both above 
and below the wound, in a cut made as for bud- 
ding. As many may be inserted as can be without 
too much injury to the bark. Tie securely, put on 
grafting wax or clay, and shorten the limbs. It is 
at the North too early to do 

Grafting, but cions may be cut as heretofore di- 
rected, and grafting wax or clay made ready. If 
the eggs of the tent caterpillar have not been at- 
tended to, read what was said in January under 

Insects, and see how many raseals can be nipped 
in the bud, or egg, which is practically the same. 

The Trunks of old orchard trees may be treated 
to the soft soap wash, as suggested in February. 
Ifome-made soap is better than “boughten,” and ley 
or a solution of 1 1b. of potash to 4 gallons of water 
may be used instead, In these warm days of March 
the moths which are the parents of the 

Canker Worm ascend the trunks. Whatever pro- 
tection is used, its value depends upon being well 
applied, and carefully looked after. If there is any 
space between the protection and the tree, the in- 
sects will find it and pass throngh. If tar be used, 
it must be kept fresh and sticky. If troughs con- 
taining oil, see that neither dust, straws, nor dead 
insects form a bridge to travel over. The protect- 
or of Mr. D. Lyman is simple and readily con- 
structed; it was figured in December last. 

Stocks budded last fall, may be cut to within 3 
inches of the bud, provided that appears to be alive. 


Fruit Garden. 


To those who propose to set a portion of ground 
apart fora fruit garden, we say, if the land is not 
properly prepared, better wait until autumn before 
planting small fruits, and devote the season to fit- 
ting it for their reception. Drainage is usually 
needed. Deep working and manuring can both be 
accomplished by growing some highly manured 
hoed crop. Sweet potatoes require a treatment 
that will leave the land in excellent condition. 
Autumn planting is for many things preferable. 
One of the first things needing attention is the 


Grape Vines, which in the autumn pruning had 
an extra bud left; these buds may now be cut 
away. Plant new vines as early as the soil is fit, 
and whatever style of pruning may be adopted, 
allow only one cane to grow from a young vine the 
first year. When the season is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, uncover the vines that have been protected 
by a coating of earth, by lifting them with a fork. 

Grape Cuttings of those varieties that will root 
readily in the open ground, are to be put out as 
soon as the soil has settled. Make a trench with 
the spade, deep enough for the cuttings, set them 4 
inches apart, press the earth firmly about their 
lower ends, and fill up the trench so that the upper 
bud of the cutting will be just at the surface, or but 
slightly covered. Cuttings of 

Currants and Gooseberries are treated the same ; 
the bushes may still be pruned, and cuttings used. 

Blackberries and Raspberries should be taken up 
early, as the young shoots are easily destroyed when 
they haye made much growth. Prepare beds for 


Strawberries, using old manure, and be ready to 
set them as soon as plants can be had. 


Dwarf Pears and Apples are the largest trees 
allowable in the fruit garden proper, and these 
should be kept as compact bushes or pyramids. 
To get trees perfect in form, they must be taken 
only a year from the bud, or graft, and they can 
then be kept perfectly under control. See article 
on this subject with illustrations in January, 1865. 











Kitchen Garden. 


One of the things to which especial attention 
must be given this month, is the forwarding of 
plants under glass for transplanting as soon as the 
weather serves, Small operations may go on in 
window boxes, as described in February on page 
62; but the hot-bed or cold frame will be needed 
by many. The apparatus in both cases is the same, 
and sufficient directions for its construction were 
given last month. Those who hesitate about the 
expense should remember that in all closely settled 
communities there is a demand for early plants, 
and the expense of fixtures may soon be defrayed 
by the sale of cabbage, tomato, pepper, and other 
plants. Mr. Henderson, on another page, shows 
how market gardeners manage with their sashes. 
Cold frames will do in most cases instead of hot- 
beds, but to get earliest results with many plants, 


Hot-beds must be used. The position of the bed is 
of importance; the ground should be dry, easy of 
access from the house, and, above all, sheltered 
from cold winds by a fence or building—the expo- 
sure being South-east or South. Supposing the 
frame and sash are ready, and that one has a generous 
heap of stable manure, long and short together, al- 
ready deposited near the site of the bed—with a 
fork, take the manure from the heap and build it up 
into another, close along side of where the first one 
stood. Shake out the lumps and mix long and 
short together as equally as may be, and if it ap- 
pears dry, wet it as the heap is built up. Build up 
the pile ina regular cone, and if the weather is cold, 
lay some boards, corn-stalks, or other material 
against it, to keep in the heat. In three or four 
days thrust astick into the center of the heap, and 
if it feels quite warm when withdrawn, repeat the 
operation of rebuilding the pile. In this second 
turning over, endeavor to bring the manure that 
was outside, to the inside of the heap. If the ma- 
nure heats up well, in three or four days it is ready 
to make the bed, but if not, then turn it again and 
continue to do so until the whole is brought into 
a state of active fermentation. The bed is built 
wholly above ground, or partly in an excavation. 
When the ground is well drained, make an exca- 
vation a foot in depth and one foot larger each way 
than the frame. Drive stakes, 3 feet high, at the 
corners of the excavation, and then put in the 
manure, a forkful at a time, distribute it evenly, 
and in layers, beating each layer down with the 
back of the fork. As the mannre is piled above 
the surface, keep the edges even, and be careful to 
have the mass equally compact throughout. The 
bed of manure is made from two to three feet in 
thickness, and the heat will be more gradual and 
lasting, if one-fourth to one-half its bulk of forest 
leaves be mixed with the manure. For a bed above 
ground, drive the stakes and build up the manure 
in the same manner. Put on the frame, and place 
in it about six inches of good light, rather sandy 
soil, put on the sash and rake offthe edges of the 
bed of the manure to remove loose straw. The 
next day the heat will probably be so great that the 
finger, when thrust into the earth, cannot be held 
there foralong time. Raise the sashes during the 
day, but close at night, and when the heat is steady 
at about 75°, sow the seeds in drills about 3 inches 
apart. Cabbages, cauliflowers, ete., may go under 
the same sash, and egg plants, tomatoes, peppers 
and other things, requiring more heat, may be put 
together. Keep the bed from becoming overheated, 
by lifting the upper end of the frame, and securing 
it by a block. When the plants are up, they must 
be aired in the day time and be kept from burning 
by the sun, or from getting too dry. Where only 
a gentle heat is needed, a foot or so of fermenting 
manure may be placed in an excavation, the frame 
placed over it, and earth put upon the manure to 
receive the seeds. Tomatoes, egg plant, winter 
cherry, and peppers need more heat than do cab- 
bage, cauliflower, lettuce, celery, ete. 


Inverted Sods are yery convenient for all plants 
difficult to remove. Cut a tough sod in pieces 
about 8 inches square, place these in the hot-bed or 
cold frame, grass side down, and sow cucumbers, 
melons, early squashes, and Lima beans on the 
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earth side. When the plants are removed, they are 
set out with the sod, and the roots are not disturbed. 
Early Crops of hardy things may be sown in a 
sheltered border, such as beets, carrots, radishes, 
cress, and turnips. By all means havea 
Seed Drill, it the garden is large. They are made 
to sow seeds with satisfactory regularity and save 
much back-ache. For laying out drills a 
Marker, made like a coarse rake with wooden 
teeth, is useful. There may be several with teeth 12, 
15 and 18 inches apart, or one with adjustable teeth. 
Winter Covering over asparagus, spinach, etc., 
may be removed whenever the weather will allow. 
Rake the coarse manure from the asparagus and 
rhubarb beds, and fork in the finer portions. 
Soil should never be worked when it is wet. 
Wait until it will crumble when forked. If any 
part of a garden is slow in coming to this condition, 
Drains are needed. All gardens should be 
drained, but wet ones are eminently in need of it. 
Rhubarb may be forced, as directed last month. 
Make new plantings early, before growth begins, 
Leeks may be sown in rich soil in rows a foot apart. 
Onions, of the potato variety, may be put out. 
The small sets are put about 4inches apart in 15- 
inch rows, aud if cold, throw over a little litter. 
Parsley and Celery for early, sow in a cold frame. 
Parsnips and Salsify may be dug for use. 





Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Many of the things indicated last month will lap 
over into the present one. If the grass of the 
lawn did not have a top-dressing in autumn, 
put on one of rich compost, early in the season, 
and reseed thin places. Happy is he who last 
fall planted generously of bulbs, for he now is 
rewarded by a sight of the green spires of the 
Crocus, and the Snow-drop and Hyacinth are full of 
promise, if not present enjoyment. Continue the 

Pruning of Shrubs, as suggested last month, and 
as soon as the soil can be worked, take up and 
divide such clumps of 

Herbaceous Perennials as have become too large. 
The Irises, herbaceous Spiras, Dicentra, Colum- 
bines, Phloxes, etc., are apt to increase so that they 
take up too much room, and do not flower as well 
as smaller plants. Set the divided roots as 
needed, and be generous with the surplus and give 
them to less fortunate neighbors. 

Hardy Annuals, such as Candy-tuft, Larkspur, 
and all that are known to come readily from self- 
sown seeds, may be sown as early as the frost will 
allow. For plants of the choicer 


Tender Annuals, provision must be made by sow- 
ing in boxes in the dwelling, or green-house, or in 
a hot-bed, if wanted early. Cannas, Cypress Vine, 
and sub-tropical things generally, need consider- 
able heat to forward them rapidly. 

Flowering Shrubs of all the hardy kinds, roses 
included, do best if planted early, but roses that 
have been started in pots, must not be put out yet. 
The number of flowering shrubs is so large that 
we must refer- to the catalogues for names. for 
early flowering, Forsythia, Wiegelas, Japan Quince, 
and the finer Lilacs, are all readily procurable. 

Edging and Hedges may be set. Box is generally 
used for edgings; if old and stragely, reset it. 
Moss-Pink, Thrift, and other perennials, have been 
more or less used as substitutes. A great many 
shrubs not generally used for the purpose, may be 
made, with proper care, to form a hedge. Privet, 
Buckthorn, and Barberry, are among the most com- 
mon deciduous shrubs for garden hedges. They 
may be set early. Hemlock and ArborVite are in 
all respects preferable, but they are put out later. 

Trees for the lawn, yard, and roadside, should 
receive the same care in the selection of specimens, 
eireful planting and soil, that is given to fruit trees. 
A tree is very difficult to kill, but many who set 
them out for ornament, very nearly succeed in 
doing it. If wild trees are used, select them from 
the edges of the woods and exposed situations, and 


Hardy Climbers have claims which ought yot to 
be overlooked. The Virginia Creeper, Trumpet 
Creeper, Wistaria, the Honeysuckles, Climbing 
roses; and many others will cover an unsightly 
wall with a mantle of beauty. 
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Green and Hot-Houses. 


The amateur florist will be glad to find, after a 
winter of more than usual severity, that the sun 
now does a good share of the heating. Ventilate 
all that the weather will allow at mid-day, but shut 
the house early in the afternoon, and be prepared 
to give fire heat whenever it is needed. Much of 
the utility of a small house is in preparing plants 
for summer blooming out of doors. Aside from 
keeping tender things through the winter, it serves 
to prepare an abundance of 

Bedding Plants. The propagation of Verbenas, 
Antirrhinums, Lantanas, Heliotropes, etc., may be 
pushed rapidly. A single plant of a new sort, pro- 
cured now, will make6 to 10 plants by planting time. 

Bulbs, such as Tuberoses, Japan and other Lilies, 
may be forwarded in pots, to be turned out for 
early bloom, and the 


Tender Annuals may be sown in boxes or pans. 
Oranges, Lemons and other 

Shrubs, if they have grown straggling, are to be 
brought into shape by heading back. 

Azaleas and Camellias, the one just blooming, the 
other pushing its new growth, need more water. 
| Dahlias may be set in where they will start, and 
rare sorts be propagated from cuttings. 

Repot those plants about to make a new growth, 
which need it, and if the pot is already large enouch, 
shake out the old earth and repot with fresh. 


Cold Grapery. 


Open the doors and ventilators, in order to keep 
the house cool, as it is not generally desirable to 
uncover and start the vines until next month. 
Woodward’s Graperies (see Book List) gives plans 
for both cheap and expensive structures, and a de- 
scription of a simple grape house was given in our 
issue for March, last year. 

see 
Apiary in March. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By request. 


If any bees are to be transferred to the new bee- 
hives, or any change of stands whatever is yet to be 
made this spring, it should be attended to without 
delay, before they commence work. Loss of bees 
will be greateras the changes occur near the work- 
ing season. When moved a mile or more, and the 
stands are put down not nearer than six feet apart, 
the loss will be but little at any time. Very good 
stands are made by laying scantling on the ground, 
on which to nail boards wide and long enough for the 
bottom of the hive. A separate roof for each onc 
is best. The first warm day of spring, when the 
bees fly freely, is a critical time, especially if there 
has been any change of stands. The bees of a 
queenless hive will often desert, and join some hive 
more fortunate. Others that have a queen will 
sometimes issue in such haste as to fail to mark 
their own, and in their confusion enter strange 
hives on their return. Occasionally the greater 
portion of a half dozen families will unite with one 
strong one, crowding it entirely too much for its 
prosperity, while the others are too much weakened 
to defend themselves against robbers or the moth. 
A strong colony in early spring is most valuable— 
but excess here, as in other things, produces evil— 
extremes should be avoided. Examine all the hives 
closely the next morning. The weakest one—if it 
has a queen—should be changed to the stand of 
some strong one, the strong to the weak one, etc. 
Endeavor to get all equalized in this way within the 
first few days after they beginto fly. Another meth- 
od may be adopted when oneor twoare left with 
only a few bees and their queens. Drive from the 
over populous colony enouch for a good swarm 
(not quite as many as would constitute a good 


until you are satisfied that they have no queen, 
which is known by their uneasy movements. Ther 
they may be introduced to the weak hive, setting it 
close to the stand of the strong one; or it may be 
kept in a dark room a few days, after which it may 
be set anywhere else. Should there be too many 
bees left in the strong hive, for profit, take out bees 
for another stock or two in the same way: In ense 
a movable comb hive becomes over populous, it 
may be simply divided, making two, by putting 
half of the combs with bees attached into an empty 
hive, and setting them each side of the old stand, 
leaving a space of two feet between them. Give to 
that half which is destitute of a queen, one of the 
small colonies, and fill out both hives with the 
combs from the weak one. In moving bees from 
their winter quarters in the cellar or dark room, let 
each hive vecupy its old stand, as far as practicable ; 
bring out six or eight at a time, and put them on 
stands as far apart as possible; two hours after- 
wards put out a3 many more on stands between 
the others, and separated like them. 

The value of flour as a substitute for pollen, de- 
pends very much on the early flowers in the neigh- 
borhood. If there is an abundance of alder, and 
swamp willow, and not a great many bees, there 
will be a full supply of pollen the first few warm 
days. But if many bees and few flowers, they need 
some substitute. Rye, ground close and unbolted, 
is probably best. Make a floor afew feet square, 
put a curb round it three inches high, to keep it 
from wasting, and spread a few quarts at a time on 
this—loeate it as much as possible out of the winds. 
Simple flour should be mixed with sawdust, cut 
straw, or some thing to keep it from adhering too 
much to the bees. Begin with the first warm days, 
and sprinkle small quantities on and near the floor. 
After the bees have tasted it, putting it on the 
floor is sufficient. They will carry off two or three 
Ibs. per hive, before real pollen is obtained. Much 
more than this,on an average, might be detrimental. 
Should any pollen be obtained before the flour is 
offered, it is doubtful if they can be made to notice 
it. After they begin to fly, the needy ones may be 
fed by putting honey in the’chamber of the hive. 
Robbing will commence if at all on the first real 
warm days. Look among them at sundown, any at 
work then, will indicate it. Put the hive that is 
attacked in the cellar, till a few warm days are past, 
and then return to the stand. The surest guarantee 
against robbing is, to have no weak colonies. 
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As good as our Word. — Thirty-two 
pages this month, and (as usual now-a-days) eight extra 
ones—or 4Qin all. Some kind contemporaries have 
stated that the Agriculturist is a 40 page quarto. Not 
so; we do not wish to sail under false colors or .mis- 
tuken compliments. We promise 32 pages. If our ad- 
vertisers need more room, we accommodate them by 
adding more pages,and for each page so added give al- 
so an extra page of reading. Is not that fair all around? 

A Fine Engraving. — In republishing 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening, the original steel plate 
of the xuthor’s portrait could not be found. We have 
had a new portrait engraved from the only existing da- 
guerreotype. The work was entrusted to Mr. IT. W. 
Smith, who has produced a most satisfactory likeness 
and an excellent picture. For the accommodation of 
the friends of Mr. Downing we have impressions on India 
paper, suitable for framing, which will be sold at $1 each. 





HMaymaking and Marvesting Ime 
plements.—Do not procrastinate. There are several 
excellent mowers and reapers. If farmers wait to learn 
which will get the prize this year at the great New York 
trial, or at any other, they will be sure to fail in getting 
the one they want, for the orders will be so far ahead 
of the ability of the manuficturers to supply, that 
they will be obliged to take the best machine they 
can get, which will very likely be .one which 
they would not think of choosing. We know farmers 
who have mowed by hand, or hired the grass cut by 
machines these ten years just because they could not tell 
which machine to buy. There isa good chance yet for 
several farmers to get the Buckeyes which we offer ag 
premiums. There will be no delay in this case. for the 
machines are now made and subject to our order, We 
have this day ordered one No. 2. which will be shipped 








choose those of moderate size. 


swarm in July) intoan empty box, let them remain 


and received before this paper reaches the subscribers. 
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1866.] AMERICAN 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices, BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS, Book Orders Delayed.—There are a 


Set 
The following condensed, comprehensive tablesscare- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agricu/turist, 
show ata glance the transactions for a month, ending Feb. 
15, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this port 
thus far, since January 1: 
‘, TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat, Corn, ym Barley, Oats, 
95 days this m'th, 109,500 24,500 211,000 300 69,500 204.000 
95 days /asé nth, 125,000 $1,500 139,000 11'300 10.500 61,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, 
25 daysthis month, 251.000 312.500 956,000 69,000 101,000 
95 days/ast month, 218,000 473,000 952,000 65,000 46,500 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 


RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
95 days 1856.....109.500 24,500 211,000 6,899 69,500 204,000 
24 days 1805..... 107,000 2,100 185,000 6,250 27,000 235,000 
SAI Flow. Wheat, Corn Rye. Barley, 

3 faye 1866...... 251, 000 312,500 956, 006 69,000 101, 500 
94 days 1863...... 2 221,000 434,000 196,000 81, 000 37,000 


3. aaa rom New-York, iat to Feb, 13: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn Rve, Oats, 












1866.......... 127,251 61,626 616,575 | 25,427 19,083 
Ps sasen ae 198,225 69,614 53,404 141 9,298 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs, 

Jan, 18, Feb, 15. 
PRICE OF GOLD... 140% Pe 
FLiovur—Super to Extra State $6 99 @3 - $685 @ 8 40 
Super to Extra Southern,... 3 1 88 @15 50 
NE PR BIOED «oa ccaccisecccsa 780 @15 50 
BxUrA GONESEE... . ccrcvecsccce ° 845 @11 50 
Superfine Western...... .... 68 @73 
YE FLOUR. cc cc ssaccecces 475 @5 90 
Conn MEAL. ........... 4 2 f 375 @ 440 
Wuesr—All kinds of White. 2 35 @ 2% 200 @265 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 162 @ 255 155 @ 259 
Corn—Yellow ......... 8 @ 9% 80 @ 9% 
Mixed... .. aa beens psa 3 @ 89% 4 @ Si 
OaTs—W estern. 58 @ 60 55 @ 56 
{ ‘ 60 @ 61 56 @ 57 
8 @110 8f @ 105 
8 @115 99 @ 1 20 
80 @ 1 00 5S @ % 
Loo SS @110 % @110 
STRAW. # 100 hh. 6 @115 6 @12% 
CorTox—Middli 52 @ 53 44 @ 46 
Hops—Crop of 1 23 @ 65 3 G 65 
Featuers—Live Geese, # Db. 809 @ 9) 600 @ 7 
Sexp—Clover. @  ........... 122 @ 13 12 & 344 
Timothy, # bushel............ 37 @42% 400 @435 
Flax. @ bushel GeaK abet be wsais'e 270 @300 260 @29 
SvuGar—Brown, #? f ......... ukK@ 15 10X¥@ 14% 
Mo.assrs, Cuba, #? gl 3 @ 55 32 @ 50 
CorFEE—Itio, (Gold pric e)? b 7K%@ 20% 17 @ 2t 
Tornacco, Kentucky, &c¢., # Bb. 6 @ 30 6 @ 30 
Seed Leaf, # "i 5 @ 40 5 @ 40 
Woot—Domestic F leece, Bb. 50 @ 80 50 @ 80 
Domestic, pulled, @ b.. -. 56@ 6i3 40 @ 6% 


California. unw ashed,. 2 ( a4 
TRAOW. PR asec caisccee 12¥@_ 133 2K%@ 12% 
OIL CAKE—# ton es... 5000 @5100 4800 @49 59 

Pork—Mess, #@ barrel........ 30 00 @31 87% 28 00 @28 624 








PMG, POAT -...c.ccscee 2250 @2300 2100 @21 25 
Beer—Plain mess,............ 16 50 @2009 1600 @20 00 
Larp, in barrels, # ie 2: ; 14@ 13% 54%@ 18% 
Burrer—W estern, = D.. 20 @ 2 e@e 
State, FD .. iss 23 @ 4 83 @ 4 
CHEESE . Sa is 2 @ 18 15 @_ 22 
Beaxs—@ bushel. 200 @259 160 @240 
Peas—Canada, ® bushel. 125 @180 125 @135 
Eecs—Fresh, @ dozen ; 3 @ 40 32 @ 3 
Pov_try—Fowls, # B.. 18 20 146 @ 18 
Turkeys, # 183 @ _ 2 18 @ 2 
Poratoes—Mercers, @ bbl... 255 @300 250 @300 
Peach Blows, #@ barre 23 @28 225 @ 250 









1 @200 150 @ 200 
APPLES— 2 00 @ 500 200 @ 5 50 
Business in ecient and \aaechadban has been checked 
by the declining tendency of gold. The difference in the 
closing prices of gold this month, and last, is nearly two 
percent. in favor of buyers.. .. Flour and grain has been 
more freely offered, and the tendency of the market has 
been generally downward, Tiis is particularly true of 
grain. Medium and finer grades of flour close firmer on 
animproved home demand. Shipping brands of flour and 
nearly all descriptions of grain leave off at drooping prices 
underalimited inquiry. Most of the new wheat avail- 
able is rather inferior, or unsound, and not suitable for 
shipment. Unsound Corn and Oats are also in large supply. 
-»+-Provisions have been unsettled. Hog products have 
been less sought afier at reduced prices, closing heavily. 
Beef has been dull, but firm. Butter and cheese have 
been in active demand, and quoted higher..... Cotton 
has been in less request and has declined materially, un- 
der the pressure of accumulating supplies, and unfavor- 
able foreign news. At the close, more steadiness results 
from a partial revival of the spinning and shipping in- 
quiry..... Wool has been moderately active, the better 
qualities having been in most favor and at steady rates; 
while inferior grades have been depressed.....Hay, Hops. 
and Tobacco have been in moderate demani at our quo- 
tations...., Seeds have been quiet and heavy. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
BEEF Cattie.—The supply for the past four weeks 
(ending Feb, 13th) has been good and full for the season, 
averaging 5399 per week. Prices declined somewhat at 
the last market and stood: Extras, 18}¢¢@18c per Ib., 
estimated dressed weight ; medium to good, 1Sc@l14c ; 





4 
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—New, #® barrel. 
@ barrel. 


Poor qualifies, 107 @12c..... Miilehk Cows were in’ 


light demand..... Veals.—Weekly average on the in- 
crease. Good veal brings 12c@l4e » per Ib., live weight. 
vee Sheep.—Aver age supply, 18,757. Prices declined at 
last market to Sc@.c per lb.. .. Live Hogs.—Supply 
averaged 10,567. Prices, according to quality, 103 kc.@ 
1c. per lb.y live weight. 





ogee 
[Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 

fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 

forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price.] 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture............... POE fC | 
Allen’s (2. L.) American Farm Book....... spameantsacaes 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals... .»........... seen oe 
American Bird Fancier................0. Scecnseereveceens 
AMEGPiCAN HOGG COMMIS nas <occscinesscesnc<spascsccaoacs 
American Weeds and Useful Plants... aes Sa sree ee ae 
Art of Saw Filing preted ivaeeaves aie 

Barry’ 8 KF ruit Garden sige aanieatsa sieiaiereis 







Bement’s Poulterer SC sompi union. 
Bement’s Rt abbit Fancler ....... 
slake’s Farmer's Enevelopedia. 
Joussinganlt's Iural Economy. 
jridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s M: 
Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assista 

Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor, . 























see eceeene o 
sridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. .. iaemns 4 
Srandt’s Age of Horses (E nglish ‘and Ger MAN). ceccecee 50 
sreck’s Book of Flowers.. etwagrasdeneas ® 
3rowne’s Field Book of Manures..........- 


3uist’s Flower Garden Directory......... 
3uist’s Family Kitchen Gardener........... 
surr’'s Vegetables of America... , 
Canary Birds, * aper 50 cents.... ......... * 
Carpenters anc Joiners’ Hand Book. -(Holly 








































Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide,.... 2... .cccee ee eee eee hy) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener.............cceee+:eeees ach 3 
Cole’s (S, W.) American Fruit Book........ aaoeesnse 5 
Cole's Veterinarian...........06 incbeneseesceveugewewaees 5 
Colman's Agriculture............. a 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner),...........cccececeees 150 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor..............ccccccscccece . 150 
Dadad’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle ne on sce Se 
DORA'S DEGCK MANGA). ojo sincacciccccncccsscens 1 2 
Dog and Gun (Hooper" 4s) 3 

Dow nings’s Country Houses 8 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening ‘(mew Edition). 65 

Downing's Cottage Residences,....- 2 50 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 5 00 
POW TINS OTE AL POUAUE 6 oasecscecs ok setccencce a 5 00 
Eastwood on Cranberry...... adiidsine dseieis'e a 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide........... ‘ 1 50 
Employment of W nannies by ie irginia a Poi Peesen 150 
IGE So er caeann a § 

PONG © PATA DTRMORG 6. an .csccvecessessecsceses 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 13 
2 ee 1 3 
Flint (Charles onG Rcetacdeebeea hee nieee sheeaeets 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and D: 'y Bo vcsstccccssedsoes Se 
Fuller's Grape Culturist..... ...00e0.0 Kehblbaaseineme ce 2D 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.. Rides Gin Sesibie ste dinailewaes 20 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding: . 18 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 4 00 
Gray's How Plants Grow. .......00 13 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... a @ 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery. eer * 12 

Haraszthy’s Grape Culture, &e, .. ‘ibid so 508 
Hi urris’ Insects Ininrious to Vezetation, pi: BU vouaias 450 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, colored mies 5 00 
Herbert's Hints 10 Horsekeepers. . 18 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland........... ...c.ccceeece 1 50 
Holly’s Country Seats.. . 4 50 
PENN vaninas' (cb avnanedageesacee uemcnenteeutsisccs ° 40 
How to Buy a Farm and V here to Find One,,......... rae 
Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble)...............- 8 00 
Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit Trees...........0.0. descivevcey . OO 
Jennings on Cattle. .........cc.s0s aE as eee 


Jennings on Swine and Poultry..... 
Jenning’s on the Horse and his Diseas 
Johnston's Agric on al Chemistry. Saadensebbes 





pane share on the a vy Bee ‘ 
Loudon's (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden... .77; ey 
Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-honses,........ Scnsanveaws 150 
Liebig’s Familiar. Letters on Chemistry, 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry. 
Linsley's (D, C.) Morgan Horses ... 
Manual of Agriculture by G, Emerson and C. 1 — 1 50 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor Hi 3 bu 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Management | ee 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for do, do, 
MeMahon’s American G ardener a vam 45 
Miles on the Horse's foot.. nuwanenadsiees ss nas 
Morrell’s American Shepher pee ~ 
Pay POTe OF BOGOWOOR, .. .ccsccecscees secs ; 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . 
Oe rarer 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60¢ 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture..... hasan’ 
Parsons on the Rose... dnl axis cits 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton’ Leaves. ser aess 
Pedder’s Land Measuret..........cessccces+-cece 
owe f s Mysteries of Bee keeping.. 
EAUUIG PRNOIET 5 5c.%osccsccees + oe 
Rand: all's Sheep Husbandry........ 
Iand: ull’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden 
Iichardson on the Dog.. site 
Rural Affairs....(bound)....4 Ve 
Rural Annual (by Joseph “Hlarris),...... 











































tural Register (by J. J. Thomas). 2 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry....paper, ‘80 cts. ..bound:: 60 
Saxton's Farmers’ Library. “set of: 3 Vols. .morocco..... 9 50 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library..set of 3 V _ nines 8 50 
Schenck's Gardener's ‘Text Book.. s00 5 
Shepherd's own Book.......... Ce ree eas cuanneals xtaede ae 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry cocey SOO 
Skillful Housewife —. 75 
Spencer's Education of ‘Children.. 1 5¢ 
Stewart's GJohn) Stable Book ? -- 180 
Templeton’s Mechanic's Pocket ‘Companion. S6eebeneacie 1 50 
Ten Acres Enough.. secdr.staicen., eee 
Tenny’s Natural History and Zoolog fy... a oteiadvawed a> he 
The Great West, bound....... .....eeeeee 1 0 
Thompson's Food of Animals......... wake 1 
‘Tobacco Culture < capewen eae’ See 
Todd's (S, FE. .) Young Farmers Manual... Reiwsanaeacearea ae 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages. 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (C Jeaveland and Backus)... 3 00 
Warder’s Iledges and Evergreens........ Cisekies= see oe 
Watson's Ame Ath FEO GANGA. 0 onccdcccsictasesisesce 2 00 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making). . 200 
Wet Days at Edgewood.........02.---ses- . 1% 
Wetherill on the Manufacture of Vinegar....... iaeuceen: ee 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s).... wie eoseccnee 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes,.........cecccessees ere fh 
Woodward's Graperies............0. sande conane aducnveeee 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............+ enoeedes 1 50 
WOURLE ANG BIArellt OFF COILIC ....cccccccesscccacss vasesee 1 50 
Voustt On) the Hog. oi... +. 0000's ecdeaassuenbouecsdeae ees 1 C0 
Youstt on Sheep . casa de eee er 
Youmans’ Household Science.. catenae iacigeas ae 
Youmans’ New Chemistry.........s0-+0+0e cov-eeee 900 








few books on our list, new editions of which are now 

in press, having been delayed by the difficuity of getting 

good paper. Orders for them will be filled very soon. 
‘ 





Todd@d’s Young Farmer’s Manual— 
No. 2.—In answer to inquiries about this work, which 
has been announced by its author for sometime past, we 
reply that Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., recently purchased 
the entire work, plates and copy-right. But ona full ex- 
amination it was deemed best to give it a thorough edito- 
rial revision, pruning it of its crudities, and arranging its 
materials in a far more systematic order than they wero 
left by the author. As it contains many valuable hints, 
the revision will raake an excellent wark of it. This 
course involves the re-setting and stereotyping of the 
book, and it will not be ready for same time yet, 


ue 
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SPRENG WORK 


Is Coming on, 





And many persons who just begin to think about the 
work in their Garden and Orchards, and on their Farms, 
will feel the need of hints and suggestions just such as 
they will find in the Agriculturist. This is therefore a 
good time to fill out the list of subscribers for Premiums 
already under way, and to gather names for new lists. 
The premiums will be open for three months yet, and all 
subscribers obtained for this volume (25th) will count on 
any list. More than One Thousand Persons have ob- 
tained good premium articles this year from the list 
below, and a thousand or more may yet obtain them. We 
have only room this month for the Table. For regula- 
tions and descriptions, see the January and February 
numbers, and especially the large Descriptive Shec. 


which is forwarded free to all desiring it. Send for it. 



















Table of Premiums and Terms, 2_ \#.|%% 
ce > | Ts 23 
For Volume 25. £2 | 88 |e3 
Open to all—No Competition. £5 | 2% |22 
a™ | S23)" 
Names of Premium Articles. pe ee) 
1—Goon Booxs—See terms below* .........4.. en Te ee 
2—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds)...$5 00}, 14] 85 
3—Flewer Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). $5 00 || 14] 35 
4—Nursery Stock (any Kinds ; eo Soma $20 00 |! 30] 100 
5—Iona Grape Vines (12 of -$18 00|; a7] 92 
6—Concord Grape Vines (160 ft No. 1. $12 00]; 19] 65 
8—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs)........ ; $6 00|| 15] 38 
9—Downing's Landscape Gardening. .. $6 50}} 15] 40 
10—American Cyclopedia -880 00)') 96] & 
12--W orcester’s Great J]lustrat "d Diction: “$12 60;| 19] 63 
13—Any back Volume Agriculturist,| ~~ $175 se 
14—Any Two back Volumes do | == , $550) ..] 26 
15—Any Three do do do Saw $525) 10] 32 
16—Any Four do do do J =zS $200), 15] 38 
47—Any Five do do do SSE 15! 15) 44 
4S—Any Six do do do S™S$10 50) 17] 50 
19—Any Seven do do do ~ at hl? 251, 194 57 
20—Any Eight do do do E2~$14 (0!) a1] 64 
21—Vols. XVI to XXIV = $1545: 21 77 
23-—The County Flection, Steel Plate Col’d.$10 €0!; 18] 60 
24—Halt in the W oods do do $10 00! 18 
225—Morton’s best No.5 Gold Pen, Silver Case$4 50;| 12] 82 
26—Case of Drawing Instruments,,........ $8 00) 16] 45 
29—Best Family Clothes-Wringer...... $1000.) Is} 58 
30—Doty’s Washing Machine.............. $12 00), 19] 6 
31—Tea Set (Best Silver Plated)....... $50 00 7 | 24 
3:2—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & W ilson).. #55 00! 70] 270 
33—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & a ...$55 00!) GO] 270 
34--Sewing Machine (Elias Howe)......... $60 00} 75] 290 
35—Melodcon (Best Four Octave).,........ $67 00) $0] 300 
36—Melode ‘on (Best Five Octave) ......... $112 00 || 140 | 450 
37—Pi: ino, 7-Octave (Steinway & er . 8600 60) 500 115 
&—Barometer (Woodruft’s Mereu ...- 812 007, 19] 7 
30-1 rometer (Woodrutf’s Mercuri: 1): hetau $18 00 || 22] 95 
40—The Aquarius, or Water Thrower..... $11 00) 19] 65 
41—Buckeye Mowing Machine No, 2.......$125 00 | 150 | 480 
4::2—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow...........$20 50 31° 100 


[No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the 
articles in this Premium List. The Premiums, 1,2, 3,7, 8, 
and 13 to 26, are DELIVERED to any part of the United 
States and Territories, free of all charges. The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving 
the manufactory of each. nag Every article offered is 


new and of the very best manufacture. 


* Premium 1.—Go00d Books,—Any person sending 25 or 
more subscribers, may select Books from the List on this 
page, tothe amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent at 
$1: or to the amount of 30 cents for each name sent 
at the (ten) club price of $1.20 each: or to the amount of 60 
cents for cach name at $1.50. This offer extends only to clubs 
of 25 or more names, The Books will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid by us.—This is 2 good opportunity for the 
farmers of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up 
an Agricultural Library for general use, 
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A Talk about Sundry Humbugs. 


Our suggestion last month has been so largely re- 
sponded to, that already (Feb. 12th) we have a large 
basketful of letters, detailing the operations of swindling 
concerns. Most of these are from new subscribers, those 
who have not read our frequent warnings. There is 
abundant evidence that had the Agriculturist been read 
in every family in the country, for a single year, the ag- 
gregate saving in money paid to swindiers, would have 
far exceeded our entire subscription receipts for five 
years past. From the attention we have recently given 
to the subject, we think the daily receipts of these swind- 
lers range from five to ten thousand dollars a day! We 
have the names of over thirty different concerns, though 
several of them are run by the same individuals, under 
different names. Their circulars are scattered through- 
out the whole country, from Nova Scotia to California. 
By various means, they have gathered the Post-Office 
addresses of perhaps two millions of persons; and to 
ihese they are continualiy forwarding their ingenious 
schemes to trap the unwary. It costs but four cents to 
prepare these documents and send them very confiden- 
tially as a post-paid letter; and if the bait takes with one 
in a hundred, so as to bring them five or ten dollars, they 
inake a Jarge profit; for very few of them give even the 
smallest return for the money received. (And here we 
desire to say, in answer to sundry hints and inquiries 
from some subscribers, who wonder where their names 
were obtained, that no one has ever had access to our mail 
books or list of subscribers, on any pretense, or for any 
purpose whatever, We have been so cautious on this 
point, that when referring to any correspondent, we give 
only his county, omitting his town and Post-Office, to 
save him the annoyance of receiving a host of humbug 
circulars ; nor do we ever allow any kind of cireulars to 
be enclosed in the Agriculturist. They get names from 
Post masters under false pretenses, and by special offers 
to persons who privately send them the names of a 
hundred or more persons in a town.) 


One of the worst features of the business is, that the 
swindiers are adepts at evading the Jaws. We have con- 

ited with the Mayor and our City District Attorney. 
We found Mayor Hoffman ready and anxious to do what 
he could, yet greatly trammeled by the want of specific 
laws to reach the cases of certain of these operators. 
For example, our State Jaws entirely prohibit dealing in 
lottery tickets, yet the dealers contest the application of 
these laws, claiming that their U.S. license is above 
State laws. This matter is in litigation and not yet de- 
cided. While waiting this decision, and the results of 
other efforts, we must do what we can to warn people ; 
and we beg our readers to talk over the matter, and get 
these warnings and exposures as extensively known as 
possible. For this purpose alone it would be desirable 
to have the Agriculturist still more widely circulated.— 
Show this page to the Post-master, and ask him to warn 
people against sending letters to any of these names, or to 
others of like character or pretensions. Every Post- 
master would find it to his advantage to subscribe 
for the “U. S. Mail,” a monthly journal, edited by J. 
Gayler, New York, and furnished at $1 a year. Besides 
its great amount of information about all Post-Office 
matters, it is severe on the class of swindlers operating 
through the mails. The Feb. No. contains an excellent 
suggestion to Post-masters about fraudulent concerns. 


An important Bill is now before Congress in reference 
to excluding these humbug circulars from the mails. It 
ought to pass at once. We here group together a 
number of humbug operators : 





“Hayward & Co.”—The villain operating under this 
name, and sundry aliases, has done an extensive and 
successful business. We have letters concerning his oper- 
ations from all over the country. Sume time since we 
found him in a small room at 229 Broadway, in an upper 
story, with less stock than could be put into a carpet bag, 
aside from the immense numbers of circulars he was 
sending out with the aid of clerks, Yet he has distributed 
acircular with his name emblazoned upon a picture of 
the whole front of the building, which is occupied by more 
than fifty business offices. Very few of the occupants of 
these offices even know that there is such a person as 
Hayward in the building. He pretends to have bought 
great stocks of watches and jewelry of “a large number 
of Importers,” etc., who have failed by the decline in 
gold. There have been no such failures.—For a time 
he offered tickets at 25 cents a piece, or Jess. Latterly 
he has sent the tickeis at once, pretending to have re- 
ceived the money for them. These tickets call for various 
articles, watches, diamond rings, chains, gold pencils, 
etc., etc., valued from $6 to $250 each, on paying $5.24, 
Sometimes, asa bait, he sends out gold pens, etc., where 
there are many to be caught. This takes, and back 
come alot of $5.24 letters, which he pockets. Usually 





no answer can be obtained from him. He generaliy 
denies the receipt of these letters, but when sharply 
cornered, or caught by a registered letter, he pretends 
the money had been abstracted before it reached him, or 
that he has forwarded the article. He puts on a patron- 
izing air, and tries to avert suspicion by pretending to 
caution people against other swindlers. His dodges, as 
described to us in a multitude of letters, are “‘ too numer- 
ous to mention ”"—we cannot now answer further inquiries. 

D. W. Hammond &§ Co., 162 Montague-st., Brooklyn, is 
of the same ilk as Hayward & Co.,, probabiy the 
same party. The circulars are every way alike, except 
the different headings, and address, of Hayward & Co. 
and Hammond & Co.—the type-setiing, and orthography, 
and even broken letters showing them to be printed from 
the saine type or stereotype. 

E. G. Horton, Danville, N. J., “ Manager of the Cali- 
fornia Manufacturing Jewelry Association,” is another 
like Hayward & Co., if not the same. 

I. E. Loomis § Co., Warren, R.J., of the saine class. 

“Dr. Freeman” and his “Journal of Science,” have 
been too often denounced as humbugs, to need more than 
the mere recording of his name in this list. 

Chidester § Co. belong to Dr. Freeman's class of 
wonder-doing pretenders. 

Jason H,. Tuttle, Flatbrookville P.O., N. J., imiiates 
Hayward & Co., (if not the same party) ; but offers large 
things—Rosewood Pianos, etc.—for $2. We hear of 
multitudes taken in by him. An unmitigated swindler. 

Chester M. Wakeman, of Jersey City or N. Y., started 
a ** Mutual Protection Union,” a pure swindle, directing 
his letters sent to Danville, Me. ; but thinking he had got 
the Post-master there to assist him, he ‘‘caught a Tar- 
tar.” He uses fictitious names, etc., on his grand scheme. 
The Danville P. M. will attend to his case, if he will call 
there. There are three other schemes of the same kind, 
differing only in some of the names used. 

Everett E.Morgan,is one of those chaps we have often de- 
scribed, who offers to lie a ticket through a bogus concern. 
Of course he lies everybody out of money, who trusts hiin, 

W. H. Morgan, same class as E, E. Morgan. 

George Y. Hoffman, same class as C. M. Wakeman. 

James P. De Wolfe, same class as E. E. Morgan. 

Mr, H. H. Colfax, same class as E. E. Morgan. 

The above are a variety of the names used by a com- 
paratively few parties. They wiil, as heretofore, con- 
tinue to change name and P. O. address from time to time. 
If our readers will cast aside every tempting bait offered 
in printed circulars and advertisements proposing to 
give any thing by chance drawings, or to furnish any thing 
at less than its Jegitimate value, there will be half a mil- 
lion at least, whom these swindlers cannot reach. 


Beware of “No Ink Pen,” which don't exist ; of Pho- 
tographic apparatus offered cheap by unknown parties ; 
of sending money for Maps to be published at some in- 
definite future time; of (Rev.) Jos. T. Inman, etc., ete. 

Lorrery Tickets. — We can not, in these days 
of intelligence, greatly sympathize with those who lose 
money in any kind of lottery schemes. Yet we can 
not but pity those who suffer from any deficiency of 
judgment or discretion, If there were no such persons, 
we should cease to “have the poor always with us.”—We 
have received hundreds of lottery schemes, forwarded by 
subscribers. The following are among the most promi- 
nent operators at present, who, under the plea ofa U.S. 
license, and other subterfuges, manage to evade the 
laws. That they are successful, our observations at the 
Post Office delivery furnish abundant evidence. 

No. 1, Fletcher Bros., Box 5549, P. O., N. Y. City. 

No. 2. T. Seymour § Co., Box 4259, P. O., N. Y. City. 

No. 3. Hammett & Co., Box 2100, P. O., N. Y. City. 

No. 4. A. Buck §& Co., Box 232, Washington, D. C. 

No. 5. P. Hoffman § Co., Box 224, Washington, D. C. 

No.6. W. J. Elliott § Co., Box 4609, P. O., N. Y. City. 

No. 7. Egerton Bros., Box 4196, P. O., N. Y. City. 

No. 8. Thos. Boult § Co., Box 5713, P.0O., N.Y. City. 

These eight parties all use precisely the same printed 
lottery schemes, except that the headings and signatures 
are changed to correspond with the several names, Each 
incloses a printed envelope directed to himself. Each 
sends a ‘“ private and confidential ” lithographed letter, 
resembling a written letter. All these letters greatly 
resemble each other. No.4 and No. 5 are exactly the 
same, except heading and signature. No. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 
are essentially alike, except the names, and a little va- 
riation in the prizes—$2000 in one, and $1200 in the other 
two. No. 6 varies the form, talks about doing away pre- 
judices against Lotteries by getting for some one $5000 
(not a mere $1200 or $2000, but $5000!) They all appear 
to emanate from the same mind, and all operate alike. 
An explanation of one answers for the whole. Thus: 


Hammett & Co. write to the person addressed, that 
they are.agents (with U.S. license) for a Covington legal 
lottery, and send grand schemes for prizes ; that they 





want to doa large business, and that accidentally meeting 
the name of the addressed party, they were led to think 
him just the one to help them. They therefore offer to 
send him, for the bagatelle of $10, a “ certificate of a 
package of tickets,” (not the tickets themselves) “lucky, ° 
for $1200 to $2000; that from long experience they know 
how to select lucky numbers ; that they doghis because 
the party receiving them is expected to show his prize to 
many, and make known the character of the said Ham- 
mett & Co. as sellers of lucky tickets, and they thus will 
get a large business, while the prize money will come 
out of the pockets of the lottery managers. There is a 
lot more of: stuff, such as the offer of other tickets free, 
inquiries how to forward the money, @tc., etc. 

It seems strange to many that there should be persons 
unsophisticated enough to biteatsuch a bait, yet there 
are, and it is the duty of those who are wiser, todo what 
they can to enlighten the ignorant and credulous ; toin- 
form them that these swindlers make the same “ private 
and confidential ” offer to every person in the same town, 
whose name they can get; that any lottery is a fraud, 
even if the chances are made equal, for from the money 
cistributed large sums are deducted for expenses, profits, 
etc.; that if a lottery be fairly conducted, it is a fraud for 
any one to claim the ability to select lucky numbers; 
while, if not fairly conducted, every investor is likely to 
be defrauded ; that these “lucky agents” would keep and 
draw sure lacky tickets themselves. For example, would 
T. Seymour & Co., instead of keeping a ticket sure to 
draw $2000, be likely to send it to you as an advertise- 
ment of themselves, when they would have to sell in 
your neighborhood Thirteen Hundred $10 tickets, in 
order to realize $2000 as the commission of 15 per cent, 
on the tickets, to say nothing of postage, printing, etc.? 
Finally did anybody ever hear ofa prize drawn by these 
“private and confidential!” agents, who send $19 each? 

We have thus devoted unusual space to this subject, 
because it seems to be needed. Until we can get the 
strong arm of the law to crush these pests of society, who 
fatten upon the ignorance and simplicity of the people, 
we shall keep on uttering warning after warning. We 
have on hand and are constantly receiving accounts of 
other swindling operations, which will receive attention. 
Some of them are under investigation. 
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A Look into a Swindling Shop. — 
In this city, and elsewhere, especially in large cities and 
towns where a new flock of yictims can be constantly 
secured, there have lately sprung up a great number of 
establishments, at which are offered a lot of articles, all 
at $1 each, with a chance for a “ splendid prize” thrown 
in. In order to study the modus operandi, we took a 
dollar (leaving the pocketbook behind for safety), and 
dropped into one of these ‘‘ splendid prize ” shops, up 
Chathamest. There wasa fine array of silvered ware, tea 
sets, etc., all numbered and marked as prizes, with cases 
full of articles for sale at $1 each, and apparently fully 
worththatsum. We invested $lina ‘ Ridgewood Case,” 
the usual price for a well-made article being $2 to $5.— 
Ours probably yielded a profit at $1. But the “splendid 
prize” was what we were after. A large box of envelopes 
was handed out, from which we drew one containing 
ticket No. 232. That gave us a “ gift locket,” costing 
less than a one cent, and worth 0. (We noticed that 
out of 300 numbered prize articles, 200 were these 
‘lockets,” about 80 were other showy but valueless 
things, and about 20 were things worth apparently from 
$1 to $50.) We were told that by paying half-price (50 
cents), we could draw again, and for effect, we showed a 
partial willingness todo so. While this was going on, 
two men came in, and each paid fifty cents for a chance. 
They both drew “ lockets,” and tried again at fifty cents. 
The second time one drew a pretty gilt bell, for which 
the operator immediately paid him $1, and the other got 
a fine silvered butter plate with ornamental cover, for 
which the operator paid him $5. They went on drawing 
rapidly, now lockets, then costly articles, and selling 
them back. They were apparently having grand luck, 
and making lots of money. They were of course “ stool 
pigeons,” to dazzle our eyes, and by means of privately 
marked envelopes, and slight of hand in changing num- 
bers, got any articles desired. We received numerous 
invitations “‘ to try our luck,” but after learning enough, 
we left to write out this item. The above shows one of 
the ways these concerns take in the unwary. 
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Oil Swindles.—An old comrade in the 
Agricultural laboratory at Yale College, who has for 
many years resided in south-eastern Ohio, (except while 
absent in command of an Ohio regiment during the wat,) 
sends us a familiar letter, from which, though a private 
one, we take the liberty to publish the following extract: 
“....I think you were wise in excluding from the Agrt 
culturist all advertisements of oil companies. From my 
location, and other reasons, I have practically been 
obliged to study oil in its geological relations more than 
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any other geologist in the country, and I know that avery 
large part of the oil companies are a swindle—their lands 
being worthless. Buying stock in them would be like 
buying a lottery ticket at ten prices, and finding at last 
that the ticket itself was bogus. There is a little oil to 
be found almost everywhere in the West—just enough to 
déelude—but good locations are only in limited areas,” 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into sviall 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Several Pages of Basket Items, are 
crowded out of this number, by the press of matter, for 
which we hope to find room soon. 





TAKE NOTICE! — All Subscrip- 
tions begin with the Volume, unless other- 
wise desired and specified when subscribing. All sub- 
scriptions received up to June 15th are entered down for 
the entire volume, and the numbers from January Istare 
forwarded. We keep on hand, or print as needed, from 
our stereotype plates, the entire numbers of the volume, 
to supply to subscribers, and to others desiring them. Sub- 
scriptions received after June 15th, begin at the mid- 
dieof the volume, unless otherwise desired or specified. 





Letters and Money—Who For ?-— 
Here are two letters addressed to the Publishers of the 
Agriculturist, but they are without date, place, signa- 
ture, or other mark to show whom they came from. 
One has $3.60 for three subscribers, and is signed Post- 
master (names J. A. Alt, V. Myers, H. Dupont)—the 
other is an order on some one for several hundred trees, 
grape vines, etc.—probably for R. G. Hanford. (Where ?) 





The Large Display of Good Adver= 
tisements, are worthy of general attention, and will 
be found a source of muchinformation. Business men 
seem to understand where they will find an immense 
number of wide-a-wake enterprising readers. Please 
reciprocate their compliment by letting them know when 
and where their advertisements were seen and read. 





Of the Agriculturist Strawberry 
Plants we have none to supply.—So many 
subscribers applied for a plant or two last autumn, that 
we nearly stripped our entire plot, and the urgent re- 
quests for them early in the winter, to be sent in spring, 
can not be all met, though we shall clear the ground so 
thoroughly as to leave but few plants for home fruiting. 
This is the case with many dealers, though a few small 
lots may perhaps be advertised—possibly in this paper. 

Seed and other Orders.—Wnm. Sim- 
mons, Oregon. Publishing the Agriculturist and Agri- 
cultural books occupies all our time, and though we 
should be glad to accommodate our friends by taking 
their commissions, it is quite impossible for us to co so. 
Our advertising pages contain the names of numerous 
dealers in seeds to whom orders may be sent direct. If 
we procured seeds for you, we should go to any of 
the dealers whose advertisements are admitted by us. 





Broom Corn Seed for Sheep.—a. C. 
Hayes, Washington Co., Iowa, inquires if ‘‘ Sorghum 
and Broom corn seed will make good feed for sheep, for 
achange?” Mixed with Indian corn or oats and ground, 
it makes excellent feed. 





Grape Cuttings in the open 
Ground, — J. Maccracken, Esq., Secretary of the 
Hocking Valley (Ohio) Horticultural Society, gives us 
the following account of the method of one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Fetters, of treating cuttings of the Delaware 
and other grapes: ‘ Mr. Fetters reported his success in 
propagating the Delaware grape from cuttings as cer- 
tainly very encouraging, being due, no doubt, to the fa- 
vorable season, but largely, he thinks, to the modus ope- 
randi, He makes his cuttings, say three eyes long, then 
removes with a sharp knife all the bark froin the lower 
end of the cutting close up to the first eye, and as fast as 
thus prepared he puts the peeled end to soak in a slush of 
fresh cow manure. They are laid in the ground at the 
usual angle, as in the ordinary practice. The weaker 
cuttings are cut into single eyes and laid ina common 
hot bed. Nine of out ten grew, and transplanting them 
In about five weeks, he found they had roots two and 
three inches Jong. Two thousand five hundred and sixty 





Catawba cuttings were prepared in the same manner as 
the stronger Delaware, and planted in the vineyard 7 by 
9 feet apart, two to each stake, and of the lot so prepared 
and planted, over 2500 grew, showing a growth of new 
wood on July 8th, 4 to 10 inches long.” 





The Rinderpest.—At the annual meeting 
of the N. Y. State Agric’l Society, this subject was dis- 
cussed and referred to acommittee, Messrs. O. Judd, 
Jas. O. Sheldon, Sam’l Thorne, Gen. C. 8. Wainwright 
and Hon. A. B.Conger. They made a somewhat lengthy 
report and recommended the Society to authorize the 
Executive Committee to take the subject into careful 


| consideration, and use any needful measures to obtain 


information ete.,at home and abroad. The report was 
unanimously adopted ; and at a subsequent meeting, the 
Executive Committee appointed tne following gentlemen 
to gather information and prepare for publication a report 
upon the character of the disease, remedies, preventives, 
etc., viz.: Hon. Jno. Stanton Gould, Hudson; Hon. A. B. 
Conger, Haverstraw; Dr. J. T. Williams, Dunkirk ; 
Prof. Luther H. Tucker (of Country Gentleman, Albany), 
and Col. Mason C. Weld (of the American Agricultu- 
rist, New York). It is to be hoped that this committee 
will take early and vigorous action. 





Mr. Bolmer’s Peach Orchard,.—aAt 
a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
Doctor Warder read a long communication from Mr. 
Lewis Bolmer, of the Great Miami Valley, giving an 
account of his success with a new method of peach cul- 
ture. The trunks are kept surrounded by a mound of 
earth and the limbs have winter protection also. We 
have not space to give an abstract of this interesting doc- 
ument now, but will endeavour to do so hereafter. 





Fruit Query.—Henry Hunt asks, if sced- 
lings of fine cherries grafted on Morello stocks will pro- 
duce fruit like that of the cherry from which the seed 
came. Seedling fruits are not apt tobe like their parents, 
and grafting these seedlings into any stock will not change 
the result. The fruit may be better or worse than the 
parent; there is little chance of its being just like it. 





The American Pomological So- 
ciety.— The President of this association, the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, writes that Tuesday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember next, is appointed for the commencement of the 
next session, at St. Louis, Mo. We learn that it is the 
intention of western pomologists to make this the most 
attractive, and it will undoubtedly be the largest meeting 
held in many years. 

Clapp’s Favorite Pear.—J. Coombs, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., and others. There is such a 
pear as the Clapp’s Favorite. It has been chiefly grown 
near Boston, and held at a ratherhigh price. We hare 
not seen the fruit, but Mr. Hovey informs us that it has not 
fulfilled the expectations which were held regarding it. 





Evergreens from the Forest.—Every 
year large quantities of Arbor Vites and other evergreens 
are exposed for sale in the streets of New York. Large 
trees of this kind are not as likely to live as those grown 
inthe nursery, but small ones are more sure to grow. 
These forest seedlings are frequently bought by nur- 
serymen at a low price, and after a few years in the 
nursery, they make salable trees. We had occasion to 
buy a large lot of these young trees fora relative at the 
West some years ago, and though a considerable number 
died, enough were saved to make the investment a 
profitable one. These trees are generally sold by venders 
on the streets, and if there are any regularly engaged in 
the business, they should let it be known by advertising. 
The only place we know of to get these forest trees of 
first hands, is at Bangor, Me. Mr. Henry Little of that 
place has for some years been engaged in furnishing 
trees, and is prepared to fill orders. 

Doolittle’s Black Cap Raspberry. 
—R. W. Woodville, Rice Co., Minn., asks what is the 
difference between the Doolittle and the common Black 
Cap. It isonlya more prolific variety, bearing larger 
and better fruit, just as the New Rochelle, Kittatinny, 
etc., are better forms of the common blackberry. 





Sex of the Tribune Straw berries.— 
“‘ Subscriber,” Westchester Co.. Pa. The Monitor, Col. 
Ellsworth and Brooklyn Scarlet have perfect flowers, and 
will need no other kind set with them to fertilize them. 

Substitute for Glass. —S. P. Miller, 
Logan Co., Ohio, asks about the use of oiled muslin and 
paper for hot-bed sash. The thing is not new, and has 
been more or less used these many years. A frame cov- 
ered in this way will be better than no hot-bed, but it will 








not be cheaper in the end; the cloth is easily torn, and 
sags with changes of temperature and the weight of rain 
or snow. Besides, considerable light is obstructed. 


Fall Planting.—“C. J. B.,” Bethany, Mo., 
set out a vineyard last fall, and now has fears that he did 
wrong, and wishes to know if he had better plant over 
again without waiting to see the result. We should cer- 
tainly not plant over again, as the vines are quite likely 
to do well, if they were properly set. Some of our best 
vineyardists prefer autumn to spring planting. 





Models of Fruit.—J. H. Lubme & Co., 556 
Broadway, N. Y., have left at our office samples of 
porcelain models of fruit, made under the direction of 
the Thuringian Horticultural Society. These are in- 
tended for pomologists as standards of comparison. The 
catalogue includes European varieties mainly, but we 
understand that it is the intention of the society to publish 
models of American fruits as fast as they can be procured. 





‘Khe Snow Apple.—a New York subscriber 
traveling in Michigan, sends us a drawing and description 
—both very good—of the Snow Apple, which he was told 
was native there. Itis the old Pomme de Niege, or 
Fameuss, believed to be a native of Canada. It is much 
grown in Michigan and in other Western States, where it 
is deservedly prized as avery pleasant autumn apple. 

A Movable Trellis.—c. C. Smith, Mar- 
shall Co., Iowa, sends us a drawing of a grape trellis 
which is pinned to permanent posts and so arranged that 
it can be laid over. It is said to be patented, but the same 
thing has been in use for other vines than the grape. 
We doubt its utility for any but young and slender vines. 





A ** Flowering Willow.?’—H. L. South- 
worth, Utah Co., Utah Territory. We cannot tell what 
this is without specimens. Send a bit when in blossom. 
All willows flower, but some are more showy than others. 

N. ¥Y. State Agricultural Society.— 
Annual Meeting.—New Officers.—We were 
present through the two days, but have room only for an 
item. The officers elected for 1866 are: President: Hon. 
J. Stanton Gould, of Hudson; Vice-Presidents: Ist. Dis- 
trict, Thos. H. Faile, jr., New York; 2nd, Samuel Thorne. 
Duchess Co.: 3rd, Adin Thayer, jr., Rensselaer Co., 4th, 
G. A. T. Van Horne, Montgomery Co.; 5th, James Ged- 
des, Onondaga; 6th, Joseph McGraw, Tompkins Co.; 7th, 
H. T. E. Foster, Seneca Co., 8th, Horace S. Huntley, 
Cattaraugus Co., Cor. Secretary, Col. B. P. Johnson. 
Albany. Rec. Secretary, Erastus Corning, jr., Albany, 
Treasurer, Luther H. Tucker, Albany. Executive Com- 
mittee: Geo. H, Brown, Dutchess Co.; J. T. Williams, 
Chautauqua.Co.; H. W. Dwight, Cayuga Co., Solon Ro- 
binson. New York.: C. J. Hayes, Otsego Co.; T. L. Har- 
rison; Gen. C. 8. Wainwright, and Isaac H. Cocks, 


The American Cattle Breeder’s As« 
sociation, hitherto mainly confined to New England 
in its operations, held its Annual Meeting at Albany, Feb. 
15, simultenously with the N. Y. State Society's Meeting, 
with the object of enlisting more general interest, and 
extending its influences to a wider sphere. A consider- 
able number of new members were enrolled, a friendly 
discussion took place, and officers and committees for 
the year were chosen. For want of room, this number 
being already made up on our return, we must defer the 
names, etc., until the next paper. 





Catalogues, etc., Rececived.—Hargis 
& Sommer, Star Nurseries, Quincy, Ill, Catalogue ... 
A. M. Purdy, South Bend (Indiana) Nursery...-J. 
M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y. Catalogue of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds.... Frost & Co., Gene- 
see Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogue for 
Spring of 1866. .. Willitts Bros., Buchanan, Mich, Cat- 
alogue of Small Fruits, with Metcalfs Early Seedling 
Strawberry as a specialty ... Alfred Bridgeman, 876 
Broadway. Catalogue of Kitchen Garden Seeds.... 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. Catalogue of 
Garden -Seeds, including several specialties .... John 
Vanderbilt, 23 Fulton St. Garden, Flower and Field 
Seeds, Implements, Manures, ete.. .Comstock, Ferre & 
Co., Wethersfield, Conn., (Hartford P.0.). Catalogue 
of products of their Seed Farm and Gurdens....John 5. 
Collins, Moorestown, N. J. Catalogue of Small Fruits. 
.... B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass. Catalogue for 1865 
and 1866, a large and well illustrated pamphlet, which 
contains descriptions and directions for culture of 
flowers, vegetables, etc..... R. G. Hanford, Columbus, 
Ohio. Descriptive catalogue of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Nursery, illustrated. ...Constitution and By-laws of the 
Hocking Valley (Ohio) Agricultural Socie:y ...Trans- 
actions of the Massachusetts Horticu!tural Society, 1865. 
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DR UARTMAN’S SAFETY BRIDLE AND REIN S—2L£ograved for the American Agriculturist, 


Sheep for Illinois.—Lewis Britain, Menard 
Co., Ill. We certainly doubt not that at present at will 
pay best to raise wool rather than mutton. The Spanish- 
American sheep require less care and are generally 
hardier. The best way to get a flock is undoubtedly to 
procure good sound, heavy fleeced rams of the Spanish 
Merinoor American Merino breeds, and to use them upon 
young native ewes of good size and shape, selected from 
healthy flocks. Keep up the flock,by using only good rains. 





Making a2 Ewe own a strange 
Lamb.--A. P. Taft, Trumbull Co., Ohio, writes as 
follows: ‘* When you find a ewe with a dead lamb bleat- 
ing piteously and mourning over it; if you wish to make 
her adopt another, catch the ewe, milk her own milk 
upon the lamb, then removing the dead one out of her 
sight, step back out of the way and witness the joy of 
the mother at the supposed restoration of her offspring. 





Laurel Poisoning again. — “H.” 
writes that the Sheep Laurel or Lamb-Kill (Kalmia an- 
gustifolia) is injurious even when dry. He had some 
sheep poisoned by eating hay containing it, and thinks its 
effects worse than when eaten fresh. He finds the 
most efficacious remedy to be a strong decoction of 
senna, to be given in repeated doses until the bowels are 
moved. We are glad to record at least one remedy that 
has an appearance of efficacy. “ H.” further remarks 
that if lambs have plenty of milk and succulent food, such 
as turnips, young grass etc., they are not apt to eat 
enough laurel to hurt them. Here is an excellent chance 
for- some veterinary student to make valuable investi- 
gations. If the real action of the poison were well 
understood, the poigoning could be treated intelligently. 


’ 





Runaways and Kickers Mastered. 


Horsemen have long known that no horse can 
bear a strong pressure by the bit against the corners 
of the mouth ; and they have employed a cord or 
reins or a pair of reins passing from the hands 
(through the rings in the harness) through rings in 
the headstall and to the bit, in connection with an 
ordinary pair of reins, to check runaway horses, or 
to control vicious or kicking ones. These contri- 
vances were so bungling, that they never came 
much into use, and spirited horses, fit for much 
better things, were broken in spirit by the lash, and 
set to some kind of drudgery or tread-mill work, 
where they soon wore out both pluck and life. 
Dr. 8. B. Hartman, of Millersville, Laneaster Co., 
Pa., has an invention which gives, in a very pretty 
and convenient pair of reins, all the ability to stop 
a runaway horse, to check a hard-mouthed one, to 
arrest akicker at the first symptom, just as effectu- 
ally as the old bungling contrivance alluded to, and 
very much easier. The above spirited picture 
shows the effect of these reins upon ahorse. The 
head is thrown up, the eyes lifted so that he cannot 
see the ground, the weight of the body thrown 
completely off the fore feet, so that kicking is out 
of the question, and the animal being thrown upon 
its haunches, of course must stop ; he cannot even 
back, for the Doctor says, and though we have not 
tried this, it seems true, that a horse may be made to 
sit down squarely on his rump. The bit is a simple 





snaffle, or plain bar bit, attached to the headstall in 
such a way that the cheek strap (not buckled into the 
bit ring, but running through it), may be shortened 
up almost indetinitely by a pull upon the safety 
reins. These are attached to the check strap, 
passed up through the bearing or check rein 
swivels (the rein being removed) and joining the 
direct reins at the saddle or hames rings,from this 
point,they pass back to the hands, through the centre 
of the round driving reins, and terminate in loops 
and straps. While driving with two hands, the 
loops may be held by passing the fore fingers loosely 
through them, and when the driver wishes to use 
only one hand to drive, the straps of the safety 
reins hang down in front of his knuckles, and may 
be seized by the whip-hand at any instant that he 
wishes to apply their latent power. Thesafety reins 
are not borne upon at all in ordinary driving. We 
have tried them somewhat ourselves,and have placed 
them in the hands ofseveral experienced horsemen, 
who agree in their good opinion of them. ‘ Ata- 
lanta”’ is a rather famous trotting mare owned in 
this neighborhood, so hard-mouthed as to be en- 
tirely unmanageable with common reins and bits— 
with the safety bridleshe was driven not only with 
safety, but with ease, and in her horse way owned 
“beat,” for the first time in her life. In Lancaster 
County, where the reins have been in use a year or 
two, we learn that they are regarded with high 
favor, ladies and children driving horses considered 
entirely unsafe before they were applied. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
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The Squire wants me to put some rotten manure 
for afoot or two round the trunks of the apple 
trees. I told him I did not see how it could do 
them much good. The roots probably extend for 
ten or fifteen feet on all sides of the trees, and it is 
principally from the extremities of the roots that 
the tree gets its food. 

To this he replied, “* Because in the spring all rain 
runs down the trunk of the tree and so along the 
roots to the extremities, and if manure is put 
around the trunk, the water will carry its fertilizing 
ingredients to the fibrous roots.” Is there any 
truth in this idea? Our best pomologists recem- 
mend enriching the whole land, and so faras I have 
read, agree in the assertion that manure applied 
merely fora foot or two about the trunk can do 
little good. And yet the practice of putting a little 
manure at the base of the trees is very common. 
Is there any truth in the ’Squire’s explanation ? 

I must confess that I do not exactly see, in case 
the whole surface is manured, how the manure gets 
to the roots. Where orchards are plowed, the 
roots must be five or six inches below the surface, 
and it would seem from all the experiments of Way, 
and confirmed by Licbig, that manures, unless em- 
ployed in teo excessive quantities, do not descend 
far into the subsoil. We might make the surface 
soil rich for six inches without furnishing to all the 
roots of the trees beneath, any nourishment. 

If this is true, it follows that the benefit of culti- 
vating the soil among trees is due not so much to 
its erriching the soil, as to its keeping from the 
subsoil the roots of plants that would take up the 
moisture and plant-food that are needed for the 
roots of the fruit trees. We know that a grain or 
grass crop seriously checks the growth of young 
trees, while cultivating the surface of the iand fa- 
vors the growth and fruitfulness of the orchard. If 
we had some crop whose roots did not go more than 
two or three inches into the soil, Ido not see that 
its growth would injure the trees. Perhaps beans 
come as near it as anything we have 

I hear that our school-teacher says that Mr. B. 
told her that “ larnin’ and farmin’ don’t go to- 
gether.” — This is unkind in Friend B., but it does 
not hit me. Some years ago the workingmen of 
Rochester determined to vote for no one who 
was not one of their number. They would not 
have a professional man on their ticket. After the 
slate was made up, it was discovered, to their con- 
sternation, that they had nominated a young lawyer 
for the office of district attorney. ‘Oh well, never 
mind,” said their leader, “ he is not lawyer enongh 
to hurt him.” It is so of my larnin’. I think “me 
and my neighbors” are perfectly safe. If larnin’ is 
the only drawback to successful farmin’, it will be 
hard to beat us. 





Tam not surprised at the prejudice that exists 
against “book farming.” There is good reason for 
it. As the Agriculturist said last month, “ Popular 
Science is too apt to be popular error.” I have 
just been reading an article in one of the leading 
agricultural journals of England, in which the 
writer betrays an ignorance that is inexcusable. It 
isa review of the “Sixth Annual Report of the 
Board of Agriculture in Victoria,” one of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. The writer says they are trying 
“to render the practice of agriculture in strict 
accordance with modern science, instead of adopting 
the ruinous system of working the land out by in- 
cessantly cropping it with cereals, as is the practice 
in America.” Further on we are told that “ the 
colony at present does not grow wheat enough for 
its own consumption!” Had we followed the advice 
Of this writer, the same would have been true of 
America. We may have erred in growing too 
much grain. It would have been better bad we 
paid more attention to keeping up the fertility of 
the soil. But those people who are continually 
harping about “the exhaustion of the soil in Amer- 





ica” do not know, what they are talking about. 
‘The most that can be said is, that we found a soil 
that had been heavily msnured by nature, and that 
we have grown wheat and other grains till this 
manure is pretty much exhausted. This is all. The 
soil is not exhausted. We have hardly as yet made 
any draft upon it. 

But this is not what I was going to speak about. 
It seems that the great enemy to the wheat plant 
in Victoria is the rust, and a chemist has been em- 
ployed to analyze the soil, in order to discover the 
cause. He found, according to our English critic, 
that in the sections where the rust was most preva- 
lent, the soil was deficient in phosphates. Some of 
the soils, he says, contained no phosphate at all. If 
so, there would have been no wheat to rust: for 
wheat cannot grow without phosphates—and the 
same is true of grass. I know of no ordinary plant, 
even a weed, that does not contain phosphates, and 
ifsuch plants grow on a soil it is proof positive 
that there are phosphates in the soil, whether the 
chemist can detect them or not. 


On some of the soils he found 0.71 per cent. of 
phosphates, and these are the only figures given. 
The writer says “with such adeficiency of the most 
essential elements of a good wheat soil, it is not 
surprising that a failure should occur, but rather 
that wheat should grow at all.” Now an acre of 
soil twelve inches deep would weigh about 3,000,000 
lbs., so that if it contained only 0.71 per cent. of 
phosphates, an acre would contain 21,300 lbs. 

Acrop of wheat of fifty bushels per acre contains, 
in grain and straw, about 70 lbs. of phosphates ; so 
that this land, which is said to be so deficient in 
phosphates, contains enough for three hundred suc- 
cessive crops of wheat of 50 bushels per acre. And 
this is assuming that the straw is removed from the 
land and no manure of any kind is applied to the 
soil! Truly, as Friend B. says, larnin’ and farmin’ 
do not go together. — Mark you, I do not say that 
a deficiency of phosphates or of lime is not the 
cause of the rust in wheat. All [claim is that an 
analysis will not show the fact. The only way it 
can be ascertained is to apply some phosphates, or 
some lime, to a portion of the land, and see if it 
prevents the rust. 

In this section, last season, our wheat rusted 
badly, and had the crop been attacked a week or 
ten days earlier, thedamage would have been quite 
serious. As it was, except on low, wet land, the 
rust was confined pretty much to the leaves, and 
did not appear before the grain was so far advanced 
that the juices in the straw were sufficient to ma- 
ture the grain. In the Western States rust very 
frequently proves a serious enemy to the wheat 
crop. There is no known remedy. In this case, as 
in the case of the midge, the great aim should be 
to get the crop as early as possible. 





Why cannot we burn our own lime? On nearly 
all farms in this section we have abundance of 
limestone, that by burning makes excellent lime. 
The cost of a kiln is but little, and on many farms 
there is enough rough wood that cannot be sold, to 
burn all the lime needed to manure the land. Iam 
satisfied that we must use more lime. Except ina few 
localities the practice of liming is almost unknown 
in our agriculture. I know many people think 
that where the rocks are principally limestone 
there is no necessity of liming. But while this 
may be true in individual cases,it is by no means 
trae asarule. Land in England that rests on the 
chalk (which is a soft limestone) is found to be 
greatly benefited by the application of lime. In 
the few cases where I have heard of lime being used 
hereabouts, it has had an excellent effect, the only 
drawback being its great cost. They ask 25 to 30 
cents a bushel for it. In England it is estimated 
that the farmer can quarry six tons of limestone 
and burn it, for $4.10, including interest on capital, 
tools,etc. These six tons yield about 100 bushels 
of lime, so that the cost is only four cents a bushel. 
Where larger and better constructed kilns are used, 
the cost of burning is much less, though the first 
outlay is greater Even supposing it cost us three 
times as much as this, I believe we could use 50 





to 100 bushels per acre with profit. For grass, 
clover, peas, and barley, there is nothing like lime. 
The grass is thicker at the bottom, sweeter, heavier 
and more nutritious. The weeds and moss are 
choked out, and white clover and valuable grasses 
take their plage. 





Relatively to wheat, barley is now lower than it 
has been for many years. The Agriculturist last 
month quotes barley in New York at 85 cents to 
$1.15; and red and amber wheat at $1.62 to $2.25; 
in other words, wheat is worth as much again as 
barley. Two years ago I predicted* that this would 
be the case. In 1860, at this time, the best red 
wheat was worth in New York $1.30, and the best 
barley 85 cents. In 1861 red wheat was worth $1.40 
and barley 80 cents. Before the close of 1862 the 
best red wheat sold for $1.45, and barley for $1.60. 

Barley is sold by weight at 48 lbs. per bushel and 
wheat at 60 Ibs., so that at the above prices 100 
lbs. of wheat and barley were worth: 


Wheat. Barley. Wheat. Barley. 
1860 .. $2.16 .. $1.77 | 1862 .. $2.41 .. $3.33 
1861 .. 2.33 .. 16611866 .. 4.25 .. 2.40 

As compared with other grains, except wheat, 
barley still commands a good price. It is higher 
here than in England,-and we ought to be able to 
grow it with a profit. The Canadian farmers beat 
us in raising barley, and yet their soil and climate 
are no better than ours. They take more pains 
with the crop. It seems strange, but is neverthe- 
less true, that thousands of bushels of Canadian 
barley are sent to the large cities of the West. The 
last number of the Prairie Farmer quotes barley in 
Chicago at from 30 to 60 cents for common to good 
grades, and $1.20 to $1.30 for choice grades of 
Canada. It would seem from this, that the West 
does not raise good barley.. If the “ Reciprocity 
Treaty” with Canada is not renewed, the proba- 
bilities are, that barley of prime quality will com- 
mand a high price next fall, and we shall be safe in 
putting in a good breadth this spring. 

The great difficulty in raising barley is, to get it 
in early enough. The land should be rich, and as 
mellow as a garden. . A good, strong loam, if thor- 
oughly pulverized, produces heavier crops than the 
lighter soils. But alight, warm, dry, sandy loam, 
if rich enough, generally produces the best barley, 
for the reason that it is difficult to get the heavier 
soils in fine tilth early in the season. On the light 
soils, a little artificial manure, if it can be obtained 
of good quality and at a fair price, can be used with 
great advantage tothe barley crop. It will increase 
the yield and improve the quality—and it is quality 
that should be the principal aim. Think of common 
barley selling in Chicago at 30 cents per bushel, and 
choice at $1.80! I think 100 lbs. of genuine Pe- 
ruvian guano, mixed-with 200 Ibs. of a good super- 
phosphate, would, in a fair season, on dry, well 
prepared land, sown early, give us from 40 to 50 
bushels of barley per acre. 





One of my neighbors was telling me yesterday, 
that he intended breaking up an old meadow this 
spring, and summer fallowing it for wheat. I ad- 
vised him not to do it. I did the same thing two 
years ago; I broke up an old meadow in June and 
summer-fallowed it at considerable expense, and 
did not get as good a crop as I did from wheat 
sown after barley. A farmer near Canandaigua 
says he observed the same thing. John Johnston 
also writes me on the subject. He says: “I no- 
ticed some time ago, that you stated your wheat 
was not so good on your old sod-fallow as on your 
barley stubble. I often thought to write that I 
x. ver got a really good crop of wheat on old sod 
fallowed, but have had good crops on old sod by 
plowing only once, and keeping the surface mellow 
with the cultivator and harrow. Buta better way 
is, to take a summer crop trom old sod and fallow 
the following year. This is almost sure to give the 
very best wheat crops. My practice for over 27 
years was to keep my best wheat land in fallow 
and wheat alternately—sowing clover among the 


* “ Walks and Talks ” in Genesee Farmer, 1864, p, 203. 
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wheat in spring, pasturing lightly in autumn, and 
heavily with sheep the next spring, till I got it 
plowed. In this way I did well. 

“ Fallowing is the true way to raise good wheat 
crops, at least on clay soil. Still, if manure enough 
ean be obtained, it is more profitable to take a 
barley crop and sow the stubble with wheat—the 
barley crop getting the first chance of the manure. 
Wheat does not require much manure, but I never 
yet gave spring barley too much. I had nearly 40 
bushels of spring barley per acre last year.” 

It is not common to apply manure directly to the 
barley ¢rop, except artificial manure; it is not con- 
venient to do so. Barley is usually sown after 
corn, and the manure is applied to the corn. I 
presume this is the plan adopted by Mr. Johnston. 
He puts the manure on the grass the fall previous, 
and then plows up the sod in the spring and plants 
corn, followed by barley and then wheat. It is not 
considered a good plan to grow three grain crops 
in succession, but ifyou can manure highly enough, 
and cultivate the corn thoroughly, there is no ob- 
jection to it. If the land is not rich, however, 
better seed down the barley in clover and let it lie 
one or two years, and then break it up for wheat. 
If you like, the wheat can again be sown with grass 
and clover, or it may be followed with barley. 





Clover is our great renovating crop. We cannot 
sow tov much of it. We should grow our own 
seed, and sow it as often as possible. One of my 
neighbors threshed his clover seed a few days ago 
and got 124 bushels of clean seed from 24 acres 
From the same land, before letting the clover grow 
for seed, he cut 14 good two-horse loads of clover 
hay. Such «crop pays better than wheat. All he 
did to it was to sow a bushel of plaster per acre on 
the clover last spring. 

One of my horses sprained the muscles on the 
inside of his thigh. He was quite lame, and appar- 
ently in considerable pain. The leg became hot 
and swollen, and 1 was afraid he would be laid up 
for several weeks. It is a bad place to get at. 
Knowing that there is nothing so good for a 
sprained ankle as pouring cold water on to it, I got 
the hydropult and forced a stream of ice cold water 
on to the inside of the thigh. It seemed to relieve 
the pain at once. I repeated it every few hours, 
and in three days the horse was entirely well and 
at work again! Great are the virtues of cold water. 





I have just sold one of my little pigs. They are 
not quite four months old and the one I sold 
weighed 117 lbs. Is not that pretty good? I got 
$17.50 for her, while a farmer in the neighbourhood 
sold some of his last month that are about the same 
age, at $7.00, and thought he had got a good price. 
So much for a little blood. 

In the neighborhood of large cities, where fresh 
pork is in demand, the small breeds of pigs, such as 
the Essex and Suffolk, are more profitable than the 
large breeds. I question if we can compete with 
the West in the production of heavy hogs for 
packing or for bacon. Dressed hogs the past season 
have not brought in Rochester over halfa cent a 
pound more than in Chicago, while the corn on 
which they feed is twice as high. In most of the 
interior towns in the far West, corn is not worth 
over 20 cents a bushel, and in some not over 10 
cents, while here it is from 7 to 80 cents. Can we 
feed hogs and compete with the West? In raising 
nice, fresh pork for the butchers in spring and 
summer, we are not brought in competition with 
the West, and this is the kind of hog-raising that 
will pay. You want a breed that will fat at any age, 
from six weeks to six months, that you can have 
ready at any time the butcher needs them. 


In the Agriculturist last month there is a table 
showing the amount of produce exported from New 
York during the last seven years. It seems that in 
1859 the total amount of wheat exported was only 
297,587 bushels. The next year we exported over 
thirleen million bushels! and in 1861 nearly twenty- 
niue millions. Have we ever exported so large a 
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quantity in any single year before? In 1862 we 
again exported twenty-five millions, and in 1863 
fifteen millions; in 1864 twelve millions, and in 
1865 only two anda half millions. This is a great 
falling off as compared with the four years previous, 
but it is more than I expected. I think most of it 
must have been exported early inthe year and is in 
reality a part of the crop of 1864 rather than of 1865. 

But is it not remarkable, that during the four 
years from 1861 to 1864, while we were engaged in 
a most gigantic war, we were able to spare, and did 
spare, over 82,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides 
flour equal to 50,000,000 bushels more; or in all, 
132,000,000 bushels of wheat! These figures show 
how much the country was indebted to its agricul- 
ture for the means to carry on the war. 

The export of Indian corn last year was over 414 
million bushels as compared with 846,831 in 1863. 
The Envlish farmers are beginning to appreciate 
our corn as a food for fattening stock, and doubt- 
less the demand will continue. 
English agricultural papers recently asserted, and 
unquestionably with truth, that Indian corn is the 
cheapest food the farmers can purchase, and that 
there is no sense in their paying $55 per ton for 
oileake, when a ton of corn can be had for $33. 
There is an unusually large quantity of corn in 
warehouses and in the hands of farmers, and we 
can meet any demand that can be made upon us, 
With the high price 07 meat, however, it would be 
well to feed it out at home more liberally. What 
ashame it is to send lean cattle to market when 
good beef is so high, and the means of fattening it 
so abundant. In Chicago, inferior cattle are sold 
as low as 334 cents per pound, while choice fat 
cattle bring from 714 to 8 cents. A steer weighing 
1200 Ibs. in the one case would bring $96, while one 
weighing 1000 lbs., if sold at 314 cents, would bring 
only $32.50 Now, I do not say that the addition of 
200 Ibs. of flesh and fat would convert one of these 
“scallawags” into choice beef, but it would cer- 
tainly go far towards it. 





We must pay more attention to breeding cattle. 
There is a crying necessity for well bred stock. 
Greatly as our cattle have improved withia the 
last fifteen or twenty years, it is still difficult to 
find a good well bred steer. The majority of ani- 
mals are so ill bred, that it is impossible to fat 
them til! they are four or five years old. Now how 
much does it cost to keep a steer two years? It 
seems to me, that this sum, varying in different 
localities, say from $40 to $75, is the difference in 
the profit of feeding a good and a poor animal. Is 
there any error in this statement? Ido not ask for 
thoroughbreds, only for grades. It may cost’ fifty 
cents ora dollar more to obtain such a calf, but 
will it not pay ? 

I do not know of a first-class Shorthorn bull in 
this county. A few years ago a liberal-minded 
gentleman purchased one from Mr. Sheldon, and 
kept him a year or two; but the farmers begrudged 
the extra 50 cents, and the gentleman sold his bull 
in disgust. Had he kept him a few years longer, 
until his calves showed their superiority, he would 
have been appreciated. 





“But the Shorthorns are not good for milk!” 
Some of'them are not. They have been bred for 
beef. Butacross with our so-called “native” cows 
often produces excellent milkers, and if any of 
them prove poor, they can readily be disposed of to 
the butcher. I was talking to Lewis F. Allen about 
this matter the other day, and he says he knows no 
way in which we can 60 readily and so surely obtain 
a good herd of dairy cows. Use a thoroughbred 
Shorthorn bull, raise all the calves — and they can 
be raised on very little milk—and then ifthe heifers 
prove good milkers they will be very good. Ifthey 
do not, fat them for beef. 

Isaw a statement the other day in an English 
paper, of a farmer who lives in a dairy district, that 
bought the calves from his neighbors when a few 
days old, and raised them by hand. By buying 
them at different times, he said he had raised as 
many as fifteen calves on the milk of one cow. Te 
gave them a little new milk for a few days, aud af- 
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terwards skimmed milk,with the addition of linseed 
tea, scalded meal, ete. This practice might be adopt- 
ed here. Get a good Shorthorn bull, and then buy 
the calves when a few days old. It would pay, 








Something that Will Pay. 
——G 

Every cultivator ought to raise enough first-rate 
seed of all his staple crops to at least supply his 
own needs. But comparatively few will give the 
extra care in cultivation, selection, ete., necessary 
to secure a prime article, and hence choice samples 
always have a ready demand, at top prices. Here is 
an opportunity for some one in every neighbor- 
hood to make money. Select some one or two 
staple articles, and make a specialty of raising them 
for seed. Each year, sow or plant none but the 
best, place it under the most favorable conditions 
possible, as to exposure, soil and cultivation, and 
in a few seasons by judicious management a grade 
may be reached and a reputation be made that will 


give a rich return. Whoever could to-day offer 500 
bushels of oats, barley, or spring wheat acknow- 


ledged to be the best of their kind in the country, 
could command his own price, within reasonable 
limits, and perhaps a little beyond. 
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The Uses and Management of Cold 
Frames. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, JERSEY CITY. 


We use cold frames for preserving cauliflower, 
cabbage and lettuce plants during the winter 
and the forwarding of lettuce and cucumbers in 
spring and summer. 

To make the matter as clear as possible, we 
will suppose that the market gardener, having 
five or six acres of land, has provided himself 
with 100 of 3x6 feet sashes. The cauliflower, 
cabbage or lettuce plants which they are intend- 
ed to cover in winter, should be sown in the 
open garden from the 10th to the 20th of Sep- 
tember and when of sufficient size, which they 
will be in about a month from the time of sow- 
ing, they must be replanted in the boxes or 
frames, to be covered by the sashes as winter 
advances. 

The boxes or frames we use, are simply two 
boards, running parallel and nailed to posts to 
secure them in lne. The one for the back is 
ten or twelve inches wide, and that for the front 
seven or eight inches, to give the sashes, when 
placed upon them, pitch enough to carry off 
rain and to better catch the sun’s rays The 
length of the frame or box may be regulated 
by the position in which it is placed; a conve- 
nient length is fifty or sixty feet, requiring 
eighteen or twenty sashes. 

Shelter from the North-west is of great im- 
portance, and if the ground is not sheltered 
naturally, a board fence six feet in height is 
almost indispensable. The sashes should face 
South or South-east. Each sash will hold five 
hundred plants of cabbage or cauliflower, and 
about eight handred of lettuce. These numbers 
will determine the proper distance apart, for 
those who have not had experience. It should 
never be lost sight of that these plants are almost 
hardy, and consequently will stand severe 
freezing without injury ; but to insure this con- 
dition they must be treated as their nature de- 
mands, that is, that in cold weather, and even in 
clear winter days, when the thermometer marks 
15 or 20 degrees in the shade, they must be 
abundantly aired, either by titing up the sash 
at the back, or better still, when the day is mild, 
by stripping the sash clear off. By this hardening 
process, there is no necessity for any other cov- 
ering but the sash. In our locality, we occar 
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sionally have the thermometer from 5 to 10 be- 
low zero for a day or two together, yet in all 
our time we have never used mats, shutters, or 
any covering except the glass, and I do not 
think we lose more than two per cent. of our 
plants. Some may think that the raising of 
plants in this manner must involve considerable 
trouble, but when they are informed that the 
cabbage and lettuce plants so raised and planted 
out in March or April, not unfrequently bring a 
thousand dollars per acre before the middle of 
July, giving us time to follow up with celery 
for a second crop, it will be seen that the prac- 
tice is not unprofitable. 

But we have not yct done with the use of the 
gashes; to make them still available, spare 
boxes or frames must be made, in all respects 
similar to those in use for the cabbage plants. 
These frames should be covered up during win- 
ter with straw or leaves in depth sufficient to 
keep the ground from freezing, so that they 
may be got at and be in proper condition to be 
planted with lettuce by the end of February or 1st 
of March. By this time the weather is always 
mild enough to allow the sashes to be taken off 
from the cabbage and lettuce plants, and they 
are now transferred to the spare frames to cover 
and forward the lettuce. Under cach sash we 
plint fifty lettuce plants, having the ground 
first well enriched by digging in about 3 inches 
of wellrotted manure. The management of the 
lettuce for heading is in all respects similar to 
that used in preserving the plants in winter; 
the only thing to be attended to, being to give 
abundance of air, and on the occasion of rain to 
remove the sashes entirely, so that the ground 
may receive a good soaking, which will tend to 
promote a more rapid and luxuriant growth. 

The crop is fit for market in about six weeks 
from time of planting, which is always two or 
three wecks sooner than that from the open 
ground. The average price for all planted is 
about $£ per hundred at wholesale, so that 
again with little trouble our crop gives us $2 
per sash in six weeks. 

I believe this second use of the sash is not 
practised outside of this district, most gardeners 
having the opinion that the winter plants of 
cauliflower, cabbage or lettuce, would be injured 
by their complete exposure to the weather at 
as early a date as the first of March. In fact, 
here we haye still a few old fogies among us, 
Whose timidity or obstinacy in this matter pre- 
vents them from making this use of their sashes, 
and thereby causing them an annual loss of $2: 
per sash, and as some of them have over a 
thousand sashes, the loss is of some magnitude. 

In my own practice, I have made my glass do 
double duty in this Way for fifleen years; the 
number when I first started being fifty, increas- 
ing to the present time, when I have in use fif- 
teen hundred sashes. Yet in all that time I 
have only onee got my plants (so exposed) in- 
jured, and then only a limited number, which I 
had neglected to sufficiently harden by airing. 

We have still another use of the sashes to de- 
tail. Our lettuce being cut out by middle of 
May, we then plant five or six seeds of the Im- 
proved White Spine Cucumber in the centre of 
each sash. At that season they come up at 
once, protected by the covering at night. The 
sashes are left on until the middle of June, when 
the crop begins to be sold. The manage- 
ment of the cucumber crop as regards aining, is 
hardly different from that of the lettuce, except 
in its early stage of growth it requires to be kept 
warmer ; being a tropical plant, it is very impa- 
tient of being chilled, but in warm days airing 


| delicate than beans. 
| altogether to unthinking workers, (no one know- 





should never be neglected, or the concentration 
of the sun’s rays on the glass would raise the 
temperature to an extent to injure, if not en- 
tirely destroy the crop. This third use of the 
sashes I have never yet made so profitable as 
the second, although always sufficiently so to 
make it well worth the labor. 

There are a few men here who make a busi- 
ness from the use of sashes only, having no 
ground except that occupied by the frames. In 
this way the winter crop of cauliflower or cab- 
bage plants are sold at an average of $3 per 
sash, in March or April; the lettuce at $2 per 
sash in May, and the cucumbers at $1 per sash 
in June, making an average of $6 per sash for 
the season; and it must be remembered that 
these are wholesale prices, and that too in the 
market of New York, where there is great com- 
petition. There is no doubt that in hundreds 
of cities and towns of the Union the same use 
of sashes would double or treble these results. 
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Cotton Planting by Northern Men. 
ee 

There has been a great mystery thrown about 
cotton culture by some of the writers on the 
subject, and this is in some measure seen in the 
only manual on that subject, by Turner. (See 
Book-List.) The fact is, cotton is just as easy 
to cultivate as corn, and nothing like so hard to 
grow as tobacco. 

It needs a deep, well-worked soil, moderate 
enrichment, and clean culture. It is a hardy, 
vigorous plant, bearing almost any amount of 
neglect if it gets a good start, and even when 
quite small—a mere seed-leaf plant—is no more 
Were the planting left 





ing whether one seed in twenty would grow, or 
that all would not,) they would be very likely to 
drop handfuls of seed where a dozen would 
answer, or scatter them in the drill as if they 
were distributing a fertilizer. This they did, 
and it is no wonder that the puny crowded 
plants, left weeks without being thinned out, 
convinced “ Massa” that he had a very delicate 
and tender plant (or weed, as they call the cotton 
plant at the South) to deal with. 

The land should be such as is capable of good 
tilth—that is, such as will become somewhat 
mellow, at least friable when well plowed and 
harrowed. Very light sandy land is unsuitable, 
unless it be compacted by a considerable amount 
of vegetable matter, as a sod of young grass 
and clover, the grewth of the fall and winter, 
and such land may be well plowed in the spring 
and not in autumn, in order that this vegetable 
growth may be secured. On ordinary loams 
the plowing ought to be done in the winter to 
save time, but with good plows, put down quite 
as deep or a little deeper than former tillage has 
gone, spring plowing will do equally well. If 
possible, follow the plow with a sub-soil plow, 
running once in each furrow, for the cotton 
plant sends down a strong tap-root into the 
subsoil, and it is desirable that the way should 
be opened, especially in compact soils, The 
ground being plowed and harrowed, and allowed 
to settle awhile, a short time before planting it 
is marked off in squares, or ridged for seeding. 

Should the land be in poor heart and stable 
manure or compost be at hand, this should be 
spread and plowed in at the first plowing as for 
corn; in fact, the soil should receive much the 
same treatment as fora corn crop, bearing in 
mind always, that while corn is a very rank 
feeder and will bear any amount of manure, 
cotton is apt to run to leaf and stalk and uot to 





fruit if too much stimulated. If manuring is to 
be done in the drill, the drills should be opened 
full four inches deep, the compost spread evenly 
and then covered by a broad surface furrow cast 
from each side upon it, forming a flat ridge 
upon which to plant the seed. Any good com- 
post will be available here, such as bone dust, 
ashes, cotton seed (which has been fermented 
to prevent germination), guano, superphosphate, 
ete., either alone, or such a mixture as one has 
made by mingling with vegetable mold or soil 
to secure even distribution. 

The seed should be tested before planting, in 
order to know with some accuracy what per- 
centage of it ‘will germinate. To do this, count 
out ten parcels of 100 seeds each and sow them 
in cigar boxes or similar things, sinking them in 
the warm earth on the south side of a white 
fence or wall, in March or early in April; cover 
them witha board in case of soaking rains, but 
give them the benefit of all the sunshine. It is 
very important to have a good sort, but it is still 
more so to have seed that will grow, and new 
comers will be very likely to be imposed upon, 


The distance at which the rows should be, 
raries as much as does the distance at which we 

plant corn at the North, and it depends upon 
the strength of the soil and the length and 
moistness of the season. The beginner must be 
guided, more or less as his judgment dictates, 
by the customs of the country. The aim is, to 
have the plants when they get their growth, 
cover the ground, and interlock on all sides 
somewhat, but not enough to prevent getting 
about amongst them easily. On some land they 
will do this if planted 4 feet each way, while in 
other places the rows are three feet apart and 
the plants 15 to 20 inches in the rows. Only 
one plant is left ina place, though half a dozen 
or more seeds are planted. The planting may 
be done by any good corn planter, if the land is 
cultivated flat, but if in ridges or “ beds,” the 
seed must be dropped by hand, or with the hand 
corn planter, which, if the seed is clean, and es- 
pecially if soaked in brine or urine and rolled in 
plaster or lime, will work very well. Poorly 
ginned seed, which is covered with fur, must of 
necessity be dropped by hand. 

The planting ought to be done, as a general 
rule, in April, though good crops are often 
made if planting be delayed until May. The 
plants ought to get a good start before hot 
weather, for the drouths do not check them, if 
the tap-roots are well down in the moist. subsoil. 

As soon as the plants appear, the field should 
be gone over, and any grass or weeds close to 
the plants taken out, and the plants themselves 
thinned to about three in each place. The grass 
will soon start and must be kept down at all 
hazards. There are seedling grasses, which 
during the moist weather of spring start up with 
white clover everywhere that the soil is bro. 
ken, and are very damaging to any crop. We 
advise the use of good steel-toothed cultivators, 
followed by sharp, light bladed hoes, Light har- 
rows would do good service also, especially the 
pole harrow, and indecd any of the imple- 
ments for corn would answer well for cotton. 
The principle is the same, viz.: Clean Culture. 

Our own prejudices are much in favor of flat 
culture on dry land; and where hands are scarce, 
we surely would plant so as to run the plow 
and cultivator each way. Each time it is 
plowed or tilled by horses, it should be gone 
over with hand hoes, to ma<e sure that plants 
are not covered up and that grass is not left 
among them. After the first or cond hoeing, as 
the case may be, only one plant is left in a place, 
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provided it has by that time gained sufficient 
woodiness of stalk to resist the attacks of the 
wire worms, which are sometimes annoying. 
The subsequent culture of this important crop 
may properly be the subject of articles later in 
the season. In the meanwhile, anv hints from 
those interested in this matter, which will be of 
benefit to our readers, will be gladly received. 
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Boara Fences. 
—~-— 

The questions proposed in the November 
Agriculturist (page 336) haye been kindly re- 
sponded to by several experienced fence build- 
ers, Some have answered the questions ; others 
have given figures and descriptions of fences, 
We here call attention to some of these plans. 














Fig. 1. 


Mr. H. T. Richmond, of Chenango Co., N. 
Y., presents two, represented by figures 1 and 2, 
which he describes as follows:—“ Fig. 1 is a 
straight board fence, 45 feet high, and the ad- 
vantages I claim over the common board fence 
are as follows: It is substantial, tasteful, econo- 
mical, easily built, easily moved, and any length 
inay be taken out like a pair of bars. If the 
posts heave out, they can be driven down again. 
No nails are driven through the boards, conse- 
quently the lumber is not injured for any other 
purpose; and on flowed Jands the boards may 
be taken out in the fall, and put in again in the 
spring. The materials are as follows: Boards, 
chestnut or pine, 11 feet long, 6 inches wide; 
posts, chestnut or oak, 7 feet long, round or half- 
round, split or square, sharpened and driven 24 
feet into the ground, 10 feet apart; cleats, chest- 
nut or oak, 45 feet long, 2 inches wide, 14 inch 
thick; nails, one six-penny nail to each board. 

“Fig. 2 isa straight picket fence, 3 feet 10 
inches high, tasteful and economical. Posts, 6 
feet long, 10 feet apart; rails, 11 feet long, 2x3 
inches; pickets, 3 feet 10 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, 1 inch thick ; 2 seven-penpy nails to each 
length. To rebuild either of these fences where 


decayed, split open the old rotten posts to get 
the nails, and then set up the lengths and fasten 
them with nails and cleats to the new posts.” 

Mr. Wm. Day, of Morris Co., N. J., sends a 
sketch of a fence (figure 3),and writes: “In 
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answer to your queries about fences, I send the 
‘following as the result of my own experience 
and observation, combining, in my judgment, 
economy, durability, and neatness for a farm 
fence, in a remarkable degree. I would have 
What is called with us, a rynning or strip fence, 








“ Posts.—In our section of country, chestnut 
timber for posts is preferred to any other. The 
nosts are sawed 7 feet long, 4x 5 inches at the 
bottom, and 3x 4 at the top, and all set 4 feet 2 
inches above ground, 8 feet apart. They should 
be cut in winter when the sap is down, for they 
will thus be lighter to cart and handle, and dry 
out quicker. They may be set as they grew, or 
reversed, whichever way they will saw to the 
best advantage. I never believed there was 
gain enough in durability, secured by inverting 
posts, to balance the necessary waste in sawing. 

“ Boards.—For strips we employ hemlock, 
sawed one inch thick and 16 feet long. Two 
courses of 7-inch strips at the bottom, 5 inches 
apart, and two courses of 5-inch strips, 8 inches 
apart, starting 5 inches from the ground, will 
make the fence 4 feet 2 inches high, as re- 
quired. A cap rail or strip is not necessary 
for strength, but gives the whole a neater ap- 
pearance. If used, it may be sloped to turn 
rain more readily. No fixed rule is necessary 
for this. Each board will require 6 ten-penny 
nails, driven 1} inches from the ends and edges. 
Break joints by all means, to secure strength, and 
I hold a batten to be absolutely indispensable.” 

Mr, Peter H. Storm, of Columbia Co., N. Y., 
writes as follows, sending fig. 4.as the style of 
fence he prefers: “The questions proposed 
could be more readily answered, if the nature 
of the soil were specified, whether stony or 
liable to be thrown up by frost. My experience 
is that common post and board fence is the best 
in every particular. It costs least both in ma- 
terials and labor; lasts longest with the least 
repair, and if properly constructed, will turn 
any stock usually kept on a farm. If the soil 
does not throw up by frost, I usually take for 
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Fig. 3. 


posts good straight rails, 13 feet long (chestnut 
preferred), and saw them in two. These cost 
here about $10 per hundred, which is 5 cents per 
post, or 10 cents per length. Sharpen them 
and drive with a flat-faced sledge 2} feet in the 
ground, after making a hole with a crow-bar. 
Some of them may require a little trimming in 
order to present a good face tonail upon, which 
is readily done with a common axe. In one 
day two men can make as much and quite as 
durable fence as eight men can in the same 
length of time, if working in the ordinary way 
of digging the holes, etc. Let each man have 
a hammer, with the spaces marked on the 
handle, so that no mistake may occur in placing 
the boards, I do not batten the ends of the 
boards, nor for common field fence do I cap the 
same, but I think the latter will well repay the 
trouble of sawing the posts off, which should be 
done at an angle of about 70°. I use the nar- 
row hemlock fence board, which varies from 4 
to 8 inches in width, putting the widest at the 
bottom, about 8 inches above the ground. I use 
fence 8-penny mails, six nails to the board. 

“The very best time to cut the posts is, I 
think, in the month of June, when the bark 
peels off very readily; they should stand to 





season until the next spring; but if sharpened 
when cut, and the points placed upward in the 
sun, they will dry sooner and will answer for 
fall setting. Ido not usually prepare the posts, 
though I think charring would pay were suf- 
ficient care exercised to prevent the points 
being injured for driving. After the line of 
fence is made, take a plow and turn a few fur- 
rows on either side of the fence, to make a ridge 





Fig. 4. 


to fill the 8-inch space under the lowest board. 
The ground should be compressed with the foot, 
and if necessary the shovel should be used, in 
order to raise a good ridge. It is hest, I think, 
to reverse the posts, which should be attended 
to in the sharpening, From 40 to 69 rods can 
be made by two men ina single day. Should 
the soil be inclined to heave by frost, raise the 
bank 20 inches, or more if necessary, after the 
posts are driven; and put but three boards to 
the length. This will make a very pretty as 
well as lasting fence. The lowest board should 
be close to the ground, as the bank will settle.” 
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Reclaiming Salt Marshes— Tide-gates. 
gis 

In the February Agriculturist we had an ar- 
ticle upon reclaiming salt marshes, dwelling es- 
pecially upon making the dikes. Now, the dike 
is very important, but good for nothing without 
a good gate. A Tide-Gate is one constructed 
in connection with a flumeof some sort, so that 
when the tide is out, the fresh water which may 
have accumulated, may easily flow off, but 
which will be closed tightly by the rising tide, 
so that no salt water can flow back upon the 
meadow. The size of the flume and gate should 
be sufficient to Jet off, in a short time, all the wa- 
ter that will ever be likely to accumulate during 
severe storms or thaws; and concerning this, one 
may easily judge by estimating the surface of 
country drained, and the amount of water 
which flows from springs and brooks discharg- 
ing into the ditches of the reclaimed marsh. 
This may be more easily done by causing all 
the water to flow through a trough or other 
contrivance, while the dike is being built. 
Stone culverts are 
better than wooden 
trunks, because the 
muskrats do not fol- 
low stone work, 
while they are al- 
most sure to bur- 
row along by the 
side of, or under 
wood, often letting 
in the saft water in 
a ruinous way; and as these are the great 
pests of the reclaimer of salt marshes, it is 
best economy to provide fully against them. 

We represent in the accompanying illustra- 
tions longitudinal sections of three different 
kinds of tide-gates. The first, fig. 1, shows ® 
stone culvert supposed to be about 18 inches 
high, and of the same width. It 1s built of 
faced stone, laid in cement, and upon a good 
foundation bedded in the hard-pan bottom, oF 












Fig. 1. 
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upon a “puddling” of clay; clay is also well 
packed about it. The exterior end of this cul- 
vert receives a trunk of 3-inch oak plank about 
3 feet long, solidly cemented in. The gate is 
hung upon the exposed end by heavy yellow- 
metal butts screwed upon the top of the trunk 
or flume, and let into the inner face of the gate, 
which is made of two courses of plank placed 
crossways and fastened by copper or composi- 








Fig. 2. 


tion nails. The end of the flume is made slant- 
ing so that the gate shall naturally shut close 
when the tide is down. The objections to this 
form are that sticks, etc., sometimes prevent the 
gate shutting tightly, and the hinges being half 
the time under water rust out in time, need to 
have the bolts renewed frequently, and are other- 
Wise subject to corrosion from the salt water. 

The second illustration (fig. 2,) represents a 
deep open flume, in which is a swinging gate, 
having a wooden hinge high above the water. 
The flume is supposed to be about 18 inches or 
two feet wide, and 5 or 6 feet high (as. high as 
the top of the embankment.) It is made of 
heavy planks, the sides being nailed upon the 
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outside of frames made of 6 x 4-inch studs, and 
the floor being laid upon the top of the frame- 
sills. The uprights of one of the frames, in this 
case the middle one, rise to the hight of sever- 
al feet (6) above the flume, and upon these the 
gate is hung so that it shall shut snugly against 
the posts and the inner course of floor planks, 
on which a thin sill may be spiked. Gates of 
this kind work very well, but should be well 
protected against the muskrats burrowing un- 
der them. The seams are made tight by caulk- 
ing and pitching if necessary. One especial 
advantage of this form of gate is, that a grating 
or perpendicular paling at each end of the sluice 
will exclude drift wood, hay, etc., from clog- 
ging the action of the gate. Figure 3, shows a 
combination of the two plans, the posts upon 
which the gate swings beihg set in the ground 
orin masonry. A gate like this may be hung 
in a flume against the mouth of a trunk, that is, | 
a flume for the protection of the gate may be 
erected on the outer end of a culvert, or box 
flume like figs. 1 and 3, and the gate may then 
be suspended as shown, a plan we are inclined 
to prefer, though we have never observed it 
in actual operation as we have the other forms. 

All these gates must be protected against the 
gnawing of muskrats, by 
sheathing the exposed 
parts with copper. The 
rats will enter the sluices 
from the inner side and 
gnaw the bottoms of the 
gates, and the contigu- 
ous parts of the box; 
they will probably also 
gnaw upon the out- 
side. Strips of copper 
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ship- sheathing a few 
inches wide, nailed on over the end of the box 
near the bottom, and upon the lower part of 
the gate to match, will form an efficient guard, 
and this should by no means be neglected. , 
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COTSWOLD EWES 
Long-Wooled Sheep. 


We frequently have occasion to refer to the 
long-wooled sheep as making excellent crosses 
with common ones, for heavy mutton and early 
lambs. The breeds best known in this country 
are the Leicesters and Cotswolds. The Lincolns 
are another breed of this group which were 
introduced some years ago into this country, 
a flock having been kept and highly esteemed 
in Duchess County in this State, 30 or 40 years 
since; but they have been allowed to run out, 
and we haye heard of no recent importations. 
They are probably the largest sheep in the 
world, and are hardy, but not so well formed, 
nor so good feeders, as the improved Leicesters, 
and the Cotswolds. We present an engraving of 
a group of beautiful Cotswold two-year-old and 
yearling ewes, from the flock which swept all 
the prizes in several classes at the New England 
fair last autumn. They are the property of Mr. 
Burdett Loomis of Windsor Locks, Conn., who 
has recently added to the value of his flock by 
the importation of some very excellent sheep 
and rams. The Cotswolds are large sheep, 
often attaining very great weight. (We saw at 
Christmas time the carcass of one which came 
from Canada, and was killed by Bryan Lawrence 
of Centre Market, the dressed weight of which 
was 243 Ibs.) They fat easily; the wool is long, 
not fine compared with the felting wools, but 
delicate and silky, and in great demand, sel- 
ling now at a higher price than common merino 
fleeces. It is very free from oil, hence the sheep 
should have shelter and good care. The fleeces 
weigh 6 to 10 lbs. rams’ fleeces sometimes 
reaching 18 lbs.’ These sheep are moderately 
prolific, adapted to rich pastures, and the fat is 
much better distributed upon the carcass than 
is the case with some other long-wooled breeds. 
The quality of the mutton is inferior to that of 


| the South-Downs and other middle-wool sheep, 


but rich, juicy, and always has a ready market. 
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Spavin, Curable and Incurable. 
ap ee 
Every agricultural editor has almost constant- 
ly sent to him for publication, cures for spavin, 
attested in all sortsof ways. Some writers give 
descriptions of their mode of procedure, and of 
the very satisfactory results attained; others 
send simply recipes. We know it will be very 
hard to convince a horse owner, who has “ doc- 
tored” his own and perhaps his neighbors’ horses 
for what he calls spavin, and ewred them, that 
tgue spavin is an utterly incurable disease. It 
seems as if every disease of the hock were cal- 
led spavin, without any discrimination whatever, 
whereas this name is properly applied to only 
one. Spayinis an enlargement of the bone or 
bones on the lower, inner and front side of the 
hock joint, or an anchylosis,—a growing to- 
gether of these bones without enlargement of 
the joint—as in occult spavin. This growth of 
bone, gradually in many cases, increases until 
the entire joint, except in its articulation with the 
leg-bone (the one above the joint), becomes per- 
fectly inflexible, in fact, almost as one solid bone. 
» There are ten bones composing this joint, 
which corresponds with the heel in man; they 
are all capped or enclosed with elastic cartilage, 
which protects them from concussion and fric- 
tion; and between and about the bones thus 
covered, lies the synovial membrane, the office 
of which is to secrete a fluid to lubricate the 
joint, so that the machinery shall play smoothly. 
Over the joint in several places pass the strong 
tendons of muscles, which move the leg below 
the hock, and these are bound down to the 
joint bygvery strong investing ligaments, under 
which they glide freely. 
» Severe pulling, leaping, wrenching of the leg, 
and other causes, may bring on an inflammation 
of this structure, which, being neglected and 
communicating-to the bone, causes osseous en- 
largement. In some cases it is at once indicated 
by lameness, or by an inability to carry the foot 
naturally, when first taken from the stable; at 
others it can only be seen or felt when carefully 
observed. In any case it is dangerous, and may 
grow worse, ra 
even when 
consisting 
merely of + 
what the ‘4 
horse dealer 
will call a 
“Gack,” that 
is,a little en- 
largement 
low down 
on the inner 
side of the 
hock, or up- 
on the head 
ofone of the 
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Fig. 2. 


























splint bones. (One of these 








splint bones may be seen asa 
slender pointed bone, large 
at the hock, and extending 
more than half-way to the 
fetlock—soun4, in fig. 1, and 
much diseased in fig. 2.) 
Any enlargement of the 
bones of this joint is liable 
to cause lameness, because 
they are so crossed and pressed upon by 
tendons; but the lameness thus caused is al- 
Ways most evident when the horse is first taken 
from the stable, and often disappears entirely 
after the animal warms up with exercise. For 
this reason a spavined horse, if for sale, is 











never shown in the stable, but always upon 
the road, and after he has been driven awhile. 

By examining the two engravings we present, 
the nature of the disease may be distinctly com- 
prehended. The drawings were made with 
great care from specimens kindly loaned to us 
from the museum of the N. Y. College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, on Lexington Avenue. Fig. 1 
shows the bones sound and healthy; fig. 2 rep- 
resents a very bad case, of course. Spavin pre- 
vents the free flexion and extension of the limb. 
The front of the shoe is usually unnaturally worn 
off, and often the toe of the hoof is worn by 
dragging. For any inflammation or heating of 
the hock, whether obviously spavin or not, give 
rest, good food, not of a heating quality; bathe 
the joint in cold water, either simple or contain- 
ing saltpeter or sal-ammoniac in solution, keep- 
ing it constantly wet and cool. Should bunches 
appear and not subside under this treatment, 
the usual practice is to excite the skin by lini- 
ments or blisters, and to apply subsequently an 
ointment containing Iodine, or some of its com- 
pounds. But if a veterinary surgeon of ability 
is within reach, by all means consult him. If 
not, talk with your family physician, and 
exercise common sense. 

Spavin does not render a horse useless for a 
long time, but it makes him unsalable, and is so 
hereditary that a spavined mare ought not to be 
used for breeding, and certainly no spavined 
stallion should be employed as a stock getter, 

Oceult Spavin begins with an inflammation, 
leading to ulceration and anchylosis of the joint; 
exterior signs are obscure, but the horse ma- 
nifests extreme pain. Thetreatment is rest ina 
sling, so that all: weight is- taken from the 
joint, and such external appliances and diet as 
common sense, in the absence of a good veteri- 
nary surgeon, will dictate. We have no ex- 
perience and shall not attempt to prescribe. 
The disease is unhappily both frequent and dis- 
tressing, in some cases resulting in the union 
into one solid mass of the four little bones 
which rest upon the tops of the metacarpal 
(cannon and splint) bones. Of course per- 
manent and incurable lameness is the result. 

Bog Spavin.—This disease is recognized by 
the formation of a sack of liquid on the front of 
the hock-joint, and is caused by an unnatural 
increase of the synovial fluid, which, as we have 
said, lubricates the joints. It is unsightly, but 
does not ordinarily cause lameness. With good 
usage it is sometimes, though rarely, absorbed, 
and this may be expedited by the application of 
an elastic bandage over the part, when the 
horse is at rest. This puffy swelling, usually 
caused by strains and wrenches, is not for a 
moment to be confounded with true spayin. 
“Blood” spavin is a misnomer. 
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How to Clean Seed Wheat. 
es 

There are sometimes seeds of charlock, winter- 
cress, cockle, chess, dock, pigeon weed, oats, 
and some other kinds among seed wheat. Be- 
sides the seeds of weeds, the small shrunken 
and immature kernels should be separated, and 
the largest and fairest only retained. The small 
shriveled grains may vegetate as readily as the 
plump ones, but the cars will not be so long and 
large, nor the kernels so plump and fair. 

If a person has nothing but a common fan- 
ning mill for.cleaning seed wheat, the sieves can 
usually be arranged to separate every thing from 
the best grain. If there be nothing but charlock, 
cress, or dock seed among the wheat, by carry- 
ing the grain out on the screen board so far that 





it will fall near the upper edge of a coarse 
screen, every kernel of small wheat and seeds of 
weeds will fall into the screen box, and the 
choicest grain will be delivered on the floor, or 
in the appropriate grain-box. After such seeds 
have been separated, should there be oats among 
the seed wheat, a sieve made of perforated tin, 
or zinc, should be placed in the lower gain of 
the shoe, and the wheat put through the mill 
again. The perforations in the zinc should be 





just large enough to allow the largest kernels of 
wheat to drop through, while the oats being 
longer than the diameter of the holes, will slide 
over them and be collected in a box or on the 
floor by themselves. Perforated zinc, or pressed 
wire cloth for sieves, may be obtained at hard- 




















ware stores, and be fitted to any mill. Re- 
peated winnowing with a strong blast will, each 
time it is repeated, separate additional light 
grains, and improve the quality of the seed grain. 
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The subject of preserving fence timber, though 
often discussed, is still one upon which the light 
of new facts and’experience is always welcome. 
Mr. Gilbert J. Greene, of Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 
writes:—“I have been requested by several 
readers of the American Agriculturist, ta make 
a short statement of my experiments and ex- 
perience in preserving fence posts, water pipes, 
making roofs, floors, etc., by the use of coal tar. 
As your room is too valuable, perhaps, to give an 
extended notice of my various experiments, I de- 
tail them only so far as preserving fence posts 
is concerned. In the spring of 1858 I had oc- 
casion to build a short piece of fence, which re- 
quired forty posts. Icould not procure such 
timber as I wished, and was compelled to use 
hemlock posts, 4x5 inches sqtiare, and surely 
could not have selected worse ones of any. de- 
scription. Many of my neighbors said they 
would rot off before cold weather setin. Think- 
ing it @ good opportunity to test the coal tar, I 
treated the posts in the following manner: 
Twenty posts were coated with it for a distance 
of three feet from the bottom, and into this a 


quantity of fine, dry sand was rubbed or sprink- 


led; the bottom of the post was tHickly coated 
With tar and sand. Three days afterward the 
posts were brushed off with a broom, and 
another coat of tar and sand was applied, as 
before. They were left exposed to the sun for 
three days, and were then set thirty-two inches 
deep. Zen of the other posts were merely coated 
with coal tar, and no sand applied; ive were 
charred in a fire and set without tar, and five 
were set without any preparation whatever. 

On my return from the war in May last, I 
examined these posts, and found that the five 
that were set without any preparation had rot- 
ted entirely away, and had been replaced by 
others in the spring of 1862. Three of those 
that were charred were also replaced at the 
same time, the other two a year later. The ten 
that were coated with coal tar without the sand, 
had rotted, and were replaced in 1864. The 
twenty that were coated with tar and sand are 
still standing, as sound, I think, as when they 
were put there, and I would have no hesitation 
in guaranteeing them to stand for the next 
fifteen years. Above ground the posts were 
planed and well painted.” 

Mr. Greene accounts for these results by the 
fact that a thin coating of coal tar is not im- 
permeable to air and moisture, while the thick 
coating of sand and tar is perfectly so. He 
tidds:—“ If. I was to build a fence where the 
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posts were not to be painted, I should coat them 
all over with tar and sand, and I would not 
care much whether the posts were hemlock, 
oak, or chestnut, for I believe if the job were 
well done, they would last as long as any por- 
tion of the fence. It would cost but little, not 
two cents a post. The posts should be clear of 
bark, and clean, and then a man could prepare 
three hundred of them in a day by having a 
trough, not unlike, an ordinary hog trough about 
eight feet in length. He should put sufficient 
tar in this to cover a post; put in the post, and 
see that it gets thoroughly covered, then set it 
up to drain for a short type, in such a way that 
the tar from it will run back into the trough. 
He should have a quantity of very fine and dry 
sand at hand, and roll them in it when the tar 
has pretty well drained. After a few days I 
would have the posts swept off and that por- 
tion which is to enter the ground receive a 
second coat, taking care to coat the ends thor- 
oughly, and if the tops were to be sawn off 
after being set, I would coat these again.” 
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Plowing Ground without Dead Furrows. 
—_——— 

Dead furrows are a nuisance, especially where 
hoed crops are cultivated; and when land is 
stocked down for meadows, deep dead furrows 
make an wun- 
even surface 
for the mow- 
ers and horse 
rakes to work 
over. When 
a field is plow- 
ed in lands be- 
ginning onthe 
outside, turn- 
ing all the fur- 
rows outward, and finishing the plowing in the 
middle of the field, there will be a dead-furrow 
from every corner to the middle dead-furrow of 
each land, and a strip of ground eight or ten feet 
wide on one side 
of every dead fur- 
row will be trod- 
den down firmly 
by the teams when 
turning around. 
Plowing a field 
without dead fur- 
rows is simply 
commencing at 
the middle and 
turning the fur- 
row slices all in- 
ward. Ifthe plowing be done with a right-hand 
plow, the teams will “gee around,” always 
turning on the unplowed ground. When a field 
is plowed in this manner, there are no ridges 
or dead furrows, and the surface is even, so 
that the operation of 
any machine is never 
hindered. When sod 
ground is plowed in 
lands, there is always 
a strip of ground be- 
neath the first two 
furrow slices at every 
ridge, that is not 
broken up. This is 
toa great extent avoided when the whole field 
is plowed as one land, and may be entirely 
avoided, if back-furrowed.—The accompanying 
diagrams will show how to plow a square 
field, or one of irregular boundary, commencing 
in the middle and finishing at the outsides. 























Figure 1, shows a rectangular field. The 
plowman finds a point equally distant from 
three sides, measuring of course at right angles 
to the sides, and 
sets a stake, 
Then he finds 
the point equal- 
ly distant from 
the three sides 
at the other 
end, and sets 
another stake. 
From these 
two stakes to the corners of the field he turns 
two furrow slices together, and then plows 
the field, being guided by them, and occasionally 
measuring to the outside to see if he is keeping 
his furrows of equal width at setting in and 
running out, and on each side. In fig. 2, a four- 
sided lot where the angles are not right angles, 
precisely the same rule is followed. In the case 
of the triangular field, the plowman begins by 
plowing about a single point, which, though 
awkward at first, may be executed with ease 
after a few trials. In the case of the irregular 
five-sided lot, represented by fig. 4, it is a little 
more difficult to start exactly right, but the 
ruling gives a clear idea of how the furrows 
run, and it is always well to pace off frequently 
to the outside of the lot—or rather from the fence, 
starting at right-angles to it—to be sure that the 
portion remaining unplowed on each side, and 
at each end of each side, remains always of a 
corresponding width, as the plowing progresses. 
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The Rinderpest.---State Action Needed. 
—_— 

The use of the German name for this cattle 
plague is becoming common, not because it 
means any more than cattle plague, but probably 
because there are other murrains and cattle 
diseases which have been considered cattle 
plagues in their day. We have already pub- 
lished (last vol. p. 267) the symptoms attending 
the disease, as given by high English authority, 
and have since noticed its rapid spread over 
England, and the distress it occasions. The 
timely and, it is to be hoped, efficient action of 
our government with regard to excluding all 
foreign cattle, is known to our readers, and 
we can do nothing now, except to keep diligent 
watch for the appearance of any contagious or 
epidemic disease among our neat stock or sheep, 
that its character may be ascertained as soon 
as possible. Doubtless the hides of slaughtered 
animals have been shipped from Europe to this 
country, though that is now perhaps stopped, 
and there are many ways in which it may. be 
possible for the disease to reach here. In view 
of this, we deem it important that the State Le- 
gislatures should take immediate action, and 
pass laws requiring town or county officers to 
report at once to the Governor or other State 
officers the prevalence of anything like epidemic 
or endemic disease among cattle and sheep— 
cattle owners, keepers, or drovers being obli- 
ged under heavy penalties to report monthly 
the number of animals dying in their herds, to- 
gether with the whole number of each herd. 
Such a record would be exceedingly useful, be- 
sides affording a great safeguard against the in- 
troduction and extensive spread of any such 
pest as this rinder-pest before we should be 
aware of it. Such alaw as we suggest might 
be framed so as to be efficient and yet no great 
burden to any one, and it should be accompanied 
by legislation, empowering or requiring steps 
to be at once taken by town or county autho- 











rities to isolate diseased herds; railroad and 
other transportation companies, the keepers of 
market-yards, -etc., in or near our great cities 
being brought under some such restraint, it 
might aid essentially in freeing our markets 
from diseased meats. An idea of the distress 
prevailing in England, may be gathered from 
the following extract from an article in the 
Mark Lane Express of London: 

“The fatal rinderpest which threatened us in 
1855 is now amongst us, and we see around us 
a verification of the picture Virgil drew of the 
effects produced by the same pest some 20 cen- 
turies ago. The cattle are dying around us by 
hundreds, at the rate of 7,000 a week. The out- 
break commenced from June, and it was 
hoped that the cool weather of autumn would 
check, and that the frosts of winter would ex- 
tinguish it; but throughout the autumn it has 
increased, the rains haye laden the air with 
heavy vapor, which seems to have lent it facili- 
ties for transport, and we are now admonished 
to dread the winter for rinderpest, as we should 
hail it were we suffering under the scourge of 
cholera. Visitors can talk of scarcely anything 
else but how it started in London; how it 
spread with fatal rapidity, until now there is 
scarcely a county in England that can show a 
clean bill of health ; how for a time it was con- 
fined to cow-stock, but in true keeping with its 
known character quickly struck down the store 
cattle in the field, or the fattening stock in the 
homestead. There is no escape : everything of 
the order ruminata goes down before it. The 
perplexed farmer is not allowed to place his 
trust in sheep—they, too, have proved themselves 
mortal. Thecure, as yet, seems to fail us, and 
so endurance comes in as the only alternative. 
Some people want the Government to interfere 
with a strong arm, that can operate more effec- 
tively than by merely giving power to local 
authorities to carry out measures that may hap- 
pen to be approved in any particular district 
over which they preside. Others are filled with 
the gravest apprehensions. The disease, they 
maintain, will run its course for years, as it did 
once before ; and then it will stop, not because 
there are no more animals to die, but because 
there are no more cattle ina condition favorable 
for receiving and developing the germs of in- 
fection which reach them by one way or an- 
other. And everybody tells you to exert all 
possible vigilance in shielding cattle from con- 
tagion, and enforcing respect to the laws of 
hygiene in farm premises. All very wise and 
prudent, but almost impossible to be carried 
out properly, with open yards soaked by exces- 
sive rainfall, the beasts standing and lying upon 
manure like a sponge, and straw for daily fresh 
litter being scarce during foggy and drizzly 
weather for thrashing.” 

WORKING. THE GROUND WHILE IT IS WET.— 
The temptation is often great, to use a fair month 
for the preparation of the soil for crops before 
the water is sufficiently dried off, or drained out 
of it, to warrant its being stirred at all. Thus 
the gain of forty-eight hours in time is often a 
serious detriment to the field for the entire sea- 
son. Light sandy loams are not injured in this ~ 
way, but every clayey loam is, and as a general 
rule, so is any soil which ever dries in lumps. 
The plow presses the furrow slices into clods, 
which often dry like pressed bricks, and the 
treading of the teams in harrowing makes bad 
worse, though the harrow tears them up some- 
what. Even heavy loam may be worked in- 
to a light, porous, warm seed-bed if in proper 
condition for plowing before being worked. 
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The Groesbeck Prize Barn Plans. 
—9——— 

We propose to publish in consecutive num- 
bers of the Agriculturist the three plans to 
which the committee awarded the prizes offered 
by Mr. Groesbeck. This month we give the one 
talking the first prize of $150, and 
‘an not do so without bricfly expres- 
sing our own views concerning it. 
It must be borne in mind that cheap- 
ness was no part of Mr. G.’s con- 
ditions, but of course economy of ev- 
ery thing is essential in any good 
plan. With large expenditures of 
money in building, labor and care 
must be saved, the comfort and 
health of the animals, the security of 
fodder, and the protection of the ma- 
nure provided for. Economy of la- 
bor is justas important as economy 
of money. The importance of, and 
comfort attending the ability quickly 
and easily to oversee one’s establish- 
ment, to know that every man does 
his duty, that every animal is well 
cared for, that the manure is properly taken 
care of, that the various implements, etc., are all 
in place, can hardly be overestimated. It is al- 
most equally important to be able to control 
the men, so that they shall find it easier to do 
For this 
the barn should be planned; also that the men, 
each having his own responsibility, shall not 
interfere with one another. We hold also, that 
it is most important to centralize operations, so 
that the bulk of fodder, grain, roots, etc., cut 
up, ground, or chopped, may be easily concen- 
trated upon the feeding floor, so as to be mixed, 
or cooked, and distributed to the stock, to be 
again collected as manure in one or two places, 
properly prepared for this purpose. The ma- 
nure cellar under the barn, which .is.recom- 
mended, we object to utterly. The ground 
plan provides for no warm sheltered yards. 
These may indeed be made by erecting sheds 
and fences, but shelter which the barn should 
give against the prevailing winds, is from its 
shape chiefly lost; there isno chance for a good 
stock-yard, except one independent of the barn. 
The use of stanchions for cows may indeed be 
very well, if necessary, that is, if the quarters 
are contracted—as in old barns, or where cows 
are bought and kept for their milk alone, but 





third the breadth of the building ions the 
plates. The exterior is covered with vertical 


inch-boarding (planed and battened) as high as | 


the eaves; but each gable is covered with clap- 
boarding, ‘which projects 8 inches beyond the 
other boarding. A yerge-board overhangs the 





Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION OF BARN. 
=) 


roof at the gable, and the rafters project into 
view at the eaves. The roof extends 20 inches 
from the sides. A ventilator is in the center of 
the main building, and projects square from 
the roof, but is finished in octagonal form. 
This needs only to connect with the open space | 
of the interior, as the shoots for hay would | 
serve as flues from the lower story. The ar- | 
rangement of the yard is of course greatly 
modified by the situation and surroundings of 
the barn, and nothing definite could be speci- 
fied without studying the site. The poultry- 
house is supposed to face the south; and the 
carriage-house and horse-stables should be the 
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| With no obstruction between. 
| Standing room for cows should vary from 4 
| 3 inches, to 5 feet 3 inches. 


7 in the sasihexthn othe opening upon a eve 
| into the stables. The roof is double, the out- 
| side being plank, tongued, and grooved, which 
| forms the bridge into the second story. 
| The are brought together into one 
| portion of the building in such a w: ay as to 
adapt the barn very well for a 
manure cellar. A slight natural hol- 
low under this part would give every 
facility for making one. The entrance 
to the stables would be entirely upon 
one side, and the other would be 
graded so as to admit a team into the 
cellar. This“vould be an important 
attachment, as saving labor, promot- 
ing cleanliness, and preserving ma- 
nure. There are 21 stanchions for 
cows, and 4 pens, mostly for young 
cattle. It is believed that stanchions, 
if rightly constructed, are easy for the 
animal, and have many advantages 
not given by other methods. It is 
very important that there should be 
no projection near the floor upon the 
face of the stanchion, as is often made, 
' to the constant torment of the cows when lying 
down. Even where there is no such obstruc- 
tion there is scarcely room for her knees. If 
we observe a cow when lying down in the yard 
it will be readily seen that the line of a perpen- 
dicular stanchion will not give room for her 
doubled up knees without interfering with the 
natural position of her head. To remedy this, 
the hinge of the stanchion and the other up- 
rights may be secured to the edge of a plank 
about 8 inches wide, which is placed horizontal 
(or somewhat sloping away from the cow), and 
is some 8 or 19 inches above the floor. This 
will give ample space for her, knees, leaving 
her head in a natural position. No division is 
required between the cows except at their heads 
in the alternate spaces. I find by experience 
that it is better to have no manger divided from 
the feeding floor, but both on the same level 
The length of 
feet 
A good way, in or- 
der to accommodate all sizes, is to have the edge 
of the floor next to the drain slant the whole 
length of the stable in a straight line from the 
shortest to the longest measure. 

Even the stanchion does not secure cleanli- 
ness, especially with new milch cows under high 
feed of grain and.roots, if the drain be made 
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for cows whose progeny is to be retained upon a rm dirs "NT 1 8 is, 
the farm, we hold that the animals’ comfort is | as it generally is, This is generally the case 
the owner's profit, and i a “Te | | | with dairies which sup- 
stanchions are undesira- FF " _OXEN El ee oe ply milk to cities in win- 
ble. There is no provi- WALK 2 Ss | ter. Even the limited 
sion for water, cither in q C VAIll III Doce = — | icles motion which the stan- 
the barn or outside. sass — chion allows a cow does 
Neither is there provi- ous? 5; |= EP Zoe not prevent her from 
sion for manure, except WAGONS& stepping back and forth 
the suggestion of a cel- CARRIAGES IMPLEMENTS POULTRY with her hind feet into 
Jar. On the whole then, = f=q the drain, if it be ashal- 
we must say that while Samm aad : eed §=6]owone. The secret, I 
we publish . this plan as Fig, 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 5 1015 20 find, in preventing this 


the best in the judgment 


, of amajority of the committee, it has our approy- 
‘ alin but very few particulars, 


In many points, 
however, it is very commendable, well worthy 
of study and of comparison with the plans we 
expect to publish in subsequent numbers. 
Design for a Barn. 
BY MYRON H. BENTON, LEEDSVILLE, DUCHESS CO., N. Y. 
The main building in this design is 46 x 66 
feet, with 25-feet posts. The two wings are each 
28 x 86 feet, with 15-feet posts, The roofs slope 
at an angle of 80 degrees, making the ridge one- 





most convenient of any to the farmer’s dwelling. 
The main building would stand with one end 
against the bank, if a root-cellar is required. 
If one is not needed it would be better to have 
the barn stand clear of any side wall; but the 
entrance should always be as high as the second 
story. Even if the ground is level, the increased 
convenience well repays grading. The slope 
need not be more than 380 or 40 feet in length. 





PLAN OF THE First FiLoor.—The vot-cel- 
lar is thirteen by twenty feet, with three sides 








SCALE OF FEET, is, to have the drain 
quite deep—from 12 to 18 inches. It may per- 
haps be thought that this would be liable to trip 
the cows when going out and into their places ; 
but this is not the case when they get accustom- 
ed to it. The walk should be of earth, and its 
level only half the hight from the level of the 
drain to that of the stall flooring. 

The pens for young catile are boarded 5 feet 
high, with doors to the walk. There are also 
doors from the feeding floor into their mangers, 


| into those of the horses, and also of the oxen: 
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The space given to sheep is 28 x 36 feet, and is | fowls should be well supplied with gravel, ash- | lar sorts to the different kinds, etc. Thus, he 


divided into two enclosures by a rack into which 
a shoot opens. Still further divisions may be 
made—and several yards could be enclosed con- 
venient to them—if this should be desired. 

A narrow passage crossing the walks and sta- 
bles gives convenient access for the farmer to 
the different departments. There is a broad 
doorway from the wagon room into the horse- 
stable, admitting a team in harness. The walk 
shown in the plan is for the use of the attend- 








es and water, besides plenty and variety of feed. 
All the rooms should be’ completely plastered, 
that they may be occasionally whitewashed, and 
whatever fixtures are put up for the fowls should 
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will want within easy reach every day of the 
foddering season, the several kinds of fodder, 
from coarse to fine—the clover, timothy, corn- 
stalks, etc, besides the different varieties of 
straw. To secure this end they must be in sep- 
arate mows. These can be partitioned with 
some cheap and light vertical boarding, fastened 
upon thin horizontal scantlings. It must be re- 
membered that the capacity of the barn is not 
reduced by perpendicular divisions, which give 
chance for the mows to settle. As the contents 
will be much better stowed in small bays, they 
will settle much closer. 

The Shoots are at S,S,S, 5,8. These are 
fixtures which should never be stinted in nwm- 
ber in a large barn; and their position should 
be such as to render them available from differ- 
ent mows, asmuch as possible. And while they 
should communicate, if convenient, with the 
main passage, the mows should be independent 











the feeding floors of the 














of the barn floor for 
ner Rooms 


their connection with 
POULTRY 


first story. In this way 
the whole barn, includ- 
ing the central passage, 
can be filled nearly so- 
lid, and yet there be no 
difficulty in getting all 
the different sorts of 
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ant alone, and is raised 6 inches above the sta- Ss 
ble. Where the floors join, is a gutter for drain- 
age of the liquid portion of the manure, which wist s RAY 
conducts, with pipes from both the other drains, ; 7X17 ed 14X17 
toa cistern. C, C, are closets for harnesses, | iT 
ah — one The main vapid me opens -_ * BAY 
rom this walk, and conducts to the roof of the 
barn. 7, 7, are trap-doors in the floor above; | tata | pai { 4X17 
and S, S, 8, S, S, are shoots for hay, ete. | S FLOOR § 
The room for wagons and carriages admits 
six or eight vehicles. . 
The room for émple- iat ee ce re = 
j 5: f 17X17 
ments is large enough = 
for a mowing machine, nT > a. —— 
horse-rake, etc., besides a ti 
sundry smaller tools. 8X27 gs ‘aa GRANARY iB 1 
The poultry room up- "7] — F 
on the first floor is 14x — tA! BAY 
853 feet, and is connect- | | c jy 12x20 7] 
ed with a small room, | . 


with a set-kettle for 
preparing their food, as 
well as that of the hogs, whose pens also adjoin. | 
The largest pen is 14x 16, and there are three 
smaller ones. If more ample accommodations 
are required for swine, the accompanying plan 
for a Detached Piggery should be adopted. 
A permanent endless-chain power is provided, 
to which the horses can be led directly from 
their stable. This occupies but little room, and 
a belt might connect it with a saw in the yard, 
for sawing up firewood. The pulley of the 
horse-power is also connected by a belt directly 
With the shaft of the thrashing machine above. 
PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR. j 
The machinery connected with the horse- 
power is placed at one end of the main passage. 
The floor, @, is 7 feet above the second floor of 
the barn, and upon this stands the thrashing 
machine, A. The hay-cutter can also stand 
upon this floor, if it is desired to cut up large 
quantities of feed at once; or, it can be placed 
below, nearer the bays containing the most of 
the forage. The separator (which is removed 
when not in use) is over B. The arrangement 
gives considerable space for the grain as it is 


vantage found in a thrashing and cleaning ma- 
chine combined. The latter, if separate, stands 
upon the main floor, and can also be connected 
With the power, Lay a flooring from the floor, 
C, as far as the stairway when needed. 
The poultry rooms occupy the whole second 
story of one of the wings. There are small 
rooms fitted with nests, and the main room is 
provided with roosting poles at each end, with 
troughs beneath, and there are stairs to the 
Jower room, for the use of the poultry. These 
rooms can be divided as well as the poultry 
yard, if different kinds and breeds are to be kept 
separate. The building is lighted and warmed 
from the windows, and could be further warmed 
by a stove if necessary. Beside nests and poles 
for roosting, there are few special fixtures re- 
quired ina poultry-house. It should be as light 
and airy as possible,and yet warm. There 
should be no floor to the lower story, and the 
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| feed it out, it is easy to perceive that such an 
thrashed—as there would probably be little ad- | : 


| Many of the sorts it is impossible to get at when 




















Fig. 8. —SECOND STORY OF BARN. 
t—) 


be movable, that they may be readily cleaned. 
There is a large garret in this building which 
connects with the stairway. The flues for ven- 
tilating the poultry rooms can go through this 
to an opening in the gable. 

It will be noticed that in this design the barn 
is divided into numerous small bays. In most 











large barns the room for storing hay and grain 
is left in large spaces. When we consider the 
variety of forage which every farmer produces, 
and the manner in which he may wish to 
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arrangement is extremely inconvenient. Large 
mows bring only a few kinds upon the top. 





they are wanted. The judicious farmer, how- 


| ever, wants every kind of forage in his barn | 


available at all times—as well to give a constant 
variety of food to his stock, as to give particu- 


forage to the stock be- 

low. The benefit of 

such an arrangement is very manifest, yet it 

is very seldom attended to. The whole barn 

will hold more than 125 tons of hay and grain. 

The trap-doors in the main floor are at 7, 7 ; 

and there is also a trap-door through the bridge 
at FR, for filling the root-cellar. 


DETATCHED PIGGERY. 


On many accounts, especially in fattening, 
accommodations separate from any other farm 
building wonld be preferred; for, with the ut- 
most care in cleanliness, the hog seldom falls 
much short of being a nuisance. A plan for 
one is thus given to accompany this design. 
The building is 25 feet square, with various 
sized apartments, which are all convenient to 
a small room in the center, furnished with a set- 
kettle for cooking their food. The pens are 
made as airy as possible in warm weather—the 
enclosure being 4 feet high, and above that with 
shutters which can be opened the full width of 
the pen. The hinges are upon the upper edge, 
and they can be fastened up overhead. A gar- 
ret gives room for storing food; and a manure 
cellar under the whole building to be well sup- 
plied with dry muck or some other absorbent, 
would be a good addition. 
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An old Farmer’s Experience. 
——e 

The following bits of experience are worth 
making a note of. There is only one point in 
which we disagree with our venerable friend. 
It is in regard to the degeneration of wheat, 
oats and potatoes, If we save the seed of small- 
grains, in the ear or head, and especially if we 
give drill culture, extra care and perhaps hoeing 
to the grain we wish for seed, and select the 
heaviest kernels from the earliest and largest 
heads, small grains will not degenerate any 
more than corn. Our friend writes: 

“ T have farmed 46 years for myself and ever 
since 1831 have taken two agricultural papers. 
I have been greatly benefitted by their instruc- 
tion, although there are many things published 
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give you a few facts..... Fruit trees should 
never be trimmed in February, March or 
April; the time is, when they are in blossom. 
..+-The time to cut timber, to have it last, is in 
January and February, July and August..... 
One load of manure hauled out in the fall after 
the sun crosses the line, and spread, is worth 
two to four loads hauled out in the spring, any 
way that you can fix it..... Fall-plowing is 
beneficial on clay loam or muck soil, and on 
sandy and gravelly soil if you can plow before 
there is any frost..... Some men say that corn 
will degenerate and run out. My father gota 
kind of yellow 12-rowed corn in the year of the 
great eclipse 1806, which Iremember very well. 
I took it from him in the spring of 1820 and 
have it now. It isan early, sound corn, very 
easy to husk. I can raise 80 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre with no extra labor, planting 
3'|, feet each way. I have another kind of 8- 
rowed yellow corn, which I got in 1828, which 
will grow and ripen in 90 or 100 days. ... Wheat, 
oats and potatoes will degenerate and wear 
out [with ordinary culture: Ep.]. We do not 
harvest our grain and cut our hay early enough 
in this country...... When I commenced 
farming I was closely watched by my neigh- 
bors, who said I plowed too deep, cut my hay 
too early, and cut my grain too green. I have 
farmed on 12 different farms, and the result has 
been, I have tripled the crops on an average. 
Ihave drained three farms pretty thoroughly 
within the last 20 years, and am _ now Presi- 
dent of the County Agricultural Society.” 
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Barn-Door Fastenings. 
pe 

Several plans for barn-door fastenings are 
sent in by readers of the Agriculturist, who use 
them and prefer them 
to the perpendicular 
suspended bar, which 
was illustrated in the 
January number. Of 
these we select two 
which have real merit, 
Figure 1 is suggested by 
Wm. W. Fish, of Clin- 
ton Co. The fastening | 
consists of two bars of | 
wood (A and JB), each 
a little more than half | 
the length of the door, ~ 
These are held in their 
places by three flat staples (¢, ¢, c) through 
which they move easily. The bars are shown 
shoved out,as when the door is fastened. By 

















in them that never ought to be. Allow me to | points of attachment of the bars upon the lever 
are equally distant from the fulcrum bolt (C), so 


that any motion of the lever will move each bar 
equally up or down. The opposite door may 
be fastened in the same way, or. by a simple 
wooden bolt. These fastenings may be operated 
from the outside, if a pin be set in either of the 
bars to go through the door and move in a slot. 
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The Comparative Yield of Potatoes, 


——-e—- 


Doct. F. W. Hexamer, of Westchester Co., 














raising the lower bar (A) until the middle staple | 


will enter the notch (d), 
the upper bar may be 
dropped down and will 
rest on the shoulder (7) 
In both the above posi- 
tions the bars are held 
snugly in their places. 

The other plan is of- 





ered by “ J. J.,” of Bain- 
bridge, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., not as any thing 
new, but as convenient 
and secure. B, B are 
two barssecured by iron 
staples to the upper 
and lower cross-pieces of the door. They are 
attached by pins to a lever, A, which is fastened 
to the centre cross-piece by the bolt G The 
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Fig. 


has given us the results of his last year’s ex- 
periments with different kinds of potatoes. 
They were grown upon the same field, succced- 
ing a crop of corn and without manure, with 
the following results. 


Bushels per acre. Bushels per acre 


COMBGDs 6. siscectn ccc OO, WHS Memrer os. <sises 189 
SRRIOURSITE Socks sn ess cee ARO soxcessne0 seeeee es 160 
Pink-eye Rusty Coat....280 Prince Albert........... 160 
Peach Biow.......5.0-. 20 Early June............ 159 


White Peach Blow.....230 White Rock......... .. 130 


Prairie Seedling ....... 220 Early Dykeman........129 
Blue Mercer............220 Early Cottage.......... 110 
“ Buckley’s Seediing”...210 Early Sovereign......... 89 
nL re eee 200 Rough and Ready.....-. 56 


Experiments were made with reference to 
the value of large or small seed ; equal areas of 
land being planted with the largest potatoes, 
cut once Jengthwise, and with small potatoes. 
In planting cut potatoes many insist on the ne- 
cessity of placing the cut surface down, an 
operation requiring much care on the part of 
the planter. Doct. H. planted his cut pieces in 
both ways with the result of showing that it isa 
useless waste of time to place the cut side down. 

Peach Blows, small seed, gave 160 bushels of 
marketable size and 40 bushels small, per acre. 
The same with Jarge seed, 200 bushels large 
and 40 bushels small. 

White Peach Blows, small seed, gave 170 
bushels marketable, and 40 bushels small, while 
large seed cut in two, gave 190 bushels maket- 
able and 40 bushels small, in those planted with 
the cut side up, and 35 bushels of small ones, 
where the cut side was put down. With those 
planted cut side up, or down, no difference was 
observed in the time the plants appeared, and 
the yield shows that the position in this respect 
is a matter of little importance. 
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Agricultural Education.---The Public 
School. 


—— 


In our remarks upon this subject in our last 
issue (p. 55), we alluded to the fact that few 
school-books give any intimation that the 
knowledge imparted by them is the merest 
outline, the barest skeleton of the subjects on 
which they treat. It is surely not desirable to 


| bewilder the child with the idea that knowledge 


is so vast and that the hill of science towers so 
high above him that he can never hope to 
clamber higher than its very base; yet it is 
important when he manifests especial interest 
in any one branch of knowledge, to be able to 
tell him where and how he may follow this 
bent, and perhaps even find himself investigating 
subjects upon which the wisest know but little. 
We consider this unfortunate impression, so 
often gained by school children, that if they 
know all that is in their books, it is enough, as 
one great reason why after leaving school so 
many give up all effort to acquire knowledge. 
The difference between teachers in respect to 
the desire to learn more, which they implant 
in their pupils, is very great. This is certainly 


| the best thing a child or youth can be taught. 








| With the strong desire to learn he 7d learn. 
| With the will, a way willbe. Ifthe best teacher 
the District will get is stupid, and cannot inspire 
_ the love of knowledge in the children, then the 
| efforts of the parents to accomplish the same 
|; end must be stronger, and this part of education 
| not be neglected, for with its neglect comes plod- 
ding mediocrity, or stupid listless life, or a life 
of drudgery and money-getting, the only aim 
being to add field to field, or dollar to dollar, and 
to receive the obeisance of those who bow to 
wealth. This object, however, is rarely accom- 
plished, and usually for the mere lack of know- 
ledge, that is, the reasoning ability, or clear-head- 
edness, which comes of a love for knowledge. 
The farmer’s business is so varied, and 
touches so many branches of knowledge, that 
he may well stand aghast at the contemplation 
of them all. In common with the rest of the 
world, he is interested personally in all that 
affects the arts of comfortable living, the busi- 
ness relations of men, politics, religion, social 
life, etc. Besides, he has a great deal more to 
interest him and his children. He is in close 
contact with nature and her workings, and 
should know that thousands of the best minds 
in the world are studying the natural laws 
which have a bearing upon agriculture. Some 
study the relation of the soil to solvent influen- 
ces, its ability to gain and retain fertility, its 
relations to moisture and drouth, to the action 
of the air, to manure, etc. Others devote them- 
selves to gaining a knowledge of plants of all 
the different kinds, of vegetable physiology or 
plant structure, of the diseases of plants, of the 
changes which cultivation may affect. Others 
still, apply themselves to the study of animals 
in health and sickness, the principles of breed- 
ing, feeding, fattening, ete. Others study 
study the weather and its. relations to full har- 
vests and scant ones, and to gain the ability to 
know beforehand and take advantage of what- 
ever may come. And so in such different. de- 
partments of the farmer’s interests, wise men 
devote thought, zeal, and even life itself, to the 
fuller understanding of laws and facts which he 
may apply to his profit. Should he not know 
something about all this? Shall our boys grow 
up as ignorant of subjects which will enlarge 
their views and make them better men and 
better farmers, as the very oxen they fodder? 
Let us see to it then that our farmer boys, with 
that thorough groundwork of good knowledge 
of the English language and of the cardinal 
rules of arithmetic and other general knowledge, 
gain also the knowledge that there is a great 
deal more to learn about things which will be 
very interesting and instructive, and which will 
add not only to their satisfaction of life, but to 
their wealth in this world’s good, 


Italianizing and Swarming. 
BY BIDWELL BROS., MINNESOTA, 
ig 

The method generally adopted by the best 
apiarians in both countries is, to compel tle 
bees to replace the queen removed, from worker 
eggs or larve—Nature having provided that in 
case bees accidentally lose their queen, they can 
reproduce one from that source, and the queen 
so made, possesses force, soon after to acquite 
nearly thesize and standard of an atural queen; 
so a worker of diminutive size, when emerz- 
ing from an old comb, lined with even 100 
cocoons, will gradually mature to an average 
sized bee. The requisites necessary to success, 
are best obtained in a prosperous colony, during 
the working season, viz: eggs or larve to con- 
vert into queens, honey and -pollen from which 
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to make and fill queen cells, and young bees or 
wax workers to make those cells. Where these 
are most abundant, success is the more certain ; 
a want of young bees causing the production of 
smaller and shorter queens; and larve of un- 
suitable age, in case eggs are wanting, will 
furnish imperfect queens, if any, 

In Italianizing stocks in common box or straw 
hives, we would recommend early in spring to 
feed the stock containing the Italian queen, by 
pouring one tablespoonful of honey into the 
hole in the top of the hive, morning and even- 
ing, to hasten the production of drones and 
brood, being careful to cover the hole to exclude 
other bees. When the drones have appeared, 
blow a little smoke into the entrance, invert the 
hive (hive A), placing over it an empty one (hive 
B), then drum on the lower hive (A) 15 minutes, 
or until the queen and bees have gone up, (this 
can be ascertained by first making a large hole 
or several small ones in the top of the empty 
hive (B), which should be covered with wire 
cloth, or glass to observe when the bees ascend), 
then remove the hive with bees, placing it tem- 
porarily on the stand of the parent hive (A). 
Remove the drummed hive (A) to the stand of 
the stock (C) you wish to Italianize, removing it 
(C), and also driving out its bees and queen, 
which shake out on a cloth in front of the first 
drummed hive (A), that you have previously 
placed on their stand. As the bees go in, catch 
and kill the black queen. They will then raise an 
Italian queen from the Italian brood in the hive. 
Place the hive (C) containing black brood on the 
old stand of the Italian bees(A), shaking them in 
front. After ten days, drive out the Italian bees 
(that is the stock A in the hive of C) with their 
queen, again exchanging this stock with another 
until all are Italianized. On the first. three 
pleasant days after the 12th, counting from the 
time the Italian queen is removed, contract the 
entrances to the hives containing black drones. 
Should any queen meet black drones, which 
can be known by their imperfect worker proge- 
ny, they should be again treated as black ones, 


Another method, when frame hives are used, 
is, early in the spring to remove all the frames 
containing drone comb from the black stocks, 
replacing worker combs, and giving the stock 
containing the Italian queen one or more frames 
of worker comb. When the drones mature, re- 
move the honey board that covers the frames, 
and place over an empty hive or cap, and drum 
up the bees and queen, exchange as in the case 
of the box hives, repeating it every ten days if 
necessary. If the stocks are numerous, ten days 
after the queen has been removed from any 
hive, the new queen cells will all have been 
sealed. Then carry the hive to a room and di- 
vide the combs, putting one, two, or three frames 
With the adhering bees into empty hives, and at 
one side, being careful to give each at least one 
comb of maturing brood, and one of the largest 
and longest sealed queen cells. If the sealed 
queens happen to be all on one comb, a piece 
of comb an inch or two in size, containing a 
queen cell, can be cut out, and inserted intoa 
similar hole cut in another comb, being careful 
not to chill or injure the queen larve. Place 
the hives containing the combs, one on the old 
stand, and each of the others on the stands of 
stocks containing black queens, rémoyving them 
away. When the workers fly out, they return 
to their former stand and enter these hives, and if 
the season is not far advanced, all will increase 
to good colonies. If practised early, this will 
answer for swarming; if late, the stocks may 
afterward be strengthened from stronger stocks. 








We have adopted the following plan, which 
we consider the most perfect system of swarm- 
ing, using frame hives: Early in the spring, 
when the stocks become populous, we lift out 
the two outside combs, placing them near the 
centre of a similar but open bottomed hive, then 
crowd the combs in the old hive to the outside, 
replacing empty ones near the centre. Then 
we place over this the open bottomed hive, fil- 
ling up with empty frames. In this way the 
majority of the stocks can be employed filling 
hives for the new swarm, while a few can be 
raising queens in the natural way. Such should 
not have additional room, but should be exam- 
ined every ten days, and when sealed queens 
are found, they may be removed, on the frames, 
tothe upper hives, which should then be shifted 
with the adhering bees and combs to the stand, 
the lower hive being removed, but that only a 
foot or two away. Little time is thus lost to 
either the old or new colony. <A few of the best 
queens are selected for queen raising; their 
hives should *also contain drone combs, the 
others, none. In this way all the better quali- 
ties of the Italians can be preserved, and per- 
fect purity be easily and safely maintained. 

net 


Effect of Shelter on the Health of Stock. 
— 

The comfort of stock is greatly promoted by 
good shelter. How different do the sleek and 
contented cattle and sheep in a well protected 
barn-yard look, from the poor, rough-haired, 
pinched-up stock in an open field! On enter- 
ing such a yard, the first thought is : How com- 
Sortable the creatures look! Now, “the looks 
of things” should not be disregarded.—Then 
think of the economy. It may cost something 
to put up sheds and high, tight fences; but.in 
the long run, it costs more to feed half-starved 
cattle. Before any animals can fatten, a certain 
amount of food must be expended in keeping 
them comfortably warm. If healthy neat stock 
and sheep have a#much good food as they can 
eat, they will perhaps go through the. winter 
in about as good health as they would if 
well housed or with the best shed room, even 
though they be exposed to all the rigors of the 
climate, but the amount of fodder they will 
consume is immense, and if they are not quite 
well to start with, or get short of fodder, it will 
go hard with them. Cows will-slink their caly- 
es, sheep will die, the lambs will be born dead, 
and’ other evils almost surely follow. Close 
stalls or rooms for cattle and sheep cause dis- 
ease of the lungs, indigestion, colds, fevers, 
cutaneous disease, etc., the tendency to these 
disorders being increased by lack of cleanliness, 
by improper food, etc. Fresh air, not neces- 
sarily cold, but much better cold than not fresh, 
is a prime necessity. For breeding sheep or 
any but those rapidly fattening, the exposure of 
half open sheds is not objectionable, but for all 
kinds of neat stock and horses it is better if pos- 
sible to provide warm quarters. Health of stock 
and profit in feeding are so closely connected 
with good air, warmth, cleanliness, good food 
etc., that they all ought always to be aimed at. 
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Too Much Land. 
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The desire to own a very large farm is natur- 
al, but often proves unwise in its results. When 
a man wishes to practise a mixed husbandry, 
and his present acres are too few and unsuitable, 
it is doubtless wise to annex more’ territory. 
Neighbor Jones has twenty acres of meadow 
land, which is suitable only for hay, or grain, or 
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hoed crops. But as he finds a small dairy 
would be profitable, and sheep would bring in 
good returns, it would be advisable for him to 
buy, several acres of rolling or hilly land ad- 
joining. But this accomplished, let him stop, 
and be careful to buy no more than he actually 
needs for his special purpose. For, this new 
land will have to pay taxes, will have to be 
fenced, and may need other expenses laid out 
upon it, At any rate, it will add to his cares, 
and perhaps will bring in no adequate return. 

We know a farmer who, ten years ago, own- 
ed 150 acres, and was doing very well; he now 
owns five hundred, and is worse off than before. 
And why? Because this large farm is a great 
bill of expense to him; he cannot afford to 
keep it up in good condition, and it hangs a 
millstone of care about his neck. His wife and 
children, both sons and daughters, are obliged 
to work hard to keep the great machine a-run- 
ning. We presume his boys declare they will 
leave home as soon as they are old enough; 
and the girls say they will die before they will 
marry farmers. Neither sons nor daughters 
are educated as they deserve to be; they cannot 
be spared for this from work on the big farm. 

Now we declare that such a farm is a curse to 
its possessor and his family, and an injury to the 
whole agricultural interest. If that man wants 
to save himself and his household, he should 
sell at least one half of his land, improve the re- 
mainder to make it more productive, release his 
children from bondage, and try to make his 
home a place of comfort. He will live longer, 
lay up as good a property, and will train up a 
more intelligent and a happier family. 
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The Camels on the Pacific Coast. 





Tt must be well known to most of our read- 
ers that these strange and wonderful animals, 
natives of the East, and with which we as- 
only Oriental ideas and scenes,—the 

Ship of the Desert—the Tartar’s 
wealth in “peace, and strength in war,—the 
Turk’s drudge and the Persian’s glory—in 
two distinct species ate domesticated upon our 
great Western plains and deserts. Having 
geen in the possession of Prof. W. H. Brewer, 
of Yale College, a striking sketch of a group of 
Bactrian camels on the Humboldt desert, Ne- 
vada, latitude 40°, we obtained permission to 
copy it, and he has favored us with some notes 
of his observations of the camels on the Pa- 
cifie coast, where he has lately been. 

Camels were introduced into the United 
States at several times, both under government 
auspices and by private enterprise, but the most 
considerable importations were made by or un- 
der Jeff. Davis, while U. 8. Secretary of War. 
Both, the large Arabian one-humped camels or 
Dromedaries, and the smaller two-humped Bac- 
trian camels, were imported, the former we be- 
lieve from northern Africa, and the others from 
western Asia. One of the native keepers that 
came over with the latter, was “ Yuseph Badra,” 
made somewhat’famous by J. Ross Brown, who 
had already seen him in his “ Crusade in the 


sociate 
Arab’s 


| East.” Nearly or quite all of the camels were 


put first on the Southern deserts, that is on “the 
plains” of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, and none were used north of the 
northern line of Arizona until after 1859 or 60. 
Although high hopes were entertained of their 
usefulness there, the sequel has thrown much 
doubt over their availability for our uses. 
Of the wonderful power of endurance, the 


| strength and ‘fleetness of the ‘camel, it is un- 
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CAMELS UPON 
necessary here to speak. On the southern des- 
erts they at first bade fair to succeed. They 
crossed with ease those desolate stretches that 
were very trying to horses and mules, but while 
they could go longer without water, the “alka- 
line water” of the American desert seemed as 
fatal to them as to other animals. They obtain 
from the stunted shrubs, where there is little or 
no grass, a larger proportion of their food than 
horses or mules ; and it is stated that they will 
even eat sparingly the stinking “ Creosote bush” 
(Larrea Mexicana) of the Colorado and Arizon- 
ian deserts, a plant no other animal will touch. 

Various causes induced the saleof govyern- 
ment camels, and we believe none are now 
owned by the government, but that all were sold 
in California, and are now scattered over that 
state and Nevada. We have heard of no camels 
in Texas since the beginning of the recent war. 

They were a losing ‘speculation to govern- 
ment, selling at only one-fifth of their original 
cost, or even less, for it. is currently stated that 
camels which cost the United States $1,800 
each, sold at an average of about $150. Some 
of the Bactrians that were imported privately, 
proved a better speculation, we believe. 

The dromedaries are the largest, and some 
were fine animals compared with the miserable 
caricatures we see inmenageries. The strength 
of one of them which was detailed for use by 
the United States California Boundary Com- 
mission, in 1860, while at Los Angelos in South- 
ern California, was tested by some of the reck- 
less employes. He was packed with a load of 
2,300 pounds, while kneeling ; he rose and walk- 
ed about the corral with that enormous load 
and did not appear to be injured. He was kil- 
led a few nights later by one of his mates that 
got loose and attacked him with his ponderous 
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} feet (their weapons of offence). 











The heavy 
blows could be heard nearly a mile, while the 
drivers dared not intefere. The skeleton of | 
this animal was sent to the @mithsonian Insti- 
tute, where we suppose it is now to be seen. 

It is a curious fact that horses and mules are 
very much afraid of these animals, until they 
become accustomed to their appearance and 
odor. <A grizzly bear does not inspire so great | 
terror, as does a came]. Sometimes the horses 
seem perfectly frantic eyen before they can 
see the animals, simply from smelling them. 

The newspapers stated that at one time, about 
1859, the town of Brownsville in Texas passed 
an ordinance declaring camels a nuisance, 
and prohibiting their being driven through the 
streets, owing to their effect on the horses; and 
California newspapers contain many accounts 
of runaway horses in the various towns where 
camels are seen, incited by this same cause. 
Nevertheless, when horses and mules become 
accustomed to them, they appear very much 
attached to their homely comrades. 

A few camels are now scattered over Cali- 
fornia, but most of them are in Nevada, where 
they are used mainly in packing salt from the 
deserts for use in the processes of silver ex- 





traction; the usual load is about 600 to 800 
pounds. We have no means of knowing the 
actual number of camels now alive in this 
country, but as before stated, their numbers are 
decreasing, although some have been born here. 

There are several causes which combine to 
render the success of camels in the United 
States more than doubtful. Our deserts are un- 
like those of Asia and Africa, they are more 
covered with shrubs, and often the surface is 
strewed with sharp, cutting fragments of vyol- 
canic rocks. We have much greater daily ex- 





DESERT. — Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


tremes of heat and cold, and at times heavy 
rains and snows. At these times, the feet and 
backs of the camels are apt to get very sore. 
An Arab can wait; he is never in a hurry; if 
he can find feed,a few weeks more or less is 
not of much matter. Not so with the Améri- 
can, he is in-a hurry, he can not wait, even to 
save his camel. Furthermore, in Asia camels 
are abundant, so that if one gets sore and the 
caravan is in haste, the animal is sold or traded 
fora sound one. A few weeks’ rest will recruit 
him, and he is ready fora new journey. But 
here he is used as long as he can go, then 
thrown aside for new animals. They seem ill 
adapted to the habits of Americans, especially 
that class who have long used mules for pack- 
ing on our western plains. 

“The last camels I saw,” says Prof. Brewer, 
“were near Virginia City, Nevada. Their backs 
had not been cared for, and they had been used 
in packing heavy loads of salt from the deserts. 
Salt water and alkali had accumulated in the 
long hair of their humps, their pack-saddles had 
galled them, and great loathsome sores nearly 
covered the parts touched by the saddle. A 
pitiless snow squall was sweeping just then 
over this inhospitable region, and those miser- 
able beasts having fallen into bad hands, and in 
a bad climate, looked sadly enough. Late Cali- 
fornia papers relate that soon after opening the 
last addition to the Pacific Rail Road in that 
State, the locomotive demolished a camel that 
had strayed upon the track. Who he belonged 
to, or how he came there remained unknown. 
The merciless steam-car knocked him aside to 
give place to a more truly American favorite. 
We have more hopes in the.success of the Pa- 
cific Rail Road, than in camels, be they one- 
humped or two-humped,” 
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The Japanese Striped Corn. 
——--— 

Every one knows the old striped or ribbon 
grass of the gardens, in which the leaves are 
marked with white stripes, and like the marks 
on the showman’s zebra, are “’nary one of 
them alike.” This new corn is much like the 
ribbon grass, magnified ; its leaves pre- 
sent the same contrasts of color, and 
quite as great a variety in their mark- 
ings. Very rarely an occasional plant 
with variegated leaves will appear in 
a field of common corn, but we never 
knew one of these sports to be perpe- 
tuated. The Japanese, who have a 
great fancy for horticultural stripes and 
speckles, have succeeded in establish- 
ing the peculiarity so that it is perpet- 
uated with great certainty by the seed. 
Our friend Thomas Hogg sent home 
the seed of this novelty to his brother, 
who planted about 4 of an acre with 
it, We saw the piece when the plants 
were about a foot high, and failed to 
find any in which the leaves were not 
marked. At that age, the leaves were 
striped with rose color as well as white, 
but we learn that this disappears as 
the plants get older. From its habit 
of growth Mr. Hogg thinks that it be- 
longs to a species of Zea, different from 
our ordinary Indian corn (Zea Mays). 
We judge that it will prove very effec- 
tive when placed in ornamental groups. 
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Dr. H. Schroeder's New System 
of Treating the Grape Rot. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Much is said and written in regard 
to that most dreadful disease, the Grape 
Rot. Under-draining, ditching, sub- 
soiling from 18 to 36 inches deep, long 
and short trimming, sulphur, lime, and 
sulphate and phosphate of Jime—in- 
fleed almost everything is tried to pre- 
vent or to cure the Grape Rot; but all 
have failed. New varieties, it was 
hoped, would not be liable to the rot, 
but these also have failed in most cases. 
The vine that has rotted the most, is 
the celebrated Catawba. Wherever the 
Catawba will ripen, and is perfectly 
free from disease, it is a splendid grape 
—spicy, showy, aromatic and vinous, 
and makes a superior wine, a wine that 
speaks to our heart. Pity, that the Ca- 
tawba, in consequence of the awful rot, 
became so much discarded; but I do 
not blame its opponents amongst vine- 
yardists, as they have suffered so much 
under its culture. Years ago I noticed 
that the first crop on Catawba vines 
was not injured by the rot, observing this 
tobe the case in other peoples’ vineyards, as 
well asin my own. I shall never forget the 
sight of my first Catawba crops. When the 
fruit on my neighbors’ vines was rotting, mine 
Stood there in perfect healthand glory. This I 
noticed on all my first-fruiting Catawbas, as my 
Vineyards were planted in successive years. I 
further noticed, that the fruit on my old-wood 
layers, which I used to make every year, were 
free from rot. I then laid down several old- 
wood layers, and cut them off from the mother 
Vine in the fall, and found last year that the 
fruit on these new vines was perfectly healthy, 
While the fruit on older yines rotted entirely. 








This last year was the hardest year for Catawba 
vineyardists, and the loss can be counted at very 
near two millions of dollars, in the West alone. 
I want to say, to prove the truth of my sys- 
tem, that the Catawba vineyards bearing for 
first time here, (Mr. G. Lange’s and Mr. 
Schonebeck’s) were a perfect exhibition of 
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grapes, when older vines close by rotted entire- 
ly. Years ago it was said Nauvoo, Warsaw, and 
Alton, in our State, had a peculiar soil to per- 
fect the Catawba. But I always denied it in our 
public horticultural gatherings, and it has been 
found that the Catawba will rot as badly there 
as in Cincinnati and Herman, or elsewhere. 
The islands in Lake Erie, it was said, were en- 
tirely free from rot, but the demon went there 
too, and will be worse next year when the vines 
will have become older. All the facts above re- 
ferred to, finally led me to a new system of grape 
culture, which I claim as my own discovery. 

Remepy.—After preparing the land for the 


_vineyard, plant with good strong layers or first- 





rate cuttings, set from 8 to 12 feet apart in 
a square, in the usual manner. Wher the vines 
come to bear the first full crop, say the third 
or fourth year after planting, take one strong 
cane of the bearing vine, raised for this purpose ; 
and close to the root of the vine open a little 
ditch in the row with the hoe or spade, from 
4 to 6 inches deep, between your two 
bearing vines to a point midway be. 
tween the two. Lay down the cane in 
this, the end sticking out of the ground, 
and after covering the ditch, cut the 
cane off at one foot above the ground. 
This I will call the first reverse. Let 
grow from this, three strong unchecked 
vines; two of these are for fruiting the 
next year, aud can be cut long, to give 
a good crop of fruit. The third cane 
is for the second reverse. In the spring 
cut your first reverse loose from the 
mother vine and let the mother vine 
bear a good crop, or two if you choose, 
as the case may be; then chop it away 
to give room for the second reverse or 
third reverse. Take the third cane of 
the first reverse, lay it across the row 
to the centre of the space as before de- 
scribed, 4 to 6 inches deep, and one 
foot above the ground cut itoff. Now 
you have instead of one, two rows of 
vines. Letagain three canes grow on 
the second reverse (two for fruiting 
and one for the third reverse). The 
third reverse is made by layering the 
cane of the second reverse in the new | 
row up to the center of the interval in 
that row; treat it in the same way as 
the other reverses. Take the fourth re- 
verse made by taking a cane (in the 
second year after fruiting), from the first 
reverse, and after chopping out the 
original vine, lay it to take the mother’s 
place. One-third (or one-fourth as the 
case may be) of the vines are removed 
every year, by chopping out and thus 
\; making room for arother reverse, and 
so on. There will be in this way, by 
very little labor and without any doc- 
toring, always a new and vigorous 
vineyard free fro: disease and paying 
well for labor, i. superior fruit and 
superior wine. It may be that in some 
slower growers than Catawbas or Con- 
cords, the reverses can be made only 
every two years; but good healthy 
vines in good soil and locality, will 
stand the reverses almost every year. 

This is mainly recommended for Ca- 
tawba, and other varieties of great 
value but inclined to rot. Whenever 
a variety proves free from disease, grow 
it as long as you please profitably with- 
out reverses. But one thing is sure, the 
finest fruit grows with me on young vines. 
I hope that every one who grows a Catawba 
vine, or any other vine inclined to rot,will givemy 
new system a fair trial and report publicly the 
result. Any thing not plainly understood, I will 
explain on application with the greatest pleas- 
ure. My object is only to save good varieties 
of fruit (inclined to disease) for the benefit of 
my fellow-men, and to help the often discourag- 
ed, poor, hard-working marf; and if this my new 
discovery shall do them good, it will make 
happy your friend Dr. H. SCHROEDER. 

Bloomington, Illinois, Dec., 1865. 

We are happy to place the Doctor’s views 
and practice before the country, and commend 
them to the attention of grape growers.—Ep, 
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aoe ' ‘as ascreen and give a fair amount of fruit. To The Fruitgrowers Sesely of Bienen New 
Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. effect this, Mr. Husmann, the distinguished | York took a vote upon the best varieties of 
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Pots vz, Broad Borders.—Last August we set 
forth, as fairly as we could, theadvantages which 
the advocates of border culture claim for their 
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method of growing young vines, and in Janua- 
ry last, ‘A Nurseryman” presented the case for 
the advocates of pot culture. These two arti- 
cles have called forth several others, which, as 
they are only re-assertions of former statements, 
we are obliged to decline publishing. What is 
wanted now, is the results of actual experience 
with both kinds of vines in the vineyard, in the 
same soil, and under the same treatment. 


A Neat Garden Trellis.—A correspondent, 
“N.C. C.,” at Dracut, Mass., makes a very neat 
and durable trellis by the use of old steam or 
gas pipe, 14 inch in diameter. He buys second- 
hand pipe at a cheap rate, and inserts pieces of 
proper Jength in large stones bedded for the 
purpose. A hole of the proper size is drilled in 
the stone, and the pipe cemented in by means of 
melted brimstone. Holes abouta foot apart are 
drilled in the pipe to receive telegraph wire 
which runs from post to post. Mr. C. wishes to 
know if such a trellis would be safe near the 
house, as some of his neighbors tell him that 
there is danger from lightning on account of it. 
Weshould say it is perfectly safe, and not half so 
dangerous as the partly insulated tin roofs which 
probably some of them have on their houses, 


Training upon Arbors.—While the practice 
of growing vines upon arbors is not to be com- 
mended as the best, yet there are many instan- 
ces where the foliage is desirable as a screen, and 
it is often wished to cover the naked side of a 
building with a vine. When vines are grown 
in such places, they generally produce but a mod- 
erate quantity of inferior fruit, and if neglected, 
soon become a matted mass of weak shoots. 





Fig. 2. 


By beginning right, and judiciously pruning 





each year, the vine may be made both to serve 





vineyardist of Hermann, Mo., gives a very good 
plan: The first step is to get a strong vine: 
plant it in rich soil, and grow but a single cane 
the first year. This is in autumn cut back to 
three buds, each of which will throw out a 
strong shoot the second spring, and in the fol- 
lowing autumn will present the appearance of 
fig. 1. These three canes are to be pruned, leay- 
ing three buds upon each, as indicated by the 
cross-lines. The third year, 9 strong canes will 
grow, and at the close of that year the vine will 
be in the condition represented in fig. 2. There 
are now three principal divisions or branches, 
each of which bears three canes. The pruning 
at the close of the third year is done at the 
points indicated by the cross-lines. One of 
each of these three canes is cut back to two eyes; 
the other two are shortened, according to their 
strength, and tied up. The fourth summer the 
buds from the canes which were severely short- 
ened, will produce strong shoots to continue the 
spreading of the vine, while the buds upon the 
long canes will produce numerous side branch- 
es, Which, during the summer, must be kept tied 
in and evenly spread over the trellis. At the 
end of the fourth year, the appearance will be 
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Fig. 3. 
like that of fig. 3, which, to save space, shows 
only half of the vine. In pruning at this time, 
the growth of the season is cut back to one, 
two, or five eyes, the weakest branches being 
cut back the most. By the use of judgment 
in pruning and supplying the vine with plenty 
of nourishment, a large space may be kept coy- 
ered with new and healthy wood, which will 
give a dense sheet of foliage, and at the same 
time a supply of fruit, though of a quality infe- 
rior to that from vines grown expressly for fruit. 


The Rot.—The disease which is known as the 
grape rot, has proved thus far more,untractable 
than the mildew.. Some have ascribed it to an 
unhealthy condition of the root of the vine, 
This would seem to be Doct. Schroeder’s view 
of the matter, and he proposes, in a communi- 
cation which we print elsewhere, a constant re- 
newal of the root by layering. Doct. S. is a 
great enthusiast in grape-culture, and being an 
extensive cultivator, every thing that he writes 
will be sure to command general attention. 














grapes. Thirty-one persons voted, and 
those grapes which had over ten votes were, 
in the order of the number of votes they re- 
ceived, as follows: Delaware, Diana, Isabella, 
Hartford’ Prolific, Concord, Creveling. 
eet 
Do You Have Salsify? 
eo 

“How many of the readers of the Agricultur- 
ist know Salsify by sight, and how many, or 
rather how few of them have it in their gar- 
dens ?”—‘“* I wonder if potatoes and turnips were 
as long in making themselves popular’ as are 
Salsify, Cauliflower, Savoys and other good 
things.”"--“ Why don’t you tell people what a 
nice vegetable it is?” was a part of the talk 
over some delicious salsify yi 
soup. We have had some- ! 
thing to say about this vege- i] 
table, and now figure it, so 
that our readers may know 
what it is like. It is one 
of the few articles of food 
furnished by the great fam- 
ily of Composite. It is a 
biennial, with narrow leaves, 
and produces the second 
year a solitary flower on a 
stem 2 or 3 feet high. The 
flower is shaped somewhat 
like that of the Dandelion, 
but is purplish, The seeds 
are nearly an inch long, rib. 
bed, and are not to be re- 
lied upon after they are two 
years old. The treatment is 
the same as for Parsnips. 
Sow in May, in drills 15 
inches apart, and thin to 4 
or 5 inches in the row. The 
usual size of the roots is 
about a foot long and an inch 
in diameter, but larger ones 
may be had in a rich mel- 
low soil. The roots may be 
used whenever they are large 
enough. Sufficient for use 
during the time the ground 
is frozen, may be taken up 
and buried in the cellar; it 
will keep in the ground in 
the same manner as a parsnip, and is fit for 
use in spring until the flower-stalk commences 
to push. This plant unfortunately has re: 
ceived the name of oyster plant, or vegetable 
oyster, which doubtless prejudices many against 
its use. As singular as it may seem to those 
living near the sea, there are many persons away 
from the points where oysters are common, who 
look upon them with aversion. It is not neces 
sary to compare salsify with anything else, for 
to our notion it is good enough in itself, and 
probably any one fond of parsnips, and many 
who are not, would esteem this as a valuable 
addition to their variety of vegetables. ~ 
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The Hepatica or Liver-leaf. 


hardy 








SALSIFY. 


The disappearance of the snow is the signal 
for the true lover of nature to commence his 
rambles in the woods. He does not wait for 
the trees to be in leaf, for he knows that there 
will be an abundance to interest those who 
have appreciative eyes—even though to the 
dull observer the. woods still appear winty. 
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The twigs of the Red-Maple are ruddy with 
their bursting buds; the Ash begins to show its 
flowers, so inelegant, yet welcome because they 
are flowers; the golden buds of the fragrant 
Spice-bush are cautiously opening, 
and at our feet the pale blue flower 
of the Hepatica gives assurance 
that spring has come. The violet 
may serve in Europe as the em- 
blem of spring, but with us, the 
Liver-leaf, albeit its name is un- 
poetical, must stand as the herald 
of the season. Rising from the 
cluster of Jast year’s leaves, come 
the hairy stems, each bearing a 
single flower, which has no petals, 
but to compensate for their absence, 
the calyx is delicate in texture and 
color, and to those who do not look 
at plants with a botanical eye, is to 
all appearance acorolla, Just be- 
low the flower are three small 
leaves forming an involucre which 
appears, much like a calyx. The 
leaves are produced later than the 
flowers, and grow quite thick, and 
they remain during winter until 
after the new ones are formed. In 

the dark ages it was believed that 

plants, by the form and markings of 
their leaves and other parts, fur- 

nished an index to their medicinal 

qualities. Accordingly, the three- 

lobed leaf of this plant being sup- 

posed to bear a resemblance to the 

shape of the human liver, it was considered that 
nature intended it should be employed as a 


remedy in liver complaints, and for atime it had | 


a medicinal reputation. Though quite as ab- 
surd things are believed now, we have got over 
the “doctrine of signatures,” as it was called, 
and though our pretty little plant has lost cred- 
it as a medicine, it bears evidence of its former 
reputation in its generic name, Hepatica, 
which is derived from the Latin for the liver— 
and in its common name of Liver-leaf. The 
plant is also sometimes called Liverwort, a 
name, however, which properly belongs to 
some humble plants related to the mosses. 

We find some plants with the lobes of the leaves 
pointed, like those in the engraving, but more 
commonly the lobes are rounded and blunt. 
Some consider these as distinct species, while 
others regard them only as varieties. The ordi- 
nary form with rounded lobes is Hepatica triloba, 
and the sharp-lobed one is called Hepatica acu- 
tiloba, by those who regard it a distinct species. 
We have found specimens with the leaves split up 
into several narrow divisions. In the wild state 
the flowers vary in color, giving us purple, blue, 
pink, and even white. In cultivation there are 
double flowers of all these shades, except white, 
which has not yet we believe been produced in 
the double form. 
does very well in the garden: it should have a 
light soil with plenty of vegetable mold, and a 
partial shade. The double varieties are much 
grown by florists. ‘They may be planted in the 
open border, or if early flowers are wanted, they 
are set in cold frames. Planted in pots and 
Kept in a cold frame until early spring and then 
brought into the green-house, the double varie- 
ties flower profusely, and are very ornamental. 
Itis acommon spring flower in the London 
markets, but is not much known with us, ex- 
cept by the florists, who use a considerable 
quantity of them in making up bouquets. The 
plants are multiplied by dividing the roots, 











This wildling of the woods | 





Select Pears for General Culture. 
The list of fruits recommended for general 
culture by the committee on the Greeley prizes, 
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LIVER-LEAF—(epatica acutiloba.) 


was published in January. This committee 
comprised some of our most distinguished po- 


mologists, from different parts of the tountry, | 
and their object was to present a selection of | 
| sunny side. 


fruits which are adapted to the widest possible 





ROSTIEZER PEAR. 


range of climate. It is quite difficult to fix upon 
any one or any dozen varieties which will be 





From the inquiries we have had, it would seem 
that some of the pears in the list are but little 
known to our readers; especially the summer 
varieties, Rostiezer and Manning’s Elizabeth. 
The early pears commonly culti- 
vated are usually of indifferent 
quality; if it were generally known 
that there were really good sorts 
that ripened in August, they would 
be much sought after. This deci- 
sion of the committee has called 
general attention to the above 
named sorts, and we comply with 
several requests in giving illustra- 
tions and descriptions of them, as 
we have room. In the present is- 
sue we can only find space for the 

RostrEzER.—The precise origin 
of this variety isunknown. It was 
first introduced to the notice of 
American pomologists by the late 
Mr. Manning, who obtained it un- 
der its present name from a nur- 
sery in France. The tree is healthy, 
and when young produces vigorous 
upright shoots, which in the old 
tree are somewhat drooping, and 
if the tree is not shaped by severe 
shortening while young, it will as- 
sume an irregular spreading form 
when left to itself. It grows well on 
both pear and quince stocks. The 
engraving represents. the fruit of 
natural size and shape. It israther 
below the medium size, of a regular 
pyramidal form. The stem is remarkably long 
and slender; calyx open, in a shallow basin. 
Theskin is slightly rough, of a dull green, often 
somewhat russety, with a dull red tinge on the 
It is a very juicy, melting, sweet 
pear, with an excellent flavor; a great bearer, 
producing its fruit in clusters, Hovey says of 
it: “As asummer or early autumn pear, it is 
scarcely equaled in its spicy and luscious flavor, 
partaking much of the character of the Seckel. 
Like the latter variety, it isa small and some- 
what indifferent looking fruit, but, from its oth- 
er fine qualities, holding the highest rank among 
the choicest, pears.” The other pears recom- 
mended were, (in addition to the Bartlett, which 
took the premium as the single pear, best suited 
for general cultivation,) the Seckel, Sheldon, 
Lawrence, and Dana’s Hovey. These are all 
good and reliable varieties, but there are others 
which, in a collection of moderate size, we 
would not willingly omit, such for example 
as: Buffum, Howell, Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
Beurre Bosc, Tyson, Beurre d’Anjou, ete, 
 — D ——— 

The Process of Fertilization. 
paar sit 

It thas Jong been established that a grain of 

pollen, when it falls upon the stigma of the pistil, 








_ pushes out a prolongation or pollen tube, which 


suited to every situation, and we believe that | 


the selection of the committee will give as gen- 
eral satisfaction as any that could be made. 


by, the researches of Dr. P. Martin Duncan, 
quoted by the London Gardener’s Chronicle. 


continues to extend through the substance of 
the pistil until it comes in contact with the 
ovule, which after this contact begins to develop 
an embryo and becomes.a seed. That so min- 
ute a body as a grain of pollen should be able 
to throw out so long a tube—sometimes several 
inches in length—has been a mystery which 
could only be solved by supposing that the pol- 
len grain received nourishment from the pistil, 
and that the, prolongation of the tube was an 
actual growth. That such is the case, and that 
growth really does take place, has been shown 
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a CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA. 


Dr. D. has shown that the pollen tube is not | which have come to us within a few years. Still ; strosa, with partly double pure white flowers, 
a continuous tube, but consist of a series of cells they are not as common or as well known | which are smaller than those of the other varie- 
fermed successively, growing through the tis- | as they should be. Clematis patens, from Ja- ties. The plants should be set in a sheltered 
sues of the pistil,—in the Tiger Flower, at the | pan, and ©. lanuginosa, from China, have | place, as their large and delicate flowers soom 
rate of one inch in six hours—and this even | given origin to some varieties, the flowers of | have their beauty destroyed by any violent 
when the upper end of the tube is destroyed. | which are of enormous size, and of great deli- | winds. C. florida is alsoa Japanese species, 
He also observes that the pollen tube does not | cacy of texture and color. They are perfectly | which has been a long while in cultivation. It 
penetrate the embryo sac, but that nevertheless | hardy, grow about six fect high, and will suc- | climbs to the hight of 12 or 15 feet, and bears@ 
the contents of the tube enter to the embryo | ceed in any soil not too heavy and wet. In | great profusion of large white flowers. There 
sac, after which the embryo commencesto form. | June and July, they are covered with flowers | is a double variety, which is also white, and a 
like those represented in the engraying—which | purple one called C. Steboldit, which was former 
: 2 gives that of 0. lanuginosa, one of the largest. | ly grown only as a green-house plant, but which 
The Finer Sorts of Clematis. It is impossible for us to represent in anengray- | has proved tolerably hardy. All of the above 

— ing the delicacy and softness of the bluish lilac | should, in cold localities, be laid down and cor 

. The climbing species of Clematis are general | color of this flower. There is a variety pallida | ered with earth, and they will bloom all the 
favorites, and some of them, such as Clematis | which is of a much lighter shade. The flowers | finer if this be always done. Like many choice 

Flammula, Viticella, etc., have been known in | of Clematis patens are nearly as large as the | things, these varieties are multiplied slowly. 

the gardens these hundred years, and our native | above, and of an azure blue, with brown sta- | They are grown from layers and cuttings, and 

late flowering C. Virginiana—always admired | mens; it has in the gardens and catalogues | the choicer sorts are mostly propagated by 

in its wild state, both in flower and fruit—should sometimes the names C. cerulea, and C. azurea | grafiing upon the root of some of the more 

be seen much oftener in cultivation than it is. | grandiflora. This species has produced several | common species of Clematis. The nursery cat- 

This wild species, known as Virgin’s Bower, | named varieties, among which are: Amelia, | alogues have them at 50 cents and upward, 

and Trayeller’s Joy, is found in rather moist | pale lilac, with yellow stamens; Helena, flowers | according to their rarity. We have only noticed 

places and may be transferred to the garden. | at first greenish, but becoming pure white; | those which may be had in our nurseries ; there 

But these old varieties are quite eclipsed by | Sophia, white, bordered with violet; Zowisa, | are several fine varieties advertised by Bure 

their newer relatives from China and Japan, | yellowish white, with brown anthers; and mon- | pean florists, which are not yet offered her 
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Home Attractions. --- Tea, Coffee, Smiles 
and Baby Prattle. 


aig 
The greatest safeguard a man can possess, the 
well nigh irresistible charm against ale-house al- | 
Jurements and other evil, is an attractive, happy | 
home of his own. The 
contented and loving 
wife has sundry valuable 
auxiliaries at hand, which 
judiciously employed will 
add not a little to the 
potency of her own 
smiles and cheerful tem- 
per. Among these we 
give good tea and coffee 
a high place. But these 
beverages must be good, 
full of aroma, and hot; not 
necessarily strong,though 
sometimes strength is a 
very good thing. There 
is a vast deal of very 
poor tea consumed, and 
agreat deal that is good 
spoiled in making; and 
if this is true of tea, it is 
ten times more of coffee, 
if indeed the decoctions 
of roasted seeds, grains, 
roots, etc., which are so 
much drank, may be 
called at all by that name 
of so aromatic memory. 
There is no evidence, 
so far as we can judge, 
that pure tea, or coffee 
used in moderation, pro- 
duces any but pleasant 
effects upon adults. They 
each contain a highly vo- 
latile oil, which gives the 
pleasant flavor and is dissi- 
pated entirely by boiling, 
So the more either tea or 
coffee are boiled, the 
poorer they are. The 
alkaloids, dhein in tea, 
and cafein in coffee, are 
dissolyed only by boiling 
hot water. So the “draw- 
ing” of tea for about five 
minutes for green, and 10 
minutes for black, as is 
well known, extracts 
both of the desirable in- 
gredients; and the perco- 
lation of hot water 
through freshly burned 
and ground coffee attains 
the same result for this 
beverage. The tea must be 
£00d and the coffee must 
be pure, if ihe wife would 
be sure of spending a 
Pleasant evening with her 
refreshed and reinyigor 
ated husband.—See in our picture, the baby boy has 
caught sight of “papa” as he is coming home 
‘cross the fields from his day’s work, and in his 
Joy has well nigh wrought a catastrophe. 
To i eee id 
eCtain the Aroma of Coffee.— 
— Licbig gives the following simple directions : 
he berries of coffee, once roasted, lose every 
hour somewhat of their aroma, in consequence of 
the influence of the oxygen of the air, which, owing 
to the porosity of the roasted berries, can easily 
penetrate, This pernicious change may best be 
avoided by strewing over the berries, when the 
Toasting is completed, and while the vessel in which 





coffee is sufficient.) The sugar melts immediately, 
and by well shaking or turning the roaster quickly, 
it spreads all over the berries, and gives each one a 
fine glaze, impervious to the atmosphere. They 
have then a shining appearance, as though covered 
with a varnish, and they in consequence lose their 
smell entirely, which, however, returns in a hjgh 
degree as soon as they are ground. After this 
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sugar-coating, they are to be taken quickly from 
the roaster‘and spread on a cold plate of iron, so 
that they may cool as soon as possible. If the 
hot berries are allowed to remain heaped together, 
they begin to sweat, and when the quantity is 
large, the heating process, by the influence of air, 
increases to such a degree that at last they take fire 
spontancously. The roasted and glazed berries 
should be kept in a dry place, because the covering 
of sugar attracts moisture.”—Devices have been 
patented for preserving the aroma in ground coffee. 
They depend upon mingling small quantities of 
gum or mucilage with the coffee, or pressing it 
into cakes and coating them with the same. 











The following hints, much needed by some men, 
and especially by many half-grown boys, we find 
going the rounds unaccredited. The style is rather 
too much of the “slang” order, but we pass this 
by, for the sentiment. No one whom they do 
not hit, will take any offence: ‘Do men folks ever 
think how much work they make a woman by 
going into a house with muddy boots? It would 
take but a moment for 
them to use the scraper 
and leave outside the dirt 
‘which they track over 
the floor, oil-cloth and 
carpet, and which they 
leaye on the stove-hearth 
or fender—all of which 
must be mopped, scraped 
and wiped off. If your 
wife, mother or sister fail 
to clean up the muss, you 
great big boy or man have 
made, what a howl you 
raise because ‘the things 
about the house look so!’ 
And when you go home at 
noon or night, do you 
ever notice how you act? 
Of course not, or you 
would not do such care- 
less tricks. You enter the 
door — with a slam it 
half closes, and some wo- 
man must shut it after 
you. Your overcoat is 
thrown on a chair in one 
corner of the room—your 
hat sails away in another 
corner to light upon a 
stand or under it, gloves 
are thrown on a table, 
neck-wrapper hung on 
the first handy chair, and 
down you sit in the center 
of the room where every 
one must go around you. 
After you have been two 
hours in a house, the 
place resembles’ the 
ground of a cat squabble. 
Hat, boots, coat, news- 
papers, overcoat, gloves, 
books, jack-knife, hair 
brush, and all articles you 
may have in your hands 
are scattered as though a 
hurricane had swept 
through the room; books, 
papers, magazines, alma- 
nac and memorandum 
book, are routed from 
their place. And when 
you have to leave, what 
atime is there! No one 
knows where your things 
are. ‘ Where is my hat?” 
‘Where is my overcoat ?” 
‘Who had my gloves? 
Every one in the house 
is put upon the witness 
stand, and it is more 
trouble to get you started 
down town than to launch a steamer or to start a 
new stage coach. Then after you are gone, the 
women must spend a quarter of a day, more or less, 
in picking up things which you have scattered. 
The trouble is, you ‘don’t think.’ It would take but 
amoment to hang up your coat and hat, to put 
your gloves in your coat pocket, to draw your necks 
wrapper through the sleeve of your overcoat, and 
to cultivate your bump of order. It takes but a 
moment to put an article in its place and then you 
know where it can be found. The woman who 
takes care of the house has enough to do, without 
choring after large boys or waiting on a lot of 
men all day. A woman’s work is never finished. 
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You expect her to keep the house neatand tidy. If 
it is not so, yourun to a saloon. You expect her 
hair to be always smooth, her dress always in order, 
her stockings always neat, your clothing always in 
order, the dust swept from its thousand gathering 
places, something good to eat three times a day 
besides lunches, and her to be as neat and attractive 
as she was the night you popped the question. 
How can she be all this, if she has to spend half her 
time picking up what you carelessly throw down ? 
If your wife, mother or sister be neat, you should 
be; if not, teach her neatness by good examples.” 
Se rt @ ee - 


About Arrowroot. 
pe ee 

The Doctor orders a patient to be fed on “ Ar- 
rowroot gruel,” and you go to the store to buy it, 
and are served with neither arrow nor root, but 
only a white powder, and wonder why that starchy 
looking substance should be called Arrowroot. 
The origin of many of our names for things in com- 
mon use, is often quite difficult to trace; but in the 
present case the tradition is preserved; the ar- 








ARROWROOT, 


ticle in question takes its name from the root that 
furnishes it, and that root was so called because the 
natives of Jamaica were in the habit of applying it, 
bruised, to the wounds made by poisoned arrows. 
The plant is a native cf the West Indices, and is 
botanically named Maranta arundinacea ; the first, 
or generic name being in honor of an Italian bot- 
anist named Maranti, and the other name means 
reed-like. Several species of Maranta are cultivated 
in hot-houses for the beauty of their foliage, which 
is sometimes marked with different colors. The 
present species grows two or three feet high,and has 
the form given in our engraving, which also shows 
the small white flower and the large scaly root, or 
tuber. The plant is cultivated in the West Indies, 
particularly in Bermuda, and before the war its 
culture had made some progress in Georgia and 
a few of the other States in the South. The Arrow- 
root of commerce is starch prepared from the 
tubers of this plant, by grating them on a wheel 
rasp, and then carefully washing away the fibers 
and all other matters except the starch, which is 
then thoroughly dried and packed in boxes and 
casks for exportation. It is a lumpy powder— 
more white and glistening than other forms of 
starch, and is superior to them on account of its 
great purity. It is free from any peculiar odor or 
taste, is easily digestible, and well suited to the diet 
of invalids. It may be used for puddings, blanc- 
mange, etc.,inthe same way as cornstarch. Potato 
starch is sometimes falsely sold as Arrowroot, but 
it has not such a dead white appearance, and can 
usually be detected by its odor, though sometimes 














it is necessary to make use of the microscope to 
detect the fraud. The grains of potato starch are 
larger than those of arrowroot, and have different 
markings. A tablespoonful of arrowroot, first 
mixed with a little cold water and then added toa 
pint of boiling water, will, when cool, form a nearly 
transparent jelly, which, flavored with sugar, 
lemon, ete., makes a pleasant sick dict. With the 
same quantity of milk a blane-mange is produced. 
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About Potatoes and Cooking Them. 
———— 

Excepting wheat, no article is so largely used for 
food as the common potato—called the “Irish,” 
andat the South the “Round” potato to distinguish 
it from the sweet potato. 4 pounds of potatoes 
contain about 3 Ibs. of water and 1 1b. of solid mat- 
ter, taking the average of the different varieties. 
Fresh lean beef contains just about the same pro- 
portion of water. <A large part of the solid por- 
tion of potatoes, is starch, as is the case with wheat, 
corn, and indeed most vegetable substances con- 
sumed as food. 400 lbs. of potatoes yield about 
300 Ibs. of water; 64 Ibs. of starch ; 15 lbs. of sugar 
and gum; 9 lbs. of protein or nitrogenous com- 
pounds which furnish direct nutriment for muscles 
or lean flesh; 1 ib. of oil or fat, and 11 lbs. of woody 
If dried and burned, the 400 lbs. of potatoes 
These 64 ounces of 





fiber. 
yield nearly 4 lbs. of ashes. 


Oxy 


| ashes consist of about 5514 oz. of potash; 8 oz. of 
; phosphoric acid (which enters largely into the com- 


position of bones); 8°¢ oz. of sulphuric acid (oil of 


21/7 


| vitriol); 444 oz.common salt ; 234 oz. of silica ; 31¢ 


oz. of magnesia; 114 oz. of lime, and nearly 11/ oz, 
of soda.—It will thus be seen that the potato is a 
very good article of food. The starch, sugar, gum, 
and oil, meet a great want of the animal system, 
giving material for respiration and the formation of 
fat. The protein compouuds supply muscles, and 
the salts in the ashes afford material for bones, ete. 
A pound of potatoes furnishes as much material for 
fattening and warming the body, as a pound of 
beef, while costing scarcely one-tenth part as much, 
CooxinG.—The starch in potatoes exists as little 
grains, 10 or 12 of them together, in cells. Heating 
the potato by boiling, steaming, or baking, causes 
these cells to burst, and the water unites with the 
starch grains, swelling them. If all the water con- 
tained in the potato thus unites with its starch, the 
potato cooks dry and mealy. If only part of the 
water is absorbed by the starch, then the potato is 
watery. The best mode of cooking this esculent is 
by baking, which drives off all the water that does 
not unite with the starch. If boiled, cook them 
rapidly, and when just done, pour off the water, 
and dry them out; then they are improved by 
mashing fine to free them from indigestible lumps ; 
this, of course, can be done by the tecth of those 
who prefer their potatoes “undressed.” Frying 
them, dries up the starch, leaving it similar to 
charcoal, and when done brown they are almost as 
indigestible as so much charcoal or wood. 
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A New Discovery—The Ague Plant. 


apm 

The “ague plant” has recently been discovered, 
—not the plant that cures ague, but the one that 
causes it. Here is one plant, at least, that we can 





notice without being overwhelmed with applica- 


tions for seed. To be sure it is a little thing, and 
takes a good eye, aided bya good microscope, to 
to find it, but when found, it can not be said it “is 
no great shakes,” for itis the “genuine Shaker 
seedling” itself. Doct. I. H. Salisbury, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces in the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, that fever and ague is caused 
by a minute plant, which is found where stagnant 
water has just dried gway. The spores, or repro- 
ductive dust of this microscopic plant, are diffused 
through the night damps, and being taken into the 
system by breathing, are the cause of that wide 
spread scourge, the ague. The habits of these 
minute plants completely accord with what was be- 
fore known of the occurrence of miasm, and that 
they are the real cause of it has been shown by 
taking boxes of earth containing them, to places 





| where an ague was never known to occur. In 
about two weeks after the ague plant was taken 
there, well marked cases of the disease appeared, 
This discovery does not as yet increase our know- 
ledge of the means of ridding ourselves of the 
plant, but it will probably lead to that—just as one 
if he can only find out “ how he got such a cold?” 
is already half cured. The spores only rise in the 
night, and then toa hight varying with the locality, 
of from thirty to one hundred feet. This explains 
why night air brings on ague, and why elevated lo- 
calities are free from it. After the ague seed is 
taken into the system, the plant is propagated there, 
and the patient becomes a sort of animated hot-bed. 





> — © 
Youmans’ Household Science.—This 
valuable book we have recommended in former 
times, and call attention to it again now. It treats 
somewhat fully of the science of living, especially 
of cooking, the why and wherefore ; of the various 
kinds of food, beverages, clothing ; of heat, light, 
air, cleansing, etc., etc., in nearly 500 pages. The 
first part may be rather scientific for the unlearned 
reader, yet no one can go through the book, or read 
any part of it, without learning much that will be 
practically useful in household work, and gaining 
many ideas that will furnish food for thought and 
interest one’s mind while engaged in the most 
common operations of daily labor in the house. 
We should be glad to see a copy owned, read, and 
studied in every household—by men as well as 
women. It is sent post-paid by mail for $1.75. 
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Hints on Cooking, etc, 
—_~—. 

Plain Pies, etc.—A lady contributes the 
following to the Agriculturist :—“ I send arecipe for 
a pumpkin or squash pie-crust, that I think will be 
new to most of your readers. At the present high 
prices of lard and butter, many perhaps will feel 
like eating pies made in this way, that would not in 
any other; it is simply this: Thoroughly greasea 
platter and While warm, sprinkle it with dry Indian 
meal to the thickness of an ordinary crust, then 
pour in your squash prepared in the usual manner. 
It soaks the meal sufficiently to form a crust hard 
enough to cut a piece out well, and tastes some- 
what like a baked Indian pudding; no one perhaps 
would suppose it could be fit to eat, but try it. 

‘“‘ One reason why pies are considered so injurious 
is, that the fluids of the stomach cannot act on so 
much grease. One of the first chemists in the 
country once told me, that fruit sewed up in a 
bladder would give as much nourishment as if encas- 
ed in pastry as rich as you will find in many hous- 
es. A much more healthful article is a crust raised 
like biscuits, or made with an alkali (either sods 
or saleratus,) and an acid, as cream of tartar, sour 
milk or cream, or buttermilk ; an under-crust raised 
thus answers nearly as well as the usual kind 


** Molasses Gingerbread.—One cup hot 
water, piece of better half size of an egg,.one cup 
molasses, teaspoonful ginger, cloves and saleratus. 
Mix the whole so thin that it will pour easily. 

“The above are plain cheap and simple, but know- 
ing your paper is intended for all, I send them. In 
most of the lady’s books the recipes are so costly 
and require so much skill in making as to be but 
little used only by the rich.” 


Pressed Chicken.—Boil the chicken with 
the giblets until the bones can be easily pulled out. 
Then season to taste, with salt and pepper (a little 
thyme is a great improvement), and mince quite 
fine; after which put it in a dish or pan, with 
weights enough upon it to press it firm; set it 
away to cool, and when turned out, it makes a nice 
side dish for dinner, or relish for tea. 


Welton Veal.—Boil 4 eggs hard; slice thin; 
place round the bottom of a 2-quart bowl; lay over 
these a layer of uncooked veal cut very thin; then 
a layer of cooked ham cut very thin; fill the bowl 
with these alternate layers; cover it closely with 
plate, and put a weight on the top of the plate, and 
cook in a steamer three hours. Set it in a cool 
place till the next day, when it will be jellied. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Sweet-Brier and her Neighbors. 


A sweet-brier grew thriftily in a tangled hedge, on the 
porder of a field where the owner had planted corn and 
potatoes. Until that year the ground had not been plowed 
for a long time, and grass, dandelions and daisies, with 
here and there a thistle and dock, were the only ac- 
quaintances the sweet-brier had made, excepting the 
brambles and elders that rambled with her through the 
hedge. So, when the bright green spires of corn and the 
dull-faced potato tops showed themselves, the sweet 
brier watched them with much interest. ‘See how 
straight and prim he pushes up, and how handsomely he 
dresses,” she whispered to her neighbor, the bramble, 
pointing to a thriving stalk of corn that stood near. ‘He 
may well do that,” replied the bramble, “for you never 
saw such a greedy fellow. He is not contented with the 
rich deposits I saw the farmer leave for him, but he must 
send out his roots into our bank here, and I hardly know 
how I am going to live this summer.” The corn, how- 
ever, pushed ahead without seeming to notice these re- 
marks, though I think it made him somewhat vain, for he 
soon added a handsome knot of silk to his green sash, 
and set a waving feather jauntily in his cap. He was 
certainly proud of his wealth, for afterward he changed 
his dress to yellow and brown, and hung a heavy purse 
at his girdle, through the meshes of which you could see 
the beautiful color of shining gold. 

The potatoes were a mystery to their neighbors. They 
seemed content to dig away and mind their own business , 
the mole told the bramble that they were rich too, for he 
had stumbled over some of the stores they had hid ; they 
certainly might be, for they dressed shabbily, spent 
nothing except for mere necessities, and seemed satisfied 
to live in the very lowliest manner} 

The sweet brier, although she was amused by what 
was going on around her, was too kindiy tempered to 
criticise severely ; she contented herself with making the 
best use of her own means, spreading perfume around 
her for the enjoyment of others. She was pained when 
in autumn she saw the corn robbed of his glittering 
wealth and left to shiver inthe chill blast, and felt some 
little sympathy for the fate of the potatoes, whose treasur- 
ed stores, hidden with such miserly care, were dragged 
to light and taken away. And when, one day after a 
shower, the farmer attracted by her sweetness, trans- 
planted her to twine around the window of his best room, 
she seemed in no wise elated by the promotion, but only 
grew more beautiful and gave out more abundant frag- 
rance in return for the richer soil of her new home. 











A Small Loss—A Great Misfortune. 


“Thave lost more than one hundred thousand dollars 
to-day,” said a gentleman in New-York City to a friend 
who was spending the evening with him, and who re- 
lated the circumstance to the writer. ‘‘ How did it oc- 
cur ?” was asked.—‘ Stocks which I have on hand, are 
worth that amount le$s than they were yesterday,” was 
the reply. He was a broker, doing a very large business 
in Wall-st. He must have felt very sad over such a se- 
rious loss, one would naturally think. Not at all, at least 
not that any one could discover. He talked and laughed 
as cheerily as usual, and probably slept not an hour less 
that night on account of it.—After leaving the broker, 
our friend on his return home while crossing the park, 
met a boy crying bitterly. ‘* What is the matter?” he 
asked— ‘« I—I—I—lost—my money !” sobbed the little 
fellow. It must have been a large amount, judging from 
his passionate grief. ‘“Ilow much did you lose?” was 
asked. “ Two cents !” and he burst out erying afresh— 
his whole capital was gone. Of course, his fortune was 
Soon repaired, and the two cents which he received, 
without doubt gave him more real pleasure, than would 
the recovery of the larger sum by the rich broker. 


An Amusing Toy. 
Procure a large sized piece of pith from a ripe corn- 
stalk, and with a sharp knife carve out a 
smail image of a man or woman. The 
face can be properly colored with red and 
black ink. Hollow out the back part of 
the head and insert a small bullet, which 
should be concealed by pasting in over it 
a shaving of pith. Make the feet a little 
rounding on the soles. Thus prepared 
the image will persist in standing on its 
head,and cause much amusement to the little ones. 








The Prize Puzzles. 


Many contributions in competition for the prizes offered 
in the January number, have been received up to the 
present date, Feb. 3d, but, so far, only a few origznal ones. 
It was distinctly stated in the offer that the name of the 
author must accompany each puzzle or problem; but as 





the matter seems not to have been fully understood, the 
time for reception is extended until April Ist. Only 
original contributions can compete. The offer made, is : 
1. Twenty Dotxars forthe best Mechanical Puzzle. 
2. Ten Dourars for the best Arithmetical Problem. 
3. Ten Douuars for the best Hieroglyphical Rebus. 
4, Five Douuars for the best Enigma or Riddle. 
5. Five Douuars for the best Conundrum. 
There is yet time for somebody to win each of these. 


The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 


HisToRIcaL.—(Continued from page 67.)—The kind 
used by King Rhamses, 1300 B. C., whois represented 
on the walls of his palace, playing Draughts with the la- 
dies of his household, resembled small nine-pins, and 
seem to have been about 1}¥ inches high, standing on a 
circular base of half an inch in diameter. Some have 
been found of ivory, 134 inches high, and 1 inches in 
diameter, with a small knob on the top. The opposite 
sets of pieces were distinguished, sometimes by their 
form, one set being black and the other red or white, 
or one set round and the other square tops. It is uncer- 
tain how the Egyptians played the game, though from 
the position of some of the pieces in the paintings, it 
would seem they played it the same as played now. 

LAWS OF THE GAME.—(Continued from page 67.) 

7. The first p!ay must be invariably made by the play- 
er having the Black men, and that alternately to the end. 

8. At the end of five minutes, (if the move has not been 
previously made, ) time must be called by the person ap- 
pointed for that purpose, in a distinct manner, and if the 
move be not completed on the expiration of another min- 
ute, the game shall be adjudged to be lost through delay. 

9, When there is only one way of taking one or more 
pieces, time shall be called at the end of one minute, 
and if the play be not completed within another minute, 
the game shall be adjudged lost through improper delay, 


POSITION NO. 3. 


Black. 
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White. 
Black to play and win. 
(Known to experts as ‘“‘ Anderson’s second position.”) 
Solution to Position No.2. (See February No., page 67.) 











White. Black. White, Black. 
1—20 to 16 32 to 28 j 13—23 to 18(a) (b)12 to 16 
2-16 “ 11 28 © 32/14—-18 “15  (c)16 “ 20 
38—11 * 7» 32“ 27) 15-15: **- 18(d) 24 * 19 
4—7* 2 27 “ 32) 16—32 *“* 2 (e)19 ** 16 
5—2 “* 6 a 2 | 1718 “ 23 io 
6— 6 “ 10 a ** 39] 18—23' * 19 re 8 
*7—10 * 15 32 ** 28; 19—23 * 32 eae | | 
8—15 “ 18 23 “ 32] 20—32 * 27 HW Ss 
9—18 “ 2 82 ** 28 | 21—27 “ 23 ao 
10—23 ‘* 27 28 “ 32| 22—23 * 18 a oe 
11—19 “ 23 32 ** 28) 25-18 “ 15 a 3 
12—27 ** 32 23 24] 24—15 “ 11 and wins. (f.) 





(a)—32 to 28, Black draws. (b)—24 to 28, or 24 to 19 
loses. (c)—16 to 19, or 24 to 28, loses. (d)—32 to 28, 
Black draws. (e)—20 to 24, loses. (f.)—Positions similar 
to this often occur, and players should note it carefully. 


GAME No. 3.—CROSS OPENING (*) 





Black. White. Black. White, 
1—11 to 15 23 to 18 { 14—15 to 22(k) 25 to 18 
2—8 “* 11  (a)27 * 23 | 15—14 “ 23 a? 
3— 4% 8 23 “ 19} 16—8 * 11 31 * 24 
4—9 * 14(b) 18 “ 9] 17—23 * 26 19 * 35 
6—5 “ 14 22 ** 17] 1810 “ 19 2a“ 8 
6—15 * 18(c) 26 ‘* 22 | 19—16 ** 19 a S 
7—11 “ 15(d) 7 “© 13 | 20—96' * 30 46 § 
&—7 * Jl 23 “ 17 | 2i1—19 * 23 20-"* 35 
9—2 * Te) a SS 87 | 29-238 ** OF 25 “ 22 
10— 1 “ &5(f) 30 -** 26 | 23—30 ‘“* 25 i 36 
11— 5 “ O(e)(h)26 “ 92 | 24-27 “ 82 (117 “* 14 
12—11 “ 16(i) 27 “* 23 | 2—25 “ 22 4:6 
13-18 “ 27 (j)22 “ 18 ) 26-22 “ 15—drawn. 

(*) So called, because the second move is played 


across the move of the first one. It is formed by the first 
two moves. (a)—26 to 23 draws. (b)—10 to 14, draws, 
9 to 13, White wins, (c)—6 to 9, draws, 14 to 18, White 
wins. (d)—11 to 16, White wins, (e)—3 to 7, White 
wins. (f!—11 to 16, White wins. (g)—11 to 16, White 
wins. (h)—26 to 23, Black wins. (i)—18 to 23, White 
wins. (j)—24 to 20, Black wins, (k)—14 to 23, White 
wins. (1)—18 to 15, Black wins, 








Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are the answers to the puzzles, etc., in 
the February number, page 67. No. 188. <Arithmetical 
Problem, Only one answer received : left open for another 
month. (This is the best thing we have seen fora long 
time.)....No. 189. Jllustrated Rebus.—‘‘ Be above med- 
dling in a family between man and wife.”....No. 190. 
Mathematical Problem.—Rule: From the square of half 
the given dividend, subtract the said dividend; to the 
square root of the remainder, add half the said dividend, 
and it leaves the required divisor....No. 191. Anagrams. 
—1l, Misanthrope; 2, Absurdity; 3, Adventures; 4, At- 
tractions ; 5, Considerable; 6, Companions....No, 192. 
It is allowable to use Z, instead of S,in the different 
spellings....No. 193. Riddle——Watermelon....No. 194. 
Illustrated Rebus.—Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 
see» NO. 195, Illustrated Rebus.—Where there’s a will, 
there’s a legatee (leg-at-tea)....No. 184.—Mathematical 
Problem.—(Jan. No., p. 26)—8 boys, 9 girls, 10 young men. 

The following have sent answers up to the date of Feb. 
3d: Wm. D. Barnhart, Schuyler Duryea, Wm. F. Sher- 
man, Eugene M. Cole, E. G. Studley, Reuben E, Cronk- 
hite, 184; G. S. Comter, 186, 187; Wm. F. Sherman, 186, 
187; A. M. C., 189; Thos. O. Falvey, 193; EG. Studley, 
186, 187; Clara Pratt, 183, 184, 185, 187: William C, 
Johnson, 183, 184, J. Cotton, 189, 191, 193,195; E. R. 
Taber, 184, 186, 187; M. S, F. and L. H. F., 184, 186, 187 ; 
Marshall T. Bryan, 184, 186, 187; Marv Randall, 184, 186, 
187 Albion Stocking, 184, 186, 187 ; Theodore A. Funk, 
184, 186, 187; Wm. O. White, 184, 185, 186, 187; R. Ellis, 
184, 186, 187; Reuben E. Cronkhite, Addie Miller, 186, 
187; Carrie S. Begbv, 186, 187; J. C. Bell, 186, 187; 
Augustus Heunter, 186, 187 ; Mary Kate Tuthill, 186, 187 ; 
Brooklyn Girl, 187; Edward P, Hascall 183; A Jackson, 
186, 187; Frank Howard, 194, E.G. Studley, 188, 193 ; 
Frank W. Lawin, 103; Lloyd T. English, 186, 187; Cor- 
nelius Hoagland, Jr., 184, 193, S. M. Close, 184, Hattie 
M. B. McIntosh, 186, 187; Frances L. Hine, 193. 


oo 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 196. Charades, by two little girls at Springfield, 
0O.—1st. I am composed of 15 Letters. My 10, 12, 14, 13 
is a penalty. My 5, 14, 12, 10,1, 3, 4 distinguishes an 
officer. My 9, 3, 8, 11, 14 is what all good children try to 
do. My 15, 7, 14 is a dull color, My 6, 1, 4 was 
“The Piper’s Son.” My. 10,2, 14 tells for what 
we wrote this enigma. My whole is a book recently 
published by a popular author.—2d. I am composed 
of 18 letters. My 10, 7, 1 is a wise little insect. 
My 3, 5, 9, 2, 13, 7 is one of Tennyson’s poems. My 11, 
13, 3, 1 is a vegetable not hard to beat. My 1, 4, 6, 3is 
what everybody should be. My 8, 5,9 is the smallest 
mark ever made. My 12, 3, 7, 8is enjoined in the new 
Testament. My whole is often read around myself.—3d. 
I am composed of 15 letters. My 3,4, 9,7 is what nobody 
should be. My 5, 11, 14, 10 distinguished some of 
Pharaoh’s cattle. My 2, 11,7, 8is the dwelling place of 
an Arab. My 5,3, 7,2is a church fast. My 5, 12,1, 2 
mears hark! My 13,4, 9, 5, 15 is a name often applied to 
a newspaper. My whole is 
a busy day at the Post-office. 

No. 197. Word Puzzle, by 
Lizzie V. Hess, Centre Co. 
Pa.—I am an article of agri- 
culture ; behead me and Iam 
what is produced by motion ; 
behead again and I do that 
without which we could not 
live ; behead again and I am 
a preposition; take off my 
head once more, nothing is 
left but a common drink. No, 198. 

No. 198. Illustrated Rebus—Something growing at 
the West, which is said to be very terrible to Swine. 
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No. 199, Picture Puzzle.—The above picture is much 
like the nextone below. Please explain the resemblance, 





No. 200. Illustrated Rebus.—Very gcod advice for all. 
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No. 201. Conundrum.—Of what coloris this page ? 
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TICK! 


Two wonderful playthings! The child listens with 
astonishment and delight to the “tick, tick,” of the 
watch—the grandfather’s smile of happiness, shows the 
pleasure he enjoys with his precious little plaything, the 
baby. The child may well be interested by the wonder- 
ful instrument; it is a triumph of ingenuity, requiring 
the efforts of many men for a long period of time to 
make it so nearly perfect. It appears almost likea living 
thing ; but it must be wound up every day, and at last it 
will be worn out and useless, The child is animated by 
a power that will never cease. It will keep the body in 
motion for many years perhaps, just as the main spring 
causes the wheels and the hands of the watch to revolve. 
You can feel the “tick” of this life clock, by placing 
your hand, upon the wrist, or over the heart. At some 
time those cunning fingers that now grasp the plaything, 
the eyes that are lit up with pleasure, the lips moving 
with winning words, will be stilled by death, but the 
main spring, the spirit, will yet be active ; it is wound up 
Sor eternity.x— Nothing in this beautiful picture is more 
interesting, or more clearly shows the skill of the artist, 
than the likeness of the two faces. Although many years 
are marked in deep lines on the cheeks of the old man, « 
heart full of love has kept his features pure and bright. 
No selfishness, or evil passion is there; it is a face that 
any child would trust, and when the spirit that has made 
it-so attractive passes away, who can doubt that it will 
be beautiful, and fitted to live in a brighter world? 


Expansion by Weat—Exception. 
We can hardly explain why, but it is a fact that almost 
every thing is expanded or made larger by heat. The 
blacksmith makes the wagon tire a little smaller than the 
wheel, and then heats it. The heat expands the iron 
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TICK! 


and makes the tire so-large that it will easily slip over 
the rim of the wheel. He then cools it quickly, so as not 
to burn the wood, and it shrinks up with great power, 
binding the fellies, spokes and hub together very strongly. 
The iron rails of the railway expand so as to touch each 
other in warm weather, and contract so much in very 
cold weather, that you can almost put your finger 
between the ends of the rails. The clock pendulum be- 
comes longer in warm weather and swings slower, while 
it shortens in cold weather and goes faster; so witha 
watch spring. A dish of water even full when cold, will 
expand so as to overflow when heated, even far below 
boiling.—But between 39343 and 82°, water expands, 
Seven quarts of water will expand so much by freezing 
that it will make eight quarts of solid ice. This isa very 
remarkable exception to the general rule that heat ex- 
pands and cold contracts bodies, and we can see the wis- 
dom of the Creator in so ordering it. If water kept con- 
tracting down tothe ice point (32°) it would of course 
grow heavier and sink to the bottom, and the consequence 
would be that our rivers and lakes would become solid 
masses of ice, which would not thaw out in a whole sum- 
mer. Instead of this, the expanded, lighter ice floats on 
the surface, and being a non-conducter of heat, it pro- 
tects the water below it from giving off much heat, and 
thus keeps it from freezing. As the water in freezing be- 
comes one-seventh part lighter, one-eighth part of a cake 
of ice will float above the surface. Soif we see an ice- 
berg, or a cake of ice, we may know that there is seven 
times as much ice in the water, as there is above it.— 
Questions. If an iceberg is one mile square and rises 100 
feet above the surface, (1) How many cubic feet of ice 
are there in all? (2) How many pounds does it weigh, 
allowing a pint of water to weigh a pound, and one gal- 

















TIC K!— £ngravea for the American Agricuiturist. 


lon to measure 231 cubic inches¢ Remember to cal- 
culate for the expansion of the water in freezing. 


Brains are the Best Tools. 


Many of our readers will remember how the mam- 
moth steamer Great Eastern was saved from shipwreck 
a few years ago, by the skill of an American engineer 
who happened to bea passenger on board. Some de- 
rangement of the rudder had occurred during a severe 
storm. The huge structure became unmanageable, and 
was being helplessly rolled about like a log by the furi- 
ous waves. ‘The ship’s carpenters had exhausted their 
ingenuity in trying to remedy the defect, and the case 
seemed almost hopeless, until Mr. Towle, the American 
referred to, contrived a very simple apparatus by which 
the sailor were enabled to control the ship’s movements, 
and bring her safely to port. Ie had learned how to use 
his brains. ——A young man lost the use of his right arm, 
by paralysis ; but his brains are left, and right serviceable 
he has made them. They have furnished the industry, 
perseverance and pluck, by which his left hand has been 
trained to guide the pencil and brush of the artist, and 
his name already ranks high in the profession, The 
Agriculturist owes some of its finest embellishments to 
his talent.——A blind man invented one of the most suc 
cessful attachments to the reaping machine ; another by 
his observations on bees, awakened an interest on the 
subject that has led hundreds of sharp-eyed investigators 
to make their curious habits a study, adding important 
ideas to the world’s knowledge, and luxury and wealth 
to its stores. The list of such is too long to recount 
here, but it is by no means yet complete; many aS 
yet unknown are preparing to enter it; your brains, 
young reader, rightly used may help to swell the number 
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(Business Notices $1.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 


“NOTICE. ~ 


TO YOUNG MEN from the Farms--- 
MECHANICS-- -SOLDIERS----MID- 
DLE-AGED MEN who desire to bet- 
ter their condition in Life---and 
to PARENTS who would make 
their Sons successful, useful Men. 


I have suggested the best Course of Study 
and System of PRACTICAL Training for pre- 
paring Young and Middle-aged Men for active, 
successful life, ever adopted in this or any other 
country. 

My conrse for Farmers’ Sons and Mechanics 
is the best in the world, it being the most useful, 
the shortest and most comprehensive. 

Such is the popularity of my System of Prac- 
tical, Useful Elucation, that my College at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the Hudson, has be- 
come the largest Educational Institution on the 
continent—enjoying patronage from all sections 
of our own country, South America, Europe, 
Cuba, Mexico, and the Canadas, and exerting 
more power and influence for Practical, Popu- 
Jar Education than all Commercial or Business 
Colleges in this country combined. 

Such was the extended patronage from the 
West, that it became necessary to establish an 
Institution at Chicago—under the principalship 
of Prof. E. P. Eastman,—where this system of 
Edueation could be enjoyed, and its success has 
no parallel in the history of Schools and Col- 
leges, it being to-day the largest Educational 
Institution in the West. 

Mechanics who would be successful, Young 
men from the Farms who can devote the winter 
to study, Men of Middle-age who desire to 
change their present employment for something 
more remunerative, and Returned Soldiers and 
others who desire lucrative, honorable situations 
in business, can enjoy advantages here not to 
be found elsewhere. 

Graduates are assisted to such situations as 
they merit, through the College Agencies in the 
different cities. References are given to more 
than 200 in Government Departments at Wash- 
ington, and more than 400 in the City of New- 
York alone, who owe their success to this Insti- 
tution. 

The prescribed Course of Study can be com- 
pleted in three months, at a total expense for 
tuition and board of from $85 to $100. Those 
wishing to become members will be admitted 
any week day in the year. There are no exam- 
inations at commencement. 

The Illustrated Paper of 16 pages, giving full 
information of the Course of Study, and the 
Eastman system of Training, is sent free of 
charge to all who desire it. 

Applicants will apply in person or by letter to 

H. G. EASTMAN, L. L. D., Prest., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Or, &r Western Institution to 
E. P. EASTMAN, Prin., 
Metropolitan Hall, Chicago, 11. 


eee ee 
A CARD—To those Desiring Situations. 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
Eastman National Business College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y,, ON THE HupDson, ? 
January 15th, 1866, § 

To Patrons and Applicants :—I have the honor to an- 
nounce the continued wand increasing prosperity of this In- 
stitution and the growing favor of my system of PracticaL 

USINESS TRALNING. 

The demand for Young and Middle-Aged Men for Spring 
and Summer Business has not been so great in any preceding 
year as at present, 

Tain now prepared to furnish all graduates of merit, with 
first-class, business positions, either in the North, West or 
South. Those entering upon the Course in March can quali- 
fyin time for Spring aud Summer business, Those com- 
pleting the Course in the Spring and Summer will enjoy the 
attractions of our beautiful City and its surroundings 

In no place in the United States can a student spend the 
few months necessary to complete his Commercial studies 
with so much profit and pleasure as here, and in no other 
place are expenses so reasonable, The Institution is repre- 
—— largely in the Spring and Summer by those who have 
decn enzazed teaching during the Winter, or attending Lit- 
acne Institutions, Situations ean be furnished those who 

ere them any time during the Summer or Fall. 
ee core Mechanics, and Young and Middle-aged Men of 
lite will to who desire to improve their present condition in 
vlad 1 be assn ‘ed of snecess by mastering the practical 
— esc this Institution, Reference can be given to those 

Gov ve been assisted to honorable and lucrative situations 
overnment Departments in every City of the Conntry, 
H, G, EASTMAN, LL, D, President. 











TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


Of a $55 Sewing Machine, either 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
OR GROVER & BAKER, 
for SIXTEEN NEW Subscribers to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
with the money, $456, for one year in advance. 
“Try it for a year.”—Christian World. 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3.50 a Year in Advance, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
3’ PARK ROW, New York. 





The Book for Agents 
IS LLOYD’S ILLUSTRATED 





From the capture of FORT SUMTER, April 14, 1861, to the 
— of JEFFERSON DAVIS, May 10. 1865. 
embracing 268 Battle Descriptions, 39 Biographical Sketch- 
es, 4 Steel Portraits, 45 Electrotupe Portraits, 4 Fine Maps, 
13 Battle P.ctures, and a general Review of the War. 
SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete in one Roval octavo volume, of more than 700 
ages, Ornamented and Bound in the most attractive styles, 
Prices $4.50 and $5.00. With unsurpassed facilities we be- 

lieve we have produced the best und most salable book per- 
taining to the war, 
The AGricuLturtst for May 1865, says: “ We have already 
gponen favorably of the reliable character of the House of 
1, H. LLOYD & CO.—Notice that the initials are H, H.” 
AGENTS wishing to secure exelusive rights must apply im- 
mediately to H. H. LLOYD, 21 Jotn-st., New Pork. 

(2 H. H. L. & CO., have the Largest, Best and Cheapest 
Assortinent of Maps, Charts, Photographs, Steel Engravings 
and Prints in the United States, 


AGENTS WANTED 


F 


HOLLAND'S LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
Nearly 100,000 Copies Sold 


In six months, Published in both the English and the Ger- 
man language, ‘ 

This is the @nly reliable and freshly written biography of 
our late President published. The author is so popular asa 
writer and lecturer that the people subscribe for it readily 
and cheerfully, Energetic Agerits wanted in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, to sell this popular work. 

GURDON BILL, PuBLiIsuER, 
Springfield, Mass, 


~ *KIT-TA-TIN-NY. | 


The Largest and most productive, Sweetest and 
most deticiows, Hardiest and every way the BEST 
Blackberry extant, No Garden is complete without it, 
Send stamp for Prices, Testimonials, &c., (New Edition) to 

E, WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 











Make Your Own Soap With 
B.T. BABBITTS, POTASH 


IN TIN CANS 
70 WASHINCTON ST NY. 


PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH, or READY SOAP 
MAKER, Warranted double the strength of common Pot- 
ash, and superior to any other saponifier or ley in the mark- 
et, Put up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, 
and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and German 
for making Hard and Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market, 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 65, 67 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st, 


B.T. BABBITTS, SALERATUS 
_/0 WASHINGTON S? NY. 


If you want Healthy Bread, use B. T. BABBITT’S best 
Medicinal Saleratus, “* Made from Common Salt.” 
Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but common salt, water and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wasbington-st, 















Wl -4 al -) 1-1-1 
STAR YEAST POWDERS 


» 70 WASHINGTON ST NY... 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in 15 minutes, No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used, Nos. 6! to 74 Washington-st., 

NEW-YORK. 

CopprerR Tips protect the toes of children’s shoes, One 

pair will outwear three without tips, Sold everywhere. 


t# See about the Patent Sewing Ripper Greatly 
Improved, in an advertisement on auother page 








| “THE HORTICULTURIST,” 


Twenty-first Annual Volume—1866. 


A permanent, reliable, and first-class Journal, published 
Monthly, at Two DoLLars AND Firty Cents per Annum, 
and devoted to the Orcuanp, Vineyarp, GARDEN and 
NURSERY, to culture under Glass,-Landscape Gardening, 
Rural Architecture, and the Embellishment and Improve- 
ment of Country, Suburban and City Homes. Handsomely 
Illustrated, 


1866—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1865, 
bound and post-paid, and 1866—$4.50; 1864 
and 1865, bound and post-paid, and 1866—$6. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, N. Y. 


a oe 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY IIOMES. 


A new, practical and origt- 
nal work on RURAL AR- 
CHITECTURE, elegantly 
illustrated with 122 designs 
and plans of 
+} moderate cost, Including 
stables and out-buildings, 
wits a chapter on the con- 
‘ struction of balloon frames 
— Price $1.50, sent post-paid, 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, New-York. 


houses of 








THE DELAWARE GRAPE. 
Just Published, 


A Magnificently Colored 
Plate of the Delaware 
Grape, full size, on heavy 
royal paper. From the Origi, 
nal Painting in Oil by C. W. 
Tice. Suitable for the adorn- 
ment of any Drawing-Room 
in the country. Price per copy, 
mailed free, securely packed, 
Three’ DoHars. Price 
per copy, Framed, packed and 
delivered to Express, Seven 
Dollars, We have in prepa- 
ration all tle other leading 
grapes, same style and price. 
GEO. FE. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 87 Park-Row, New-York, 








Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buildings. 


A practical work giving full directions for Designing, Con- 
structing, and Heating all classes of buildings for growing 
plants and ripening fruit under glass, being the result of an 
extensive professional practice in all departments of the de 
sign and construction of Horticultural Buildings, and of 
Culture under Glass. Price $1.50, post-paid, to any address, 





The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


A first-class Weekly Agricultural paper; twenty-seventh 
semi-annual volume begins January Ist, 1866, 832 quarto 
pages annually, Two Dollars and fifty cents per annum. 

Embracing an 
Agricultural Department, The Poultry 
Yard, The Breeder and Grazier, Tho 
Bee-keeper, Horticultural Depart- 
ment, Fireside Department, Do- 
mestic Economy, Record of 
the Times, Dairy Depart- 
ment, Weekly Produce 
Markets, etc. 

Specimen numbers, post-paid, Eight cents, Subscriptions 

and Advertisements received, and back numbers and vol- 


umes supplied, 
Address GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, No. 87 Park-Row, New-York. 





The Gardener’s Monthly. 


A reliable standard monthly periodical. 8th annual volume 
devoted to all departments of Horticultare, Two Dollars per 
annum; with the HorticuLturist, Four Dollars per annum, 
Specimen copies, post-paid, 20 cents, 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN ALL 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, PAPERS and PERIODICALS, 


Address 





37 Park-Row, New-York. 
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Advertisements $1 per line of penerte lines per inch. 


<P LRN LPP OO LP PL OD 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 


Spring Term of 13 weeks begins March 22, $55.00 pays for 
Board and common English. Superior advantages in every 
Department—Classical Scientific, Commercial or Ornament 
al. Sixteen Teachers. Address 

Rey. JOSEPH E, KING, D. D., Fort Edward. N. Y. 





Lane’s Purchasing Agency, 
FOR PURCHASING 
at the lowest regular price, any thing to be 
procured in New York City, and at 
other accessible points. 


Garden Seeds! Flower Seeds! 


Extra Iona and Israella Vines, $2 each; $18 per dozen. 
Also, Adirondac, Allen's Hybrid, Concord, &c., &c, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. 


Strawberry Plants. 


Agriculturist, $2 per dozen; $12 per 100 in pots. 
Russell's Great Prolitic, $1.25 per doz.; $8 per 100 in pots, 
Green Prolific, $1.25 per dozen ; $3 per 100 in pots. 
Knox's No. 700, $3 per dozen; $15 per 100, 

Also, all the other leading kinds, 

Monitor Clothes Wringer, 10-inch Rolls, $8.50. Also by the 
Dozen. Hoosier Fodder Cutter, $35. yy ch ao 
2, Lalor’s Sheep Dipping Composition, $2, $3, $5 per 
OX, grey" of all kinds, Trowbridg ve's Grafting Wax, 

50c. per f., loc. per 4% B., discount to tue Trade. 
Special sian given to procuring Books for Schools 
and Colleges, and to selecting Private Libraries. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st. 
New York. 


The Neatest Thing Yet. 
SIX IMPLEMENTS IN ONE, 
Patent Sewing Ripper Improved. 


Recommended by Orange Judd, 

The Patent Sewing Ripper has just been greatly improved 
sothat Ist.—It Rips a Seam easier, quicker, and more 
sately than any other imolement cin, 2a.—It Cats a 
Batton-hoie of any size_nicely. 3d.—Is the best thing 
with which to Serateh Gathers. Every lady wants it 
fi v these purposes, and gentlemen as well, will find it 4th, 
aneat and complete Paper Cutter and Folder. Sth. 
A convenient Letter Opener. h.—An_ excellent 
Firaser for ren oving blots and errors from writing. It is 
thus a most useful companion for the Work Table and the 
Writing Desk. Price only 33 cents, or $3 fora single dozen. 
Liberal discount by larger quantity. Will sell rapidly. Ask 
your storekeeper for it, or send 8 cents and receive it by 
mail, Address A.C, FITCH, 151 Nassau-st.. New-York. 


As Farmer. 


Wanted by a Scotchman, married, without family, a situa- 
tion 1s Farmer, hag had most extensive experience in this 
country for the past fifteen years, in reclaiming and draining 
lands, together with the raising of all kinds of stock. Is 
thoroughly conversant with manures and their adaptation 
to the various crops of the Farm. To any gentleman re 
quiring his services the advertiser believes he can give entire 
Biutixfaction. Address “M,” care HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen, 67 Nassau-st., New York. 


Premium Chester White Pigs 


will be turnished by the subscribers, either sing] y or in pairs 
(not akin), and sent by express to any part of the United 
For gee — for 
JA} Y OUNG. « r, & CO 
Marshalltown, Guises Co., Pa. 


—A thorough-bred Prince Albert 
Suffolk Boar, one year old. Alsoa way Black Spanish 

Fowls of the “Shaw: * importation, Addre 

. FARLEE, Cresskill, Dergen Co., N. J. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N, P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


PLATA DUCKS | 


Eggs for Sale. $5 per dozen. 
Address A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 


ROUEN DUCK EGGS. 
Rouen Duck Eggs, pure, will be sent ae — for $2.50 per 


dozen, Send eames and 10 cents for pe 
ANK CAY WOOD, Po" Geepsie, N, Y. 











States, Canada, or South Americ: ls 
Circular. Address ES 





VOR SALE. 











Fancy Fow!ls. 

The following varieties of Pure Bred Poultry and eggs are 
constantly on ‘hand and for sale; viz.: Bronze Turkeys, 
White and Grey China, and Toulouse Geese, Rouen, Ayles- 
bury, and:Cayuga Ducks, Dorkings, Polands, Hamburghs, 
Leghorns. Brahmas, Spanish, Game, Sebrights, Bantams, 
Fancy Pigeons, &c., &c, Also eggs. From fo. (od doz. 


Address with Stamp : 
Box 58, ielizabeth, Wo. 





VANCY FOWLS.—Pheasants, Brabmas, Spanish, 

Leghorn, Poland, Hamburg, and other Fowls, Ronen and 

Aylesbury Ducks, Turkeys, &c.. &c. Send stamp for Circular, 
BENJ. HAINES, Jr., Elizabeth, N, J. 





Brahma Pootra Fowls 
For Sale, from the ya of Mr. SAUNDERS, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Price $12 per trio, Address Mr,SAUN 
DERS, Box 285 P. v New York, 


Italian Queen Bees. 
I have as good and pure stock as can be found in the coun- 


try. For rices, & d for Circular. 
Fe BOE PRICE, Mem BEDE WTC. CONDIT, Grinnell, lowa, 





THE 


IONA AND ISRAELLA 


GRAPES 


Greatly surpass all othersin excellence and value for all pur- 
poses. The Iona equals the best European kinds in the qual- 
ity of its fruit, and exceeds them in some important points, 
while in hardiness, perfection of ripening. and constancy of 
abundant produce it excels our most hardy native sorts. 


I have prepared a pamphlet of about thirty large pages, 
which, besides other important matter pertaining to grapes, 
contains a full account of the characteristics of the IONA 
and ISRAELLA, with theirORIGIN and HISTORY. 


It has'also accurate representations of IONA and ISRA-~ 
ELUA) vines in bearing, The method by which these were 
produced will furnish hints for those who desire to obtain 
seedlings of like hardiness and excellence, 

It contains also Price Lists, and a description of the vines 
for sale at Iona. 

The great importance of having wood (that is, buds or 
eyes,) from strong, mature vines, to propagate from, is fully 
recognized and acted upon by all intelligent vineyardists, 
in the countries where the vine is principally cultivated, 
Only from the best wood from well developed vines, can the 
best bearing, most hardy and enduring vines be produced, 
This is a fact that is worthy of particular consideration 
“when everything that will grow of these new kinds is 

Jorced into plants of a kind that have so often disappointed 
buyers.” (See American Agriculturist, last volume, page 
$79, also page 3892.) 

Being the originator of these kinds, and having the original 
vines, and an abundance of mature wood prepared especial. 
ly to propagate from for the production of the best and most 
hardy plants, I have in this respect as well as in many oth- 
er3,a very important advantage which no other Establish- 
mert can command, and which enables me to offer plants 
that for cheapness and quality, are worthy of the attention 
of every one who desires to plant a vine. 


For the garden especially, only plants of high quality are 
recommended. I have several classes that are good vines, 
but not equal to best No. 1 for gardens, but which can be 
confidently recommended as cheap and excellent for vine- 
yards, and also for propagators, These are not dwarfed by 
defective treatment, but were struck later in the season 
than the larger plants. 


All interested are invited to call at the Island, and make 
thorough examination of the quality and character of the 
plants, prices, and methods of propagation. 


I would invite attention to my geners] stock, and especially 
to plants of Adirondac, Rogers’ Hybrids, and Al- 
len’s Hybrid. The latter, from its excellence, beauty 
and extreme earliness, deserves a place in every garden. 
It is the best White Grape. I have some desirable Delaware 
Vines still unsold. 


For the thorough study of the subject I have prepared the 
“MANUAL OF THE VINE,” which is drawn from long and 
extensive experience in Grape Culture. It is illustrated with 
about one hundred and fifty engravings, chiefly representa- 
tions of vines of my own training. One well qualified to 
judge says: “The Chapters on ‘The Ripening of Grapes,’ 
and ‘The Progress of Taste,’ are of importance to every 
one interested in good grapes, and are worth the price of a 
large volume.” The Manual is sent for Fifty cents. 


For nearly a decade, many thousands have yearly followed 
the directions of the Manusl, in all parts of the country, and 
I do not know of one that has found them erroneous or de- 
fective. Keaders of the Manual will learn the proper use of 
“ Pots” and “Borders” in propagation, and how to judge 
of the quality of plants. 


Club propositioas sent with the pamphlet without charge. 
These offer most liberal and advantageous terms to all pur- 
chasers, whether by dozens, to be sent to one address, or 
singly by mail to as many different offices, or by hundreds, 
or by thousauds. Samples of vines sent on application, and 
engravings and other facilities afforded to those who desire 
to form clubs. The safe reception of the vines is in all cases 
guaranteed. 


A fine Engraving of a branch of the ISRAELLA with 
three bunches natural size, sent for Fifty cents. 


A beautifully Colored Plate of a bunch and branch o1 
the IONA sent for $1.50. The same to Agents for clubs, 
for 31. Plain Lithographs of IONA with branch and leaf, 
Twenty cents. 

Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 


(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


250 00 GRAPE VINES FOR SALE of 
9 Concord, Hartford, Catawba, Dela- 
—, Norton's, Clinton, and other valuable sorts, Also 
200,000 oe of the above sorts, Send Postage stamp for 
Catalogue, DR. H. SCHRODER, 








Bloomington, Illinois, 





—_———— 


SUGAR CANE SEED. 


We are now prepared to fill orders from Choice Lots 
(carefully selected by ourselves, and which we can safely 
recommend as Pure) of the Best Varieties of 


SORGO AND IMPHEE SEED. 


Dealers supplied on liberal terms. Send for Seed Circue 
lar containing Price List, and Directions for Planting, etc. 


THE SORGO HAND BOOK for 1866. 


Containing valuable information on the culture of Sorgo 
and the manufacture of Syrup and Sugar therefrom; 








| Crushers. &e. 


also a full illustrated description of the celebrated 
“COOK’S EVAPORATOR,” 
AND THE 
“VICTOR” CANE MILL, 
[= SENT FREE OF CHARGE, 
On application to our address, 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 








Pure Cane Seed. 


By Express, 25 
15 cents ® % Liberian 
and Early Sorgo, by 


Regul: ar Sorgo—bv mail, 40 cents @ b. 
Dbs.. 


tbs. 
or 25 celts @ tb. over 25 
Oomseeana, or Ol the itan Nee 
mail 50 cents # f.; by express, bbs. or less, 30 cents ® B., 
over 2 ibs. Becents Vw, package included. This seed is 
warranted to be pure, being r: lised wader our special direc 
tion, and trom crops ylelecing 209 to 500 gallons per acre. 
Address CLARK SURGO- MACHINE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Manufacturers of Sorgo Machinery, Drag Saws, Bells, Corn 
.,&c. Sorgo Hand Book, and specimen copy of 


238, ° 









| the Sorgo Journal sent free, 
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NEW SEED. 

Farmers! do you want New-England grown seed left at 
your doors as cheaply as it is sold in Boston, New-York, or 
Philadelphia? I have introduced) my Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead. Mammoth Cabbage, and a score of other new 
vegetables to thousands of farmers, and am ready to send 
them to thousands more, Catalogue sent gratis to all who 
apply. It contains a list of nearly three hundred verieties of 
Garden Seed, (many of them new and rare, and not to be 
found in any other C ate vogne,) a large por lion of which are 
of my own growing. Never fear to order my seed, 
warrant a& to re: ch ‘the purchaser. Send early hefore the 
great rush comes, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID NOVELTY from 
JAPAN. 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 

This beautiful and valuable addition to our ornamental 
foliage plants was obtained in Japan, by Mr, Thomas Hogg, 
the well-known Nurseryvman and Hortic ‘ulturist, at New Y ork, 
who sent seeds of it tohis brother, Mr. James Hogg, in the 
spring of 1864, 

It appears to be a variety of Zea Curagua, or the Peruvian 








Maize, as it in many respects differs from the Zea M: is, or 
Indian Corn, as it is called in the United States, It grows to 
a hight of from five to six feet, and has its foliage alternate- 
ly opposite ; oe foliage is from two to three inches wide and 
about four feet in leneth. _ It is beautifully and evenly 
striped, or rib! oned with alternate stripes of green and 
white, and in its earlier stages of growth 1s also striped with 


rose color. It resembles the Arunda donax vy: iriegata in 
appearance, but is of © much more elegant and imposing 
habit, Nothing in the w: ay of a foliage plant can exceed in 
gracefulness and be auty, &@ group of three to five plants of 
this variety of Zea. The subscriber is happy to announce 
that he has secured the entire stock of this splendid novelty, 
and now offers pmo seeds in packets cont: dning Twen 
"gi. 


Seeds at 25 per packet. 5 packets for 
The Trade sapped upen the most liheral terms. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 





New White Dielytra. 


Dielytra (Dicentra) Spectabilis alba. 


Another year’s trial confirms what we have previously said 
of this charming novelty, Its delicate blossoms, graceful 
habit, and beautiful foliage, will cause it to become a gener- 
al favorite, and no garden, however small, will be complete 
without it. It forms a plea sing contrast with the original 

variety, and as a decorative plant for the cemetery it stands 
unrivaled, 

Strong and well rooted Pot Plants will be ready for delly- 
ery about the first of April, and will be mailed post-paid to 
any address in the Union — receipt of the price. One 
Plant, #1; Six Plants, $5; Twelve Plants, $9. A few one 
year old ground roots for } sitet Wy $5 each. 

Address . BLISS, ‘Springiteld, Mass, 


NEW CROP. ONION SEED. _ 


The following varieties will be mailed post-paid, 
the months of January and February. 
prices affixed: 








during 
upon receipt of the 
Prices for larger quantities upon application. 






per oz, 4 ozs, ound, 1 ib, 
Large Red Wethe rsfield.....20 cts, 70 cts, % fi 15 2 00 
Targe Yellow Dutch.... .. 25 so 125 $2 25 
Yellow raion (true). 24 so * $150 $250 
White Portus o Bi * #2 00 i 
Potato Onion Sets, per qu ; 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 





= ~ 
Chicory Seed, 
The Great Substitute for Coffee. 

A supply of the gennine article just received by the Sub- 
seriber, and will he mailed, post-paid, to all applicants upon 
receipt of price affixed, Packets containing 1 onnce, 20 cts; 
8 ounces, 80 cents: 1 pound, $1.5 a for culture 


and curing accompany each B rekne Addr 
. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 
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RARE and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
SELECT VEGETABLES, 


B. K. BLISS, 


Importer and Grower of 


GARDEN VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 
Springfield, Mass., 


Would invite attention to his large and well selected as- 
portment of the above, comprising the newest and most ap- 
proved varieties, both of European and Home Productions, 
the quality of which can not be surpassed. 

For a List of which, see lis 


Illustrated Seed Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden, 


The ELEVENTH EDITION, with supplement for 1866, enlarged 
and improved. contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED PaGEs 
of closely printed matter, with many NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, anda descriptive list of upwards of Two 
THOUSAND VARIETIES OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
including many CHARMING NovELTIES, now offered for the 
first time in this country, with explicit directions tor their 
culture, Also, a list of 


Upwards of One Hundred Varieties of French 
Hybrid Gladiolas, 


embracing many new varieties not before offered, and 
other SumMER FLOWERING BuLRBs, To which is added 
a list of a few of the choicest varieties of Grat STRAW- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIES, and other SMALL Fruits, BEDDING 
PLANTS, etc., etc., cultivated at his gardens, with ‘much oth- 
er useful information upon the subject of Gardening gener- 
ally, which will be found useful to the experienced amateur 
as Well as those about to commence the delightful occupa- 
tion of Gardening. 

A copy will be mailed, post paid, to all applicants enclos- 
tng Twenty-five Cents. 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 
Goodrich’s New Seedling. 


Early Gootrich.—The experience of_ many growers 
the past season has proved this to be the earliest as well as 
one of the most productive varieties in cultivation. 

peck. bush. bb!. 
$1 50 $5 00 $12 00 

Calico.—A Seedling of the G: arnet Chili. a little earlier 

than that variety, has a firm crisp flesh, cooks w ° Soa and airy. 











peck. bush bbl. 
$1 00 $3 5 Si 50 
Gleason.—Of good size, fine grain. white solid flesh, very 
productive, peck. bsh, bhi, 
$1 50 $5 00 $12 00 
Garnet Chili.—Large and productive, 1 good keeper, 
fine for general crop peck. bush, bb!. 
73 $2 00 $5 ‘00 
Cuzco.—White flesh, good size and flavor, and enor- 
mously productive, peck bush, bbl. 
i) $2 00 $5 co 


Early Stevens.—A new variety from Northern Ver- 
mont, extra early, of excellent quality, very productive, 
ec bush, bbl. 
75 $2 00 $5 00 
y White.—Very early, of large size, flesh 


Extra Ear! 
avor, a fine market variety 


very white, fine 


pec i. Dush. bbl. 
5 82 00 $5 00 
ay Sov ae A ~~ ite early sort, of good 
eat eeps wel eck. bush. bbl. 
rs) $2 50 $6 00 


Early Wendell.—One of the largest of the early vari- 
eties, very productive, and uniformly of good quality. 
peck, bush, bbl. 
rr] $2 00 $5 00 
Delmahoy.—A new second early variety from Ireland, 
medium size, of excellent flavor, ver) v pretes tive. 
pe bush, bbl. 
i $2 50 $5 00 
Jackson White.—An excellent second early sort, 
much cultivated in New England, — very white <<, of 
fine flavor, peck bush, 
75 $2 00 * ‘00 
New White Peach Blow.—A_ decided improve- 
ment upon the well-known “Jersey Peach Blow,” flesh white, 
floury, of most excellent quality, cannot be too strong gly 
recommended, a first rate market variety. 
peck. bush. bbl. 
rf) $2 00 $5 


POTATOES BY ™: ATL or the accommodation 
of those who reside at a distance from Railroads and_ Express 
Otlices, we will send a package containing Four Pounds 
of cither of the above varieties by mail, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. No less than 31.00 worth nor more 
than one kind in a package will be sent by mail, 

Address 3. K. BLISS, Springfield, ‘Mass. 


CHOICE VARIETIES of the TOMATO. 


The following varieties of this valuable esculent will be 
mailed to applicants upon receipt of the price affixed : 

Tilden’s New Scedling.—A new and truly valua 
ble variety, oval shaped, the color a_briliant scarlet, skin 
smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very productive, an 
excellent market variety, packet, 25 cents, 

Extra Early York, the earliest v ariety, very prolific, 
of good size, aiid fine quality, packet, 15 cents 

The Cook’s Favor ite.—Fri uit of medium_ size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, fine flavor, 
very solid eRe prolitic, an excellent market variety, p’kt, 15e, 

Leste 8 Perfected, fruit of large size, pinkish red, 
remarkably solid and of fine flavor, packet, ly cents, 

Mammoth Chihuahua, often weighs 2 and3 lbs. 2c. 

New Erect French, or Tree Tomato, grows up- 
right like a bush, fruit solid and of fine quality, very orna- 
mental, fine for pot culture, packet, 10 cents, 

Also, the following varieties at 19 cents per packet: 

Early Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Red and 
Yellow Cherry , Fejee Island, New White; Lar: ae ns 
Strawberry. One packet e: ° ii of the 15 varieties, 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springileld, ‘Mase; 











Seeds for the Farm & Garden. 


The following seeds, the purity and vitality of which can 
be confidently recommended, will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, upon receipt of the price 


affixed. oz. 8 02. 1b. 
Beerts-—Early Bassano................ $ $ 60 $1 00 
Early Blood Turnip, Orange Tur- 
nip, Long Blood.. ......... S38 45 80 
White Sugar, Long Red, Yellow 
Glolie, MANPEN. 6. osc ccoccsscese 10 40 ch) 
CaBpaGe—Karly York, Lar: ge York, 
TIRRLOIIOR Sons o.is.6icsacancxeccce.cs Te 125 2 00 
Early Sugar Loaf (French), ane 
Duite MN) c-ccciatsla(cissuieenenamnmedom 35 23 400 











Heart. Ma sree Large Ber- 
gen, Stone Mason, Drumhead 
DAV OV o. wcncscclsecciovilaca seescnce 40 275 500 
Winningstadt, Improved Early 
Waketield, Little Pixie, Im- 
— ed American Savoy, New 
DORE JUNI cca ckancncne, cuce 50 350 6 00 
Marblehead Mammoth, enormons 
size, very solid ._..... Fda: . oo 
CAULIFLOWER—Half ‘Early aris, 
RUNG 00 MONE. ccc ccanaces-:seensaes 1 50 9 00 16 00 
Earlv Dutch, London, Asiatic, 
I le ce ae ee & 450 8 00 
Carter's Mammoth, Lenormand, 
Early Erfurt -p’kt %5 
CELERY —Seymour ‘3 W hite, Chrystal 
White, Red solid... .. .....- 35 1% 3 00 
Incomparable Dwarf, Crimson, 
Dwarf Imperial, purple.. - -p'Kt.. 2 
CaRno' ae Long range, ex 
CEA COPINCONGE coi ciicccccesy, antes 20 80 1 50 
French pyr Orange, White Bel- 
gian, Altringham.. 15 6B 25 
Extra Early Short, Early Horn.. 20 80 150 
CucuMBER—Extra Early Russian, 
WONG ERE Gs do ccnvonasncsnes tes 25 13 
Early Frame, “White , Short 
Co i a ae 15 5 12 
Corn—Extra Early Dwarf Sugar..... pt. 25 . 40 
Red Cob Sugar, en Mam- 
moth Sweet -.. “2 “90 
Eaa@ Biawt—imprdved “New York 
Purple, (very lar fe BD 
Konut Rabt.—E: asly. ae hite Vienna, 
Purple, (very large.) .. ........00s 40 2% 5 00 
Lerruce—Early Silesia, Summer Cab- 
Cy eee i 35 1% 3 00 
Large indian, 
Bi a re 40 235 400 
MusueLou—Green Citron 
CNGIRUER h x ccay-cirecsacwivacnicess 15 15 13 
White Japan, extra fine flavor. .. 50 3 00 00 
WATERMELON—Mountain Sweet, 
Black Spanish 15 80 1 50 
Parsnip—Long W hite, Holiow Crown 15 50 80 
Sutton’s Student.. 30 & 150 
Peas—Extra Early, Dan 6 ‘itourke, at. 
Tom Thum), per qua % 
Champion of Pngland, hits’ Al- 
eae kr 50 
a Sweet Mountain, ex- 
SPN (5c necinw wages ae assess 50 3 00 5 00 
RADISH—F re neh T urnip, Olive 
shaped or Long Searlet.... . .... a” oe Mi) 1 25 
SaLsiFyY—A Vegetable Ovster..,...... 20 150 2 50 
Sprnacu—Round and Prickly 10 50 5 
Squasu—Sum. Crookneck, Ea: ‘yBush 10 60 1 00 
Boston Marrow, Hubbard.......... 20 125 2 50 
Canada Crookneck, pure ext. fine, 20 13 2 00 
Yokohama, Turban. ke. 15 
bd xtp—Early Flat Dutch, Early 
Red Top, Large Yellow Globe, 
Cow Horn, Long White French, 
Yellow Aberdeen 10 60 100 
RvutT ~~ “mamas ci Purple “Top, 
10 60 100 


Saen—Sermiue? ‘S: AVvory, . Sweet Marjo- 
ram. Thyme, Basil, ‘Lavender, éte Pp 10 
No order will ‘be executed at the above rates for less than 
the amonnt specified. When smaller quantities are ordered 
they will be sent at — prices, For a more complete lis’ 
of Seeds with directions for culture, Bee our Catalogue, and 
“Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR 8MALL GARDEN, 


, 








The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 


manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varietiies and_most useful sorts of Vegetables ro- 
quired in the Bitches Garden. 

08 


Assortment No 5, contains 55 varieties... 
. N 33 


: No. > 15 we - too 
The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent toms -paid, upon receipt of prices annexed : 
Larger Collections which can be safely sent by express to 
any part of the country, as follows: 
No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00, No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 
For a List of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue 
pages 87 and $8, Address B, K. BLISS, Springfleld, Mass, 


PRIZE CUCUMBERS FOR FORCING, 


General Grant.-—A new and superb variety either for 
exhibition or the table, perfect in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor. Many specimens were grown 
the past summer averaging 24 to 30 inches in length. It 
succeeds w ell also in the open ground. Packets containing 
10 Seeds, * er Fe the following English and German 
v raga ‘at 25 cents per packet. Ayre’s Perpetual ao 
Spine, Cuthill’s Black Spl ne; Ipswich Standard; Weeden’ 
Symmetry ; Victory of ath, Giant of Arnstadt ; ftoman 
Emperor; Minster-Abbey : Lord Kenyon's Favorite, Ne Plus 
Ultra; Caster's Champfon, Colney” Hatch, Either of the 
above varieties will be a ge o applicants upon receipt of 
price affixed, Address $8, Springfield, Mass, 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be Sure and Get the Best. 


Asnperior lot raised expressly for the_snbscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with full directions for culture, curing, 
packing, «éc,, Will be mailed, post paid. to all applicants sat 
the following rates: lounce, 50cents, 4 ounces, $1.50: 34 
pound, £2.50: 1 pound, $400. Prices to dealers in larger 


lication, 
quantities will be given upon application Springfield, Mass, 











COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS 
BY MAIL. 


For the accommodation of those who love the cultivation 
of Flowers, but who reside at a distance from where they 
can be procured, we have selected from our large assort- 
ment of Flower Seeds the most showy varieties, and 
those of easy culture, and put them up in assortments, which 
will be sent post-paid to any address in the Union at the 
following prices: 

Assortment No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of 
Annuals, $1.00, 


Assortment No. 2—contains hwo choice varieties of 
*Miennials and Perennials, $1.00, f 


Assortment. No. 3—contains ten extra varieties of An- 
nuals and Perennials, -_— many of the new and 
choicest in cultivation, $1.00. 


Assortment No. 4—contains five very choice varieties, 
selected rom Prize Flowers. of English Pansies, 
German, Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf 
faut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks, $1.00. 

Any one ~‘o $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postage free. 

Assortment No. 5—contains fifteen very select varieties 
of Green-house Seeds, $3.00. 


Assortment No. 6—contains one hundred varieties of 
Annuals, Biernials and Perennials, including many new 
and choice varieties, $5.00. 


Asgortm nt No. 7—contains ty varieties of Annuala, 

jenniale and Perennials, $2.50 

Assortment No. 8—contains twenty varieties of hardy 
Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for sowing in the 


autumn, $1.00. 
B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Seeds of Florists’ Flowers. 


The attention of AMaTevRs and FrontstTs fs invited to the 
following list which have been carefully selected from the 
stocks of several of the most successful European and Amer- 
ican growers, and are believed to be superior to any ever 
before offered in thiscountry, Mailed, post-paid, upon re- 
ceipt of price affixed, to any address in the Union. 





"kt, 
ANTIRRAINUM Gasetoae. finest hybridized.......... - sj 
A8sTERS, TRUFFAUT'S Peony flowered, the finest grown, -3 
AURICULA, from the finest prize varieties............ 
Basams, Glenny’s and Smith’s prize, unequaled, each’: : 95 
BELLIS PERENNIVUS, (Double Daisy), a general favorite... 25 
CALCROLARIAS, Herbaceous and Shrubby varieties saved 
from most beantifnl spotted and mottled flowers, each.. 50 
CINERARIAS, from the newest and best named sorts...... 50 
Cockscomns producing immense combs, .. 
seer ya & PICOTEE PINKS, from named varicties,each 50 
erpetual flowering for pot culture. . 
carlet. from finest variegated folinged vars. % 
rb collections” of all the new- 


Grnaxtums, 
do from “ Bull's su 
WEG WORMONON Eases ocnnctcinees. 1470100, mae i 
PELARGONIUMS, from finest Eng. and Fr’ch prize flowers 50 
JLADIOLUS, from a collection “ot 125 varieties........ .. 25 
Guoxtntag, from the finest erect and drooping varieties.. 50 
HOLLY#OCKS, from our own collection of 45 varieties pro- 
ducing flowers fully double of every shade of color.... % 
LANFAMA, HOM NEMCW TOWER. 6 occcciccccccccscecccececeoes 
ae ~ a 8, from the finest new hybridized varieties. 
New Double flowering “Bull’s”:the leading nov- 
elty: of the season, never before offered in this country $1 00 
Panstks. from the finest English show flowers 
do New Fancy, beantifully edged marbled & varieg’d. 50 


do Blue, Yellow, White, Black, Bronze, Striped, Yei- 
low margined’: Violet bordered with white; Mar- 
bled purple, in separate packets, each........... +. 


(The collection of eleven varieties of Pansies. ...$2 50) 
Petuntias, Double, carefully hybridized by a noted Ger- 
man Florist.... 
PETUNIAS, BUCHANAN'S HYBRID, from the finest motiled 
and varlegated varieties. ..........cccccccceseccccsses oo 
PortvuLaca, New Double,in many colors, producing flow- 
ers as double as Roses, a most desirable acquisition,,.,. 
PRIMULA SINENSIB (Chinese Primrose), saved from’ the 
finest fringed varieties, Rose and White, eqch........... 50 
Srocks, New German. large flowering, finest mixed 1 ..°") 95 
do —— and White Intermediate, (Covent Garden - 
Be re eee 
do New White Wall-flower leav ed, fine for pots. beatae 6 
Sweet WILLIAMS, HUNT'S PERFECTION and AURICULA 
FLOWERFED, heantifully margined, laced and motions 
unequaled for beau 
TROPGOLUY, finest hybridized bedding varieties of r- me very 
WRG n.. onapecsecccenss sence 
TROPCOLUM LOBBIANTUM, and its hybrids for green- ‘house 
cnlture, many colors mixe 
WALL-FLOWERS, finest double, muchimproved......... .. 3 
The foregoing collection of 46 varieties for...... $12.00. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Seedsman and Fig 
Springfield, » 


Bedding Plants, &c., by Mail. 


Strong and: healthy Plants of the following varieties will 
be securely packed and mailed post-paid, to any address In 
the United States, upon receipt of the price affixed, 

12 Monthly Carnations, in different varieties. ..$3,00 

12 Hard ‘arnations and Picotees, in different tans 
DUNE. - sicep dapegedde Kessgsiades @ seo 0s 

12 Flori it , *Pinks. in different varieties .......... 

12 Pom Dane seth ee ager megigansn in arene 


rn 








GES ic. eves scp esece) sascecvessces Aa 
123 uble Feverfews, in different varieties. 254 
2 — sins, a ade 00 
2 et Geraniums, "  #-“..... 2.50 
2 eliotro 8, os oF seeeree 2.00 
12 Lantanas, - oe eoees 2.00 
12 Petunias, ie " a ae 
12 Phloxes, ote edeee 2.00 
a Pansies, ee : Ss eaehee 8 
ay rT TTT Ty 4) 
12 Dahlias. (Pot roots,) o '" Weeswe 2.50 
12 Lilliput Dahlias, (Pot roote, ) ae ante 3.00 
12 = es eovsee 120 
25 monn i ; Gh te 2m 
r oma. varia, aes 5 
a ot Rose : 2.00 
brid F ay $e eaten 24 

12G ndtolne. eat varietios, mixed, ,. ot dadpueouad: ae 
12 Double Italian Tubero 2.09 


3 Japan Lilies, Rubrum, Hoseum, Albam...... 
e selection of varieties to be left with ns. No orders 


The 
t he amonnt specified, at the prices 
aa salina iio kK BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 
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Open Page ears line of space. 
GREAT AMERICAN THA 0.8 
SECRET! 


The great seerect of the unparalleled success of THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY is in the fact that 
their rate of profit is based upon ENORMOUS BALES with @ 
small percentage. The extent of business done enables them 
to buy Teas by the cargo, and to sell them at the usual cargo 
prices, thereby saving from three to five profits to the con- 
sumer, or about ONE HUNDRED PERCENT. The retail trade 
of the Company is based upon a sale of 1,000 chests per week. 
The Company have Ieased extensive warehouses in the 
most central locations, and fitted them up in a style of mag- 
nificence very far surpassing anything ever before known in 
this country. It has been the aim of the Company to select 
localities that cannot fail to convene all sections of the me- 
tropolis and surrounding cities. The prices being uniform, 
customers can select either of our stores mentioned below, 
as may best accommodate them. Byexamining our list of 
prices, consumers of Tea and Coffee will see that they have 
been PAYING ENORMOUS PROFITS. 
The Company continue to sell at the following prices: 
OOLONG, 40c., 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED, 49c., 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., Wc., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per pound. 

GREEN TEAS, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1. 
per pound, 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best $1.25 per pound. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 

COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c.—best 40c, per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House keepers and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize In that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., corner Church-st. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-st. 

No. 503 EIGHTH AVE.,, near Thirty-seventh-st. 

No. 203 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner Concord-st. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
ot which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully filled; and in case of clubs, can have each party's 
name marked on their packages as directed by sending their 
orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st. We return thanks to par- 
ties who have taken an interest in getting up clubs, 

CLUBS ordering more than Thirty Dollars can have the 
goods sent by Express, and pay the expenses on delivery of 
the goods. Orders for less than Thirty Dollars had better 
send Post-Office Drafts, or money with the order. 

For the purpose of showing parties how to get up clubs, 
we append an order received a few days since—and it is only 
one of agreat many, which vary in amount from $60 to $500— 
with the reply in answer to our request for permission to 
publish : 





Erte RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION OFFICE, 
DUNEIREK, Jan, 29, 1866, 
The Great American Tea Company : 

Dear Strs:—Yours of the 29th of January is received and 
duly considered ; in answer [ would say that I have, not the 
least objections to your publishing my order in full or other- 
wise, a8 you may wish ; in fact [ should prefer that vou would; 
it may be the means of bringing before the working class the 
advantage to them of forming themselves into clubs, and 

urchasing their Teas and Coffees at the Great American Tea 

lompany’s Store. Westill remain, yours, &c.. Box No. 


. W. COOPER. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
New York, Jan, 15, 1366. 
J. W. Cooper, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Bought of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 
Terms Cash on Delivery. 





3m English Breakfast—J. M. Cooper, at $1 20...... .. $3 60 
3 ® Japan—J. M. Cooper, at $1 25..........ccceceersceee 3% 
5 &® Gro. Cof.—J. M. Cooper, at 40c 2 00 
2 Y. Hyson—J,. Bellvin, at $110.... 220 
5b F of.—J, Bellvin, at 30c 1 50 
1 ® Y. Hyson—J. Long, at $1 25........ 125 
1 ® Oolong—J. Long, at $1............ 109 
2 F. B. & D. Cot.—J. Long, at 30c.. 69 
2” Y Hyson—J, Carroll, at $110 . 220 
2 ® Green Col.—.J, Carroll, at 35¢ eo 

1 ® Y. Hyson—J. Hayes, at $1 25 -13 
1 & Oolong—J. Haves, at $1.............0.0006 .. 100 
Gm Y. Hyson—J, Burke, at $1 25 oy ail 30 
2% Y. Hyson—k, Pierce, at #1 10 eb . 220 
3m oe Cof.—It, Pierce, at Bic......22 scvces . 105 
2% Y.Myson—J, Minan, at $1 25 250 
BD SPOIGRE =P. MOTOR, BEB css: ccscccesccccccese-e 1 00 
1% Y¥. Hyson—P. Moran, at $110..... .. 110 
2 ® Gro. Cof.—P. Moran, at S85c........... Sdiehpne. 70 
32 Y Hyson—Thos. Kean, at $110.......... : iyeape ce see 330 
3 ® Volong—Thos. Kean, at 90C........--sesecccsescsvese @ 10 




















2 Y. Hyson—P. Hiblery, at $1 10 22 

1 ® Oolong—P. Hiblery, at $1.......... osu oe 
2 ® Gro. Cof.—P. Hiblery, at 35c.. oe 

2 Y. Hyson—M. Kean, at $110 220 
1 ® Oolong—M. Kean, at $1.............. . 100 
6 ® Y. Hyson—M. J. Ryan, at $1 10. 6 60 
5 ® Oolong—L. Ward. at 90C.... ......cccceee . 450 
2 Y. Hy-on—A. T. Howard, at $1 25............... 250 
4 ® Gunpowder—M. O'Brien, at $1 25..........c cece ee eees 5 00 
1® Y. Hyvson—M. McD., at $1 10.............006. “eos AOD 
2 @ Gre. Cot—M. MED. at TiC... ..ccsiccsssscccccscsceces 35 
2 Y. Hyson—A, Maloney, at @1 25.......0.0... 0... 00008 250 
2% Gunpowder—A. Maloney, at $1 23...............008- 2 50 
2D Sire —F, BOW, BONNE os i cecicenscccpecess seccess 40 
1 ® Young Ilyson—J. Bowen, $1...............ccececceees 1 00 
Sop mer ROE; MANN ES... sane nis yeeseocieceeee 80 
1 ® Young Hyson—J. Link, 90c............00... ses 90 
Ate MOON =O MORMENI MED ooo wks ccaks chav aea’innestees 1 00 
2 ® English Breakfast—W. Sahian, $1 10 .... ........... 2 20 
2% Young Hyson—H. Buflin, $1 10............ Sen eneee 2 2 
2 ® English Breakfast—W. Desmond, $1 20............... 2 40 
SD Gro, Coee—V. Rahen, BWe.......ccccccedccccccescece. 80 
1 ® Young Hyson—V. Bohen, $1 10................0..0008 110 
2% Young Hyson—J. Mace, $1 10..........ccccecccccceve 2 20 
2 ® Oolong—C, Vroman, $1. - 200 
4 Young Hyson—H,. Newk 5 00 
2 2 20 


Young Hyson—Z, Stickne 


















Young Hyson—B., Wilco 2: 250 
Young Hyson--J. Tuohey, $1 10...........ccceceeeeee 2 20 
Ground Cotlee—N, Jellett, at 20C..........00c00. 80 
Gunpowder—J. Murray, at $1 2 2 50 
Gunpowder—J. McMahon, at $1 25 2 50 
Mixed—M, Faundersville, at 40c .. 40 
Young Hyvson—M, Faundersville. at $1............ . 100 
Young Hyson—C, Hoffman, at $1................0008 1 00 
Oolong—C, Hoffinan, at $1........ pi ASabwae, “Snndee 1 00 
Ground Coffee—C. Hoffman, at 25e..... .. 100 
Young Hyson—S, McCrosken, at $1 25........... 250 
ONO —tD. MOET, At Ble i scvccccssctccccccescsecncncs 1 00 
Young Hyson—C, Baker, at $1... cece cc ccecccees 1 00 
Young Hyson—T,. Maloney, at $1 10 440 
Young Hyson—J. Maloney. at $1 10.................. 22 


Oolong—G, Kaldenbeck, at $1. . 
Young Hyson—G. Kaldenbeck, at $1.. 
Oolong—Geo. Cox, at $1.... 

Young Hyson—Geo., Cox, at $1 


Rt re re pe ain nh BND CS NS tet tS ae Pt et NO ah at tt he BOD OT 
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Gunpowder—T. Sheahan, at $1.25 ... 50 
Young Hyson—T, Sheahan, at $1 10.. 50 
Gro. Coffee—J, Shilling, at 20C...........065 20 
Gro. Coffee—J. Kepler, at 20€............605 80 
Oolong—J. McCormick, at 90C.............66+ ve ae 
Young Hyson—J. MeCormick, at $1.......... .. 100 
Gunpowder—H. I. Dow, at $1 10............... - 110 
Young Hyson—H. K. Dow, at $1.25 .......... 125 
® Gunpowder—J. Campbell, at $1 25...............06- 250 
ES eer $146 2 


The following was received from another Club, It tells 
its own story. ; 
CunBa, NEW-YoRK, Feb, 1st, 1866. 

To THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY. 

Gents :-—Your's of 29th came to hand, and in reply would 
say publish any thing you please as regards my order tor 
Tea, and furthermore, the Tea gives perfect satistaction and 
is no humbug, as one of my neighbors thoughtit might be, 
There are others in this section who feel as though they were 
paying entirely too much for the whistle—quite a number 
are getting awake in the matter. We shall patronize the 
Great American Tea Company as long as it is for our interest 
to do so, for we are getting a little up edgewise toward our 
Grocery-men. Tea box came plainly marked all right. 

With all due Respect, Yours truly, 
PHIL. CARRIER. 


CHOICE SEED. 


I would again invite the attention of the public to my An- 
nual Catalozue of choice and reliable garden seeds, embrac- 
ing over two hundred varieties, over one half of them of my 
own growing. I would invite particular attention to the 
following list of new, rare, or very desirable vegetables, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, (the king of all cabbages, 
sometimes weighs 60 lbs., and averages 30 Ibs, by the acre, 
No cabbage will grow s0 large in the hot south as this, My 
seed are grown from the very largest and_ best of heads, T 
was the original introducer of this, and of a number of the 
varieties in the following list.) Stone Mason Cabbage, (a 
very large drumhead, remarkably reliable for heading, very 

rotitable for market; heads very hard and very tender, 
>ut up in half oz, packages, or sold by the pound.) Bur- 
nell’s King of the Dwarfs, (the earliest of all cabbages, new, 
just from England, very fine and sweet flavor.) Richmond's 
compact Brussells Sprouts, (new, from England; selected 
for its very dwarf and compact habit.) Mammoth Sweet 
Corn, (the largest sort known, weighing two to three pounds 
to the ear; very sweet, It took the first prize at the Annual 
Exhibition of the Mass. Hort'l Soc'y, of 1864.) Mammoth 
French Squash, (weighs from 100 to 260 Ibs.) Mammoth 
Chicory, (an improved French variety ; largest of all.) Amer- 
ican Turban Squash, (the dryest, sweetest and richest flavor- 
ed of all fall squashes, My seed [I introduced this,] are the 
purest in the country.) New York Improved extra large 
purple Egg Plant, (this is of larger size and of a deeper 

urple than the common large purple.) Striped Guadalope 
Ree Plant, (grows to size of long purple, — with yel- 
low, purple and white; quite ornamental, ed og Orna- 
mental Kale, (several varieties in one package. Fine for 
either the Flower or Kitchen garden.) New Alma Cauli- 
flower, (a new English variety; it has given great satisfac- 
tion.) Lenormand’s Mammoth Cauliflower, (a new French 
sort, Which promises to be the largest and most reliable va- 
riety grown) Early Paris Cauliflower, (imported seed; a 
standard sort.) Ward's Nectar Melon, (pure; the richest 
and spiciest of all the green fleshed varieties.) Caterpillar 
Plants,) several varieties in one package; a curious oddity 
from France.) Vegetable Snails, (another vegetable curios- 
ity used by the French cooks to garnish their dishes.) Striped 
Leaved Japanese Maize,:a new and beautiful plant from 
Japan, with foliage striped with green and white, and at 
times with rose.) Snake Cucumber, (a long, coiled, snake- 
like curiosity.) Vilmorin’s new wrinkled edible fodder Pea, 
(the first wrinkled kind yet known, the pods of which are 
eaten.) Each of the above forwarded by mail, post-paid by 
me, at 25 cents a package. Also Early Cracker Onion, (a 
flat variety, the earliest of all the yellow sorts; quality very 
superior. See my Treatise on Onion Raising, page 13.) Early 
Red Danvers Onion, (an early, round red variety, of a fine 
bright color.) Early Extra Flat Turnip Beet, (has a very 
small leaf top; quality excellent.) Red Castelnandary Beet, 
(a famous French variety, in France it has a nut-like flavor; 
flesh deep purple, very tender, sweet and rich flavored.) 
Giant Ovald Mangel Wurtzel, (4 new French sort, character- 
ized by its Nirm,solid flesh large size and symmetrical growth.) 
Dilliston'’s Extra Early Pea, (of 116 varieties tested in Eng- 
land, this proved to be the earliest; seven days earlier than 
Daniel O'Rourke.) Tom Thumb Pea, (very early; ten inch. 
es high; very productive,) Drew's New Dwart Pea, (new; 
very dwarf, peas mostly oblong, each plant forms a bushy 
rowth, but one pea being required to about a toot of row.) 
jrown'’s New Dwarf Early Marrowfat Pea, (a new variety, 
which may be relied upon as both the earliest and most 
dwarf Marrowfat grown.) McLean's Advance, (new; dwarf, 
wrinkled, very early and productive: an improvement on 
Napoleon.) Princess Reyal, (new English pea, very produe- 
tive. These two varieties have been selected as best ont of 
over 20 new sorts.) Hair’s Dwarf Mammoth(this is a larger, 








pee than the Champion of England, grows but about half as 
igh, is sweet and excellent.) Scarlet Flowering Bean, (an 
English bean, quite ornamental; grows about two feet Ingh.) 
Extra Long Caseknitfe, (a very vigorous and_ productive va- 
riety; has given great satisfaction.) Concord Bean, oe ear- 
liest pole bean I have found; in quality resembles Horticul- 
turist, but yields much better.) Indian Chief Bean, (the best 
string pole bean known; always in condition for stringing.) 
Yard Long Bean, (foliage highly ornamental; bean a curios- 
ity.) Jet Cranberry: Mottled Cranberry, (each of these are 
an improvement in health. vigorous growth and produc- 
tiveness, on the old-fashioned Cranberry or Tory see) Til- 
den's New Tomato; New Mexican Tomato; Mammoth Chi- 
huahua Tomato; Cook's Favorite; French Upright; Early 
York, and Bates’ Extra Early Tomatocs, (for particular de- 
scription of these, sce my advertisement in another column.) 
Bates’ Extra Early Sweet Corn, (earlier than Darling's Early, 
a variety of the sweet wrinkled kerneled corn, excellent for 
the table.) Golden Sweet, (early, tender, swect, with a rich 
flavor, peculiarly itsown.) Sweet Mexican Corn, (the sweet- 
est and tenderest variety I have yet found.) Late Red Cob, 
old-fashioned eight-rowed sweet corn, (the ears of these two 
varieties grow to a_very large size: quality sweet and very 
tender, keeping a long while in condition for table use. 
Chufas, (very prolific ; taste very much like a fine Cocoanut.) 
Hubbard Squash, (the dryest, swectest and richest flavored 
of all winter squashes. JT introduced this seed pure.) Yoko- 
hama Squash, (this new variety from Japan, has the finest 
grain of all squashes, with a rich, marrow-like taste.) Bos- 
ton Marrow, ({ consider my variety to be the purest in the 
United States; it took the first. premium at the last Annual 
Fair of Mass, Hort. Society.) Para or Polk Squash, (a bush 
squash for late fall and winter use ; in quality it resembles a 
rich Crookneck, My seed stock came from Para, and is 
erfectly pure.) Swiss Chard, (the best of all the Beet fami- 
iV for greens, the leaf stalks are used as Asparagus.) Chinese 
Sugar cane, (imported seed: pure.) Otahetian Cane, (by 
some preferred to all other varieties for cultivation in the 
North.) Covent Garden Radish, (very long, of extra bright 
scarlet color; Market Gardeners try this!) Surry White 
Wheat, (a new English sort, highly recommended for 
poor and elevated soils; less subject to blight and rust than 
other varieties, and has yielded 15 per cent. more than every 
variety with which it has come into competition.) Fejee 
Bean, (warranted to be both the earliest and the hardiest of 
all bush beans.) Improved Green Globe Savoy Cabbage, (as 
reliable for heading as my Stone Mason, the quality of the 
Savoy is superior to all other varieties for table use.) Mam- 
moth Millet, (extra tall heads, largest of all.) True Boston 
Curled Lettuce, (the most ornamental lettuce Known.) Nea- 
Olitan Cabbage Lettuce, (this is one of the finest Cabbage 
ettuces yet introduced.) Six choicest varieties of Cabbage 
Lettuce, (the six finest native and foreign sorts, in one pack- 
age.) White Japan Mclon, (very early, remarkably sweet, 
very popular.) _Allen’s Superb, (quality very superior ; by 
some called “King of Melons,.”) Orange Waterniclon, 
(new; when fully ripe the skin peels off like that of an or- 
ange.) Early Sebee Potato, (new; has all the characteristics 
of the excellent Jackson White, but is if for market 
from ten days to a fortnight earlier. A decided acquisition.) 
Early Chenery, (a new, very earlye dry potato, becoming 
quite popular in Boston Market.) Goodrich’s Seedling, (new, 
uite early and productive.) Garnet Chili, (remarkably free 
rom rot: large, solid, very productive; an excellent keep- 
er.) Chick Pea, (used on ‘the Continent of Europe as a sub- 
stitute for coffee.) Yellow Lupins, (extensively used in Eu- 
rope for subsoiling: highly recommended in U. 8S. Agricul- 
tural Report.) Improved Long Green Cucumber, (extra 
long; very fine.) New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber, (one of the 
largest and best varieties cultivated, Ornamental Gourds, 
(many varieties in one package, including Dipper Gourd), 
Sutton’'s Students saronte, (new, originated in Engle nd ; de- 
sirable.) Chinese Rose Winter’ Radish, (decidedly the best 
of all the winter sorts; an acquisition.) Hood's Dwarf ln- 
perial Purple Celery, (a new variety from France) 

Each of the above will be forwarded, post-paid by me, at 
15 cents per package, and warranted to reach the purchaser, 
Catalogues sent gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 


-_NEW TOMATOES. 


Tilden’s New. Seedling. Large, well shaped, very 
rich color, remarkably productfve, of excellent quality, and 
keeps well for market purposes, 

The Cooks’ Favorite. Large, apple shaped, very 
vigorous and productive, Raised by the acre, it brought 
nearly double the price of other sorts in Boston market 
this season. 

Mammoth Chihuahua. Size enormous, weighing 
2 to 3 lbs. each, one of the largest will heap a quart measure! 
Quality excellent. 

Mexican Tomato. This is a large, round variety of 
Lester's Perfected. They areas large and as uniformly round 
as Cooks’ Favorite, and are prodigious bearers. 

York. Veryearly; mostly of a flat round shape, 
of good market size, of excellent quality and very pro 
ductive, 

Tomato de Laye. The French upright or bush to 
mato. This variety is entirely distinct and will bear plant 
ing eighteen inches apart. 

Bates’ Extra feariy. A remarkably early round 
variety, of good quality and of good market size. 

Either of the above varieties will be forwarded post-paid 
by me at 15 cts, a package, and warrunted toreach the 


purchaser, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, 


My Onion Seed. 
What they Say of It! 


“ Des MoInEs, Iowa, Oct., 1865. 
Mr. J. J. H. GreGory.—Dear Sir,—I feel it’ my duty to 
return you my sincere thanks for the good and genuine seed 
of different kinds I bought of you, There was considerably 
1 é 
L 








over one hundred dollars worth, all true to name, and exce' 
lent, The Onion Seed was the best I ever bought, and 
have had a good deal of experience with different seedsmen, 
Some of my Danvers Onions measured sixteen inches in 
circumference. ROBERT GIBSON.” 

Mr. Isracl Whitcomh, of Hingham, Mass., writes: “I 
bought seed of you last season, and am satisfied. I think I 
shall harvest from 1500 to 2000 bushels, and I have not seen 
one scallion as yet," 

I have grown a fine lot of Early Round Yellow Danvers, 
(this yields enormous crops,) Large Red, Early Red Globe, 
Yellow Flat or Strasburg, and Early Cracker Onion Seed. 
I invite all who want seed that is reliable in every respect, ta 
send for my Onion Circular for prices and detailed descrip: 
tion of varieties, which I send gratis to all, Why ran an 
risk of losing so valuable a crop through poor seed ? 
have published a thurough Treatise on Onion Raising of 82 

ager, with 13 filustrations, which I send to any address for 

cents, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


bow BERRY PLANTS.—MORE OF THE same 
satel DR. B. H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 
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KNOX’S VINES AND PLANTS. 


Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Goosebetries,° &c., &c., of every desirable 


OUR GRAPE VINES 


are propagated from wood, taken from our own bearing 
vineyards, of twenty one acres, and are so produced as to 
secure the most healthy and vigorous growth. We are now 
able to furnish, of the best quality, the following varicties: 

Concord, 1, 2, and 3 years old; Dela- 
ware, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Union 
Village, Cuyahoga, Allen’s Hybrid, Re- 
becca, Taylor, Anna, Alvey, Elsinbure, 
Rogers’? Hybrids, Nos. 4, 15 and 19, Mar- 
tha, Black Hawk, Iona, Israciia, Adi- 
rondac, &c., &C. 

Our stock is large and superior, but the demand promises 
to exceed the supply. 


Send Ten Cents for the 
NEW EDITION 


OF OUR 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 


which gives Select Lists, Prices of Vines, Instructions for 
preparing the soil, planting, pruning, and much other valu- 
able information, &¢., &c. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


We claim that no one has given the Strawberry more ear- 
nest attention than we, and that our collection embraces 
every variety, worthy of culture. 


At the very head of the list we place, 


| J UCUNDA---OUR NO. 700, ; 





Variety, and best quality, 


e@ 








which in point of 81ZE, BEAUTY, YIELD, LONG BEARING, 
SHIPPING QUALITIES, VIGOR OF PLANT, PROFIT, and other 
desirable qualities, is FAR IN ADVANCE of any other variety, 
of which we have knowlec A few acres of it,in the 
neighborhood of any good market, would be quite a fortune, 


a 
ige. 


Dr. Jno. A. WARDER, says: “It is the most remarkable 
fruit of its class that has ever come under my observation,” 
A. W. Harrison, after first seeing iton our grounds, says: 
“Tat once determined to plant no other, and regarded it as 
the Strawberry of the future, par excellence.” Mr. B. BaTr- 
HAM, says: “Could corroborate all that others have said of 
its great beauty, size, and excellence of flavor.” Gro. M. 
3EELER, says: “I saw great quantities, ten or twelve ber- 
ries of which filled a pint. Bushels of them sold 
every day in market, which brought one dollar per quart.” 
But the greatest of all Knox's 
These gentlemen all 


* * * 


THOMAS MEEHAN, says: 
Strawberries is undoubtedly ‘ 700." 
formed their judgment of this remarkable fruit, from seeing 
it on our grounds, some of them, for several successive years, 
We might also give much other similar testimony, from Rev. 
Jas, Colder, of Harrisburg, Pa., W H. Loomis, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., A. Thompson and Geo, W, Campbell, of Delaware, 
O., S. B. Marshall, Massillon, 0., J. R. Miller, Springfield, O., 
A. LB, Buttles, Columbus, O., Dr. B. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo., 
and many others, For further description of this Strawber- 
ry; alsoof the AGRICULTURIST, FILLMORE, GOLDEN SEED- 
ED, RUSSELL, GREEN PROLIFIC, GEonGIA Mamyortu, Lapy 
FINGER, LENNIG's WHITE, TRIOMPHE DE GAND, WILSON, 
Frenci's SEEDLING, &c., &c., modes of planting, growing, 
gathering, marketing, and much other valuable information, 
send 10 cents forour DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. 








RASPBERRIES. 


We have a large supply of Hornet, Pilate, Souchet, 
Improved Black Cap, Philadelphia, Miami, 
Purpie Cane, &e. Descriptions and Illustrated Se 
lect Lists, Prices, &c., contained in 

CATALOGUE, 
for which send 10 cents, 


BLACKBERRIES. 


In addition to the valuable old varieties, Rochelle, 
Dorchester and Newman, we can furnish superior 
plants of Wilsom’s Early and Kittatinny. Enclose 
10 cents for CATALOGUE, containing description, illus- 
trations, Select Lists, Prices, &c. 


CURRANTS. 


Having given much attention to the selection of a good 
stock of Currants, we are able to furnish, in any quantity, all 
the old and new kinds, including; Cherry, White 
Grape, Versaillaise, Fertile d’Angers, Fer- 
tile de Palluan, Victoria, Black Naples, &c. 

We are constantly receiving very many letters of inquiry, 
in reference to the culture of SMALL FRUITS. The 
information sought after, is contained inthe NEW EDI- 
TION of our CATALOGUE, which will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents, 


It is furnished at less than cost, and is worth ten times the 


amount to all interested in the subjects of which it treats, 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





HENDERSON AND FLEMING’S 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, CROP of 1866, 


Most of our Vegetable Seeds have been grown by us, The 
following are suchas are used as the BEST AND MOST 
PROFITABLE sorts in 


Our Market Gardens 


near Jersey City, where, for nearly twenty years, we have 
grown to supply the fastidious market of New York. 
per quart, 


Beans, (Bush) Valentine, Mohawk, Refugee........ 30 cls, 

SPPMRE (CE OIE:) JAMS, BGR i issiccsicnssccsecsscdcaces 60 °° 
: per oz, 

Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood................ 15 


Cabbage, True Wakctield, @ oz. $1, Winningstadt. 50 °° 
Cabbage, (Late,) Premiuin Flat Dutch, Drumhead, 40 °: 


Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange................. is*° 
Cauliflower, True Dw't Erfut, @ oz. $4, E. Paris.$1 50 °° 
Celery, New Dwarf White, ® oz. $1, Giant.......... eis 
sshd. vole per qt 
Corn, Dwarf Prolific, # qt. 50 cts., Evergreen .qm.... 30 °° 
a 2 
Cucumber, New Jersey Hybrid, ® oz. 40 cente” ” 
ERI AGROON cos ssis 5a ssdcwa) denen Moons 30° 
Egg Plant, New York Improved Purple.......... 60° 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson, # 0z. 50 cts., Butter...... 40° 
Melon, Citron, Nutmeg, Skillman’s...............066 may 
Melon, (Water,) Ice Cream, Mountain Sprout.... 15 
Okra, Long Green, Dwarf White.......-...0.0e000c. 15 
Onions, White, ® 02. 30 cts., hed and Yellow......, 2 
Parsley, Extra Curled............06.6... 15 


Peas, (Early,) EXtra Early Dan’! O’Rourke..... 


Peas, (Late) Champion, British Queen... ......... 50 °° 
Pumpkin, NOOPNO anata adda: 6, BA ane adeioteadis ety °° 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip and Long Scarlet.......... 15° 
Salsify, or Oyster Plant. ....................... 25 °° 
Spinach, Round and Prickly............. ae ted 10° 
Squash, (Early) Custard, @ pkt. 25 cts. Bush ... . 10 °° 


Squash, (Late) Turban, per pkt. 25 cts., Hubbard.. $0 °° 
Tomato, Tilden, Powell's Early 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee, Valencia...... 


Zerntp. White Dutch, Golden Ball.......... .sseee. - 
ae Thyme, Sage, Marjoram, &c., &..... @pkt 5 °° 
Pe above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 

annexed, with the addition of 8 cts, # ®. for postage. 


Market Garden 
ers and others ordering i 
*Upplied on liberal terms, oe Cay ee Se 





Novelties in Flower Seeds. 


Lobelia Snowflake. Asa Bedding Plantit stands 
unrivaled; plant of dwarf erect habit. The flowers 


are large, perfectly even, and of the purest white...$1.00 | 


Scarlct Sweet Pea: Jnvincible. Remarkably fra- 
grant, with bright scarlet crimson flowers, entirely 
new in color and unusual prolific bDloomer..... . 

Aphelexis Atrosanguineus. A new everlast- 
ing of great beauty; flowers dark crimson, develop- 
ed in wonderfal profusion...........-..ssecccscccssees $1.00 

New White Monthly Pink, Sarah Howard. 

For description and Illustration, See February No, 


- $1.00 





Of AGRICULTURIGT TOF 1866.....0csccscecesesscrsere $1.00 
Pectus Augustifolia. Hight three or four inch- 

es, each plant 12 inches across, with foliage, remark- 

able for its strong citron-like fragrance. Flowers 

AGED YONOW. soi .cscscccccas SM ee 
Palafoxia Hookeriana, <A New Annual, of 

dwarf-branching habit, with bright showy rosy pur- 

GS MIND 5 a:5.0 sintsip ciaisia etic Ox aGEd Sadek Tne vm Win owe see akilts $1.00 
Amaranthus Erectus Superba. A branching 

variety of compact growth, 1 foot in hight, of rich 

SIOOEE CER io cs vchinssewece pectes art a accep emcee eel $1.00 
Waitzia Aurea. A new everlasting flower of 

great beauty, with bright golden yellow flowers, 

one inch in diameter.......... askin den mcgeatesala $1.00 
Waitzia Corymbosa. Flowers of a light car- 

mine shaded yellow, having the peculiarity when 

dried of yielding a fragrance similar to ripe straw- 

MIAUENUE Guich oaks se ccae) wivkGulciacaeescwasccaiead cab wonsiciew $1.00 


Waitzia Grandiflora. Somewhat the color of 
W. Aurea, but larger and more robust in all its 
parts, forming a plantof great beauty and elegance. $1.00 

Mathiola Bicornis. Ancevening scented stock, 
the power of its delicate perfume can be distinctly 
perceived at a distance of a hundred yards, flow- 
ers rosy pink 5 as leetah beet dian cepa aeeene 

Tuarner’s Premium Florists’ Pink. Secds 
of this splendid assortment which we know to be 
from the genuine stock........... .. «. errr rrr 

Mimulus Maculosus Striatus. Flowers on 
yellow grounds beautifully striped—scarlet, crim- 
son, brown, etc; well adapted for shade borders. . 


Wigandia Caracasana. An ornamental foli- 
—_ plant of great beauty—attaining a hight of 10 $1.00 
ee 


$1.00 


The entire collection of 14 Novelties for:$10. Free 
by mail, 











ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY 


of 
Vegetable Seeds for Private Families, 


contains only the most approved sorts, and will be found a 
great convenience in ordering to such as are not conversant 
with the different varieties, It is alsoa saving of 20 per cent, 
from our regular Catalogue prices, The quantities are ar- 
ranged to suit the wants of those having large or small 
Gardens: 


Collection No. 1, Sufficient for a Garden of 2 Acres....$50.00 
te No. 2, * err 
Nave. * fa ve XK eee» 10,00 


No. 4, es bi ae 4 oe. gue 
The above being bulky must be forwarded by Express, 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail, 


(post-paid, for prices annexed.) 


Collection No. 1, Contains 12 choice Annuals.......... 50 
No. 2, is Se i demos 1,00 

No. 3, 509 choice Annuals and Bi- 
ennials...... osapasseseesendeearens 2.50 

No. 4, 100 choice Annuals, Bienni- 
als and Perennials............ coves 


Grassand CloverSeeds, 
Garden Tools and Implements, 
Russian Bass and Chinese Grass for tying, 
Tree and Plant Labels, 
Pruning and Budding Knives. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds 


containing plain and concise instructions of the methods of 
cultivation now in practice in ourown grounds, Nowready, 
which will be mailed on receipt of ten cents, To our cus- 
tomers of last year it will be mailed free. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners & Florists, 
67 Nassau St., cor. of John St,, 

New York. 
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HOV HY - & COS 
Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 
for 1LS66. 


Our present Edition (the 80th) is greatly improved and en- 
larged to more than 100 pages of small type, and illustrated 
with upwards of 


50 New and Beautiful Engravings, 


of the most popular and showy, with a full description of 
more than 2,500 Flower and Vegetable Sceds, 
accompanied with full practical directions for the amateur 
cultivator, is now ready. 

The Catalogue now offered to our numerous customers, is 
one of the most complete ever published, containing all the 
information necessary for the amateur, for the successful 
growth of the most beautiful Flowers and Plants. In con- 
sequence of the increased cost of paper, and the great ex- 
pense of publication, we shall make the nominal charge of 
25 cents each, and all applicants enclosing that amount will 


receive the Catalogue. 
HOVEY & 00,, 


Address 
53 North Marketest., Boston. 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seed 
for Private Families, 


In order to introduce our vegetable seeds as extensively 
as possible, and make it an object for every person who cul- 
tivates a vegetable garden to test their merits, we shall con- 
tinue our former very liberal inducements to purchasers, 
sending: 

2O Varieties for.............000008 0s 
45 Varieties for 

These Collections are put up expressly for sei iding g by 
mail, and contain choice see ds of the most desirable varie 
ties in cultivation for geueral use. They wiil be torwarde d 
post-paid, to any address upon receipt of price. We also put 
up larger Collections for $5, $8, $15, $20, and #25. These Col- 
lections are for sending by E xpress, and contain only the 
most approved varietics. They are ‘arr anged on a liberal 
ecale, and cannot fail to give the highest satisfaction. For 
List of these varietics see our Illustrated Seed Catalogue. 








Price 15 cents. Address McELWAIN BR Os... 
Springtield, Mass. 
Garden and Flower Seeds 


Will be supplied in large quantities at the very lowest 
wholesale rates, and a new retail catalogue with Reduced 
Prices will be forwarded to all who apply for it. 

G, It. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 





CHOICE GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Farm and Garden Implements, 
Guano, Bone Dust, and Fertilizers of every 
variety, Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 

For Price List, &c., See February Agriculturist, page 72. 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New York. 

Spring Carden Seeds. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.°S 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue for 
1866, 





Mailed to all applicants. 
62” N. B.—New Pear Seed by mail, $4 per pound. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York, 


Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
WILLIAM HACKER, 
Office 238 South 3rd street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Importer and Grower of Agricultural and Ge den Seeds, 
Trees, Plants and Bulbs. Also offers a few choice varieties 
of Imported Oats and Barley, for spring sowing. Country 
Merchants, Dealers and Druggists supplied at the lowest rates 


Onion Seed, Growth of 1865. 








Large Red Wethersfield, per ID................eceeeeeees $2.00 
Large Tellow Dutch, per Wd... ccccccrcsscccccsess 5 
Yello w Danvers, true, per lb 





White Portugal, per Ib............ 
The above varieties will be sent by m: Ail eat paid, to any 
address upon eet of the price. Addres 
McELWAIN BROsS., Spr ingfleld, Mass. 


SLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The Subscriber 
raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, selected 
from over one thousand varieties, of the most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly put up, any 33 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send by mail, with postage pre-paid, 
G. R. GARRETSON , Flushing, N. Y. 








The Most ‘Splendid Floral Novelty 


ef the season, is the NEw Harpy WHITE MONTHLY PINK , 
for illustration and description, see Agriculturist for Febru- 
ary 1866. Plants by mail, post-paid, $1 each, 
Seeds by mail, post-paid, $1 per packet. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, Seedsmen and Florists, 
67 Nassau street, New York. 





Broom CORN SEED.— 
rf, New and Chaice. 


Dw: 
Address HALSTED BROS. & PUTNA 
63 Pear)-st., New York. 


‘FRESH AND RELIABLE SEEDS. 


ual priced Catalogue of 


BRIDGEMAN’S Ann 
VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS, etc., 
for 1866 is now ready and mailed free to all applicants. 

Also ready his descriptive priced list of 
FLOWER SEEDS 
for 1366. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
NO, 876 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
SEEDS. SEEDS. 
Garden and Flower Seeds of our own growing, warranted 


fresh and genuine. Catalogue with directions for cultiva- 
"MERLE, 


tion sent free, Address BRILL & KU} 
153 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 


FLOWER SEEDS! FLOWER SEEDS ! | 


Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue 





} 





OF 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


and List of over One Hundred Varieties of 


FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 
3ulbs is ready for mailing to all applicants. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


and other Spring 





OUR ANNUAL ILLUSTRATED 


Seed Catalogue for 1846, is now ready, and will be forward 
to all applicants enclosing 15 cents, 


Address 
McELWAIN BROS., 
Springfield, Mass. 





| Para, Turban, Hubbard, Yokohama! 

As the original introducer of the Hubbard og I am 
prepared to supply every cultivator with PURE se The 
lubbard is the dryest, sweetest and richest of all WINTER 
squashes, and will keep till April. The Turban is the dryest, 
sweetest and richest of all FALL squashes, and will keep till 
March, Many of my correspondents are extravagant in their 
praise of this squash—"* W hy will people longer raise the 
coarse, watery summer vy ariéties when they can get sucha 
sqash as the Turban!” The Yokohama, a new squash from 
Japan, has given great satisfaction this season; it is exceed- 
ingly fine grained, very sweet, and of a pec uliar marrow-like 
taste. ‘The Para is a bush squash from South America, for 
fall and winter use; keeping till February, It resembles in 
quality a very fine é rookne ck. My seed stock came directly 
from Para andis puRE, All these varieties yield abundantly. 
Ten tons of Hubbard and eight tons of Turban have beén 
raised to the acre.—Packages of seed of each of these va- 
rieties, sent <- uid to any address for 15 cts. Hubbard 
sent by the tb. for 5, Turban sent by the b. for $3.50. 

JA! J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 












Double Tuberose Bulbs. 


Ist. Quality—extra strong, $1.50 per dozen; $9.00 per 100, 
2nd. Quality (all flowering Bulbs), $1 per doz.; $5 per 100. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, with my Illustrated Essay on their 
cultivation General Descriptive Catalogues of Plants and 
Seeds now ready, mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
PETER HENDERSON, 67 Nassau-st., New York, 


Solanum Jasminoides. 


¢For description see Dec. No. of the Agriculturist, p. 380.) 
1000 well rooted plants (ready March Ist, 1856), price 50 cents 
each, or 3 for $1.25, By mail, pre-paid, ‘Address 

J. MASON, Agt., Sign of the “Good Samaritan,” 
42 State-st., Hartford, Coun. 


Lilium Lancifolium. 


20,000 strong Bulbs Japan Lily for sale by one bulb, 
hundred, or thousand. FRE ANCIS BI ~ a ae 
ewar 











~~ 








INNAUS 


Very fine. Warranted true, 
Address 


; RHUBARB.— 
3000 Plants, $10 to $15 per 100, 


M. HALSTED, 
68 ey New York. 


THE TILDEN TOMATO. 


We have the pleasure of offering Seeds of this very valua- 
ble variety, raised by us from seeds received of Mr. Tilden, 
of Iowa, the originator, It has been universally commended 
by all who have raised it, and it has received the hizhest 

remium by our Hortic ultural Societies. Its great merits are 

eautiful form, fine color, solid flesh; and an early and very 
productive sort. It also carries well to market. Packages 
of seeds 25c, each. and mailed to all who enciose the amonnt, 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston, 
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| and other Summer flowering bulbs. 
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Menten tC hiearaaaie Guide 
to the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, is now Ready. 


This work is intended as a complete guide to the Amateur. 
Cultivator, for both Flower and Kitchen Garden, it contains 
a list of all Flower and Garden Seeds worthy of cuitivation ; 
(embracing over 2,000 vwarieties,) with full and explicit 
descriptions and directions for cultivation, to which is added 
a list of all the most important novelties which were flower- 
ed for the first time in Europe last season, many of them 
illustrated. It will also contain a descriptive list of 
121 French Hybrid Gladiolus, 
Also plans for laying 
out small grounds in a tasteful manner. This will contain 
over one hundred pages of closely printed matter, fully 
illustrated with one beautiful colored plate, and 

Over Fifty Engravings. 

The whole work is executed in elegant style, and will be 
forwarded post-paid, upon receipt of Twenty-five cents, to 
any address, Address 

WASBHURN & CO., 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Finest 





Sucar Cane Seed. 


A large and excellent Stock. Selected with great care, 
This Seed was examined while growing, and purchased in 
the head, from fields yielding the best and greatest quantity 
of Syrup. We warrant its pte A, and correct nomenclature, 
Large and Early Sorghun, Liberian Nee-a-za-na_ sta-his-tan, 
and all the le: ading sorts, The Trade supplied at a reason- 
able discount. Send for Price List, and | Illustrated Sorgo 
Hand Book to accompany “Skinner's ’ — le Cane 
Mills, Horse Powers and Evaporators, ‘Adds res 

EK, W. SKINNER & CO., Mz adison, Wis. 


wey U GAR TROUGH GOURD AND LIBERIAN 

SUGAR CANE SEED by mail, post-paid, at 25 cents per 
package, each, the two to one address, 40 cents.. The Gourd 
grows to an aver: age size of four gal Hons, though Thave raised 
many that held over seven gallons, E xeellent for Sap Buck- 
ets, and for many household purposes. 

The LIBERIAN SUGAR CANE was recommended by 
the Ohio Sorgo Convention, as yielding more than twice as 
much as any other variety. 

It Never Falls Down. 
I raised from 2 ounces of seed 39 g: poten v4 good, 


syrup. I willsend four ounces in ckag 
Address plainly, WALDO F. BR WN "Oxford, Oiiio. 


Nansemond Sweet 
Potatoes for Seed. 


Price $6 per single bushel; $15 per 
wrrel of 8 bushels, Reasonable dis- 
count on large orders. Also plants 
proper season. This variety is 
necessfully grown at the North, 
send tor Circular of Directions, ete. 


Murray & Co., 
Fosters Crossings. 
Warren Co,, Ohio. 


POTATOES 


Discount op 








thick 











NZ ANSEMOND SEED SWEET 
for sale, of a superior quality. Price low. 
large orders. 
Also responsible Agents wanted in_every good locality, 
to sprout on shares, Send for Terms, Directions, &c, 
Address ALFRE DL EE, Kokomo, Howard Co,, Indiana, 


EARLY GOODRICH POTATOES. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., regret to announce to their 
friends and also the “Trade,” that their Stock of the above 
is exhausted.—See catalogue for 1866 for all other varieties. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
15 John-st., New York. 











_ 
- 
Seed Potatoes by Mail. 
The cheapest and best method to get the best kinds for trial. 
Single packages last season yielded 3 to . bushels, Trv @ 
package. It will pay. For ¢ Prices see Feb. No., or address 


WILLIAMS, Wontelair, N.J. 
: SARLY Z00, 
4 Ibs. for S EARLY GOODRICH, CUZCO, 
P. SUTTON, Pittston, Luzerne Co., 


* HARRISON, and others, Pa 








“10, ,000 1 and 2 year - Cherry Trees. 
25,000 Standard and 2000 Dwarf Apple Trees, 
100,000 Mahaleb Cherry Stocks, 
50,000 Imported Pear Stocks, 
Also, Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees, and a general vatl- 
ety of Trees, Vines and Plants, for sale at the Wolf Creek 











Dayton, Ohio. 
60.000, : 
ssirable varieties. Price of Apple Trees 
RUS N. HEN, Strasbur g, Lancaster 
Arber Vitex, White Pine, Spruce int Hemlock. 


Nursery. Terms Cash. WAMPLER & TILLOTSON, 
tcins tee <~ 
APPLE AND CHERRY TREES. 
offer a large stock of Apple and Cherry 

Trees am most d ‘ ; Of AD Srens 
$100 per M; cory sg er hundred; $275 per a Pa. 
ee 
NE EVERGREENS of aay following V& 

rieties, 5 to 12 inches high, at $7 p 
free, AMES A. ROOT, 

“‘Skaneateles, N. ¥. 





Feu AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shubs, 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c., &c, Catalogues gratis 
FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N. 4. 
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Genesee Valley Nurseries. 
Rochester, N. YW. 


| Fruit, Ornamental Trees and Shrub; in large 
quantities. 

EVERGREENS.—We offer an unusually fine Stock 
for spring, particularly Norway Spruce, 3 to 4 ft. 

PEARS- Standards, a few stock of 1st, 
2nd, and medium qualities. 

We also offer the finest collection and largest assortment 
offineand new imported FLOWER SEEDS, ever offer, 
ed in this country. 

Parties wishing to purchase in large quantities should avail 
themselves of our several Catalogues, 

Our Nurseries embrace over Three Hundred and fifty acres 
of Land. 

Catalogues Nos, 1 and 2~Abridged retail Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, &c, *‘ 

Catalogue No. 3—Green House, Bedding Plants, 
Choice Flower Seeds, &c. 

Catalogue No, 4—Wholesale and Trade List for spring of 
1866. FROST & CO. 


Bulbs, 





Bloomington Nursery, 
240 Acres! 14th Year! 


Apple, 1 and 2 year, also 1st class 8 to 5 year Standard 
Apple; Dwarf Apple; Standard and Dwarf Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Hale’s Early Peach, Apricot, 
Mulberries, Currants, Gooseberry, Kittatin=- 
ny, and other Blackberries, lona, Israella, Adirondac, with 
general assortment of Grapes, Apple and Pear Root Grafts, 
Nursery Stocks, Cions, Cuttings, &., &c. Osage Orange, 
fine 1 year, Wholesale and Retail. Potatocs—Cuzco, Garnet 
Chilli, Pinkeye Rustycoat, also Calico, Early Goodrich, Glea- 
son,—Evergreens, very large stock, mostly medium and 
small sizes,—Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, the very 
largest and best assortment we know of, over 600 varieties.— 
Dahilias, Lilies, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Pseonies.— Green-House 
and Bedding Plants.—Having Eight large Houses we can 
furnish a Splendid Floral Collection. Send 2 Red Stamps 


tor Catalogues. Address 
F.. IX. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, Hlinois. 











a7 - =] 
GENEVA NURSERY, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 

Large stock of Standardand Dwarf Pears, and general 
assortment of Standard and Dwarf Trees, including the 
Smaller Fruits, 

Grape Vines. 

Iona, Adirondac, by the dozen, 100, or 1000. Also, Concord 
Creveling, Catawba, Delaware, Diana, Isabella, Hartford 
Prolific, and other well approved sorts, 


Strawberry Plants. 
Agriculturist by the 100 or 1000. Russell's Great ? Prolific, 
Luffale Seedling, Triomphe de Gand, Wilson's Albany, 


; rnam ‘ 

Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Hemlock, Spruce, 3 to 4 feet, 
Horse Cliestnut and Mountain Ash, 8 feet, and other Orna- 
inental Trees and Green-House Plants, 

Seedlings of Pear, Quince, Mahaleb. Cuttings of Grape, 
Quince, Cornwell Willows,_ Send for Wholesale Catalogue, 

W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N.Y. 





READING NURSERY. 


Two and 8 year old Concord grape vines, 1 to 8 year Rog- 
ers’ Hybrid vines, 40 other kinds, Native grapes, popular and 
new sorts, Nearly all grown in open ground, (The Dracut 
Amber grape for 12 years has proved the earliest and most 
successful of any grape in my collection, ripe August 2th.) 
30 kinds Strawberry plants, 20 kinds Currants, Large and 
Small Fruits generally, Snade Trees and Shrubs, 100,000 Ev- 
ergreen Trees in variety. Send for Illustrated Priced Cata- 
logue, J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 








CHOICE PEAR-TREES FOR SALE)AT 
A SACRIFICE. 


The Subscriber, desirous of thinning out his extensive 
Pear Orchards, offers for sale_at one half the usual prices, 
over two thousand choice Dwarf and Standard 
Pear Trees of the Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and 
Duchess d’ Angouleme varieties, from three to seven years 
old, and in full bearing condition. Parties desirous of pur- 
chasing can give the trees a personal inspection. Orders by 
mail will be promptly attended to. 

WILLIAM Y. BEACH, Wallingford, 
New-Haven Co., Conn, 


Red Cedar Seedlings, 


Shelter for an Orchard, and Dumb Brutes, adornment’ for 
ourhomes. I can furnish this Spring one million plants of 
Red Cedar, viz.: 

3 to Ginches high, $6 per 1000; 6to 10 inches high, $10 per 1000, 

Early orders and correspondence solicited, 

Address JOHN M. HUNTER, Ashley, Washington Co., 11. 








The Wilson Early Blackberry, 


STRAWBERRIES and RASPBERRIES. No. 
1 plants, All wanting such for garden or fleld culture will 
do well to send and get a Descriptive and Price List in 
which there is no variety recommended that I do not culti- 
vate by the acre. Small lots mailed free. Stamp not required, 

JOHN 8, COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





Philadelphia Raspberry. 


Two strong plants, $1; 12 plants, $4; by mail, 
Agriculturist Strawberry, 12 plants, $1.25; 100 
Plants, $5, Also, GRAPE; WINES, for sale by 


THOS, 8, FLETCHER, DELANCO, 
Burlington Co., N. J. 





SAGE ORANGE PLANTS.—Extra good one 
gost old, $10.00 per thousand; Extra 2 year old, $12.50 
per thousand, LUKE)'S PEIRCE, Ercildoun P. O., 
Chester County, Pa. 





SMALI FRUITS 


AT LOW RATES. 


We will send out strong, well rooted — packed so as to 

‘0 to Maine or Kansas, sately. (2 Charges pre-paid, 
STRAWBERRIES.—Following varieties: Jenny Lind, 
Downer’s Prolific—both very early and indispensable, Wil- 
son’s, Hooker, Chillian and Crimson Cone, 20 cents per doz- 
en, $1 per 100. Fillmore, preey fine and delicious,) Shaker, 
Bartlett, Peabody, Russell (one of the best), Wizard of 
the North, Buffalo, Cutter, Scarlet Magnate, Ward's Favorite, 
and French—the last, undoubtedly one of the finest and 
most profitable early sorts grown, on account of yielding the 
bulk of its flne, beautiful fruit so early. 80 cents per dozen ; 
$2 per 100. Green Prolific.—We agree with Francis 
Brill, of New Jersey, who says of this variety: “This we 

Nace first on the list of tried varieties, Its originator, Seth 
3oyden, places it for gaa cultivation, above his famous 
*‘AGRICULTURIST,’ and so do we. We do not claim this asa 
perfect Strawberry, for such does not exist, but we do say, it 
possesses & greater combination of good qualities than any 
other before the public.” Plants that we set last spring have 
formed the most enormous and astonishing “stools” that 
we ever saw, and the same produced more fruit last season 
than the Wilson's Albany set the August before. 50 cents 
per dozen; $3 per 100. Agriculturist.<$1 per dozen; $5 
er 100. The 8 TrrBuNE sorts, Lennig’s White, and New 

ersey Scarlet, $1 per dozen. Jucunda, or Knox's “700,” 

2 per dozen. 

RASPBERRIES.—DooritTtir's BLack Cap. Double 
the size and yield of the common Black, $1 per doz.; $4 per 100, 
Miama BLaAcK Cap.—Equal to the last in every respect, but 
2 weeks later, $1 per dozen; $4 per 100. GOLDEN CaPp.—Same 
as the last, except of a beautiful, golden color, $2 per dozen ; 
$12 per 100. PurpPLE CaNE.—Undoubtedly the most enor- 
mous bearing Raspberry grown—the strong, stocky bushes 
hanging literally loaded with fruit of a purplish, red color, 
and having the delicious flavor of the wild Red Raspberry, 
we do most emphatically pronounce it the best. and most 
productive Raspberry grown to our knowledge, $1 per doz.; 
$5 per 100, Carawissa.—The best “everbearing” sort we 
know of. It yicids a heavy continuous crop of large, delic- 
ious, purplish, red fruit, late in the season, for a number of 
weeks, ns no other small fruits are to be had, thereby 
making it indispensable for table use, $2 per doz.; $12 per 100. 

None of the above send up “suckers,” but all are increased 
by layering the tips of the new growth, and neither has ever 


winter-killed with us, notwithstanding the thermometer has | 


stood 80 degrees below zero. 


BLACK BERRIES.—New Rochelle or Lawton, rows 


containing 40 plants have vielded 6 to 8 bushels of fruit with 
us, $1 per dozen; $4 per 100. Dorchester High Bush, fruit de- 
licious, long, glossy black, yields heavy cropsearly, and gone 
by the time the “ Lawton” gets fairly to bearing, $1 per doz.; 
$6 per 109. 

CURRANTS.—Cherry, the largest and finest red sort, 
#2 perdozen, White Grape.—The finestand most, productive 
White sort, #2 per dozen. Houghton Seedling Gooseberry— 
Never mildews, $1 per dozen. 

GRAPES.,—All strong roots and true to name.—Concord 
and Hartford Prolitic, 40 cents each, $3.50 per dozen, Diana 
and Delaware, 50 cents each, $5 per dozen. Jona, Israella, 
and Adirondac, $2 each, 1 of each for $5, 

CRANBERRY /PLANTS, 50 cents per i100; $4 per 
1,000; 10,000 for $30. 

Sweet Potato Plants in tlcir season at low rates, 

Send for my “DEscriprivE CATALOGUE,.”—It gives 
instructions for garden and field culture—also for gathering 
and marketing the fruit. If you_wish to plant largely or to 
buy to sell again, send for my “ WHOLESALE List.” Stamps 
not refused. Remember that I prepay charges on all cash 
orders, and that not less than 6 of each sort will be sent at 
the dozen rate, or less than 50 of each sort at the 100 rate. 
Remittances can be made by mail in National Currency, 
Post Office Orders, or Drafts on New York, or Chicago, 

Address A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Indiana, 

Lg iv a ‘ . . . 
KIT-TA-TEN-NW—Its Chief Points are: 
_ ’ 1. Very largest size. 
Fy %. Enormous productiveness, 
3. Most delicious flavor, 
4. Uniform Ripening. 
%. No Hard core like Lawton. 
6. Sweet enough without sugar, 
7. Retains color after picking. 
3. Earlier than New Rochelle 
2. Fit for Market when Ripe. 
10. Very hardy, has never win- 
ter-killed, 
VL. Tested by 3toten years trial. 
12. Admitted the Best Black- 
berry known by the highest 
authority, viz: Chas. Downing, Wm. 
8. Carpenter, Peter B. Meade, Editors 
Agriculturist, and every one who has 
tasted it. My 2-year old plants will 
furnish berries of medium size this season, 
if carefully transplanted and attended to. 
Order early to prevent disappointment. 
1-year plants by mail, $1.50 each; p. doz, 

12, by exp. less. For Testimonials, &c., 

address E, WILLIAMS, Montclair, N J. 


GRAPE VINES, 


Evergreen and Deciduous Trees. 


15,000 Delaware Grape Vines, No. 1, $25.09 per 100. We 
are confident these will suit purchasers, as no pains have 
been spared in the course of propagation. Some Nog. 2’s at 
$15.00. Montgomery, Union Village, Rebecca, Al@ffi's Hy- 
brid, Catawba, Rogers’ Hybrids Nos. 3, 9, 15 and 33, and some 
other varieties at equally low rates. Wilson Strawberry 

lants, $5.00 per _1,000.—Norway Spruce, 4to 7 feet high, 

20.00 per 100. White Corsican, and other Pines, 4 to 7 feet 
high, $20.00 per 100. American Arbor Vite, 3 to6 feet high, 
20.00 to $30.00 per 100, Siberian Arbor Vite, 2 to 3 feet high, 

50.00 per 100. Larch, English Mountain Ash, fine, White 
Ash, Elm, Linden, and Maple, 8 to 10 feet high, $12.00 to $15 
per 100. Turkey and English Oaks, 5 to6 feet high, $12.00 to 
B 15.00 per 100, Will be delivered at carsor boat. Packing 
charges reasonable. 

Also, Extra Early Smooth Red, and Cook's Favorite To- 
mata seed mixed, the earliest, best, and most prolific ef all 
varieties, Several bushels for sale at $3.00 per pound. P.O, 
charges, 8 cts, per Ib. FERRIS & CAYWOOD, 

Po'’keepsie, N.Y. 









AVERAGE SIZE. 








Rogers’ Hybrid Grapes. 


Purchasers wanting the above true to numbers, can rely 
on getting the following genuine, by sending to the sub- 
scriber. 

Nos, 1, 9, 15, 19, 33, two years old. 

Nos,-1, 3, 4, 15, 19. 41, 43, one year old, 

Vines two years old, $1.50 each; $15 per dozen. 

ines one year, $1 each; $10 per dozen; $50 per hundred. 
Also a few hundred strong 2 year old Creveling, $1.50 each. 
EDWARD 5, ROGERS, Salem, Mass, 








Adirondac Grape Nursery and 
Vineyard. 


Wholesale and retail. We can furnish superior Vines in 
large quantities to the trade, of the following: Adirondac, 
Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Creveling, Cuyahoga, Delaware, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Israella, Maxatawny, Miles, 
Northern Muscadine, Rebecca, Rogers’ Hybrids, Sherman and 
Union Village. Also the best Foreign Varieties, carefully 
packed and forwarded by Express, or by Mail, pre-paid. 
Send for Descriptive and Priced Catalogue. 

JOHN W. BAILEY & CO., 

Feb. ist, 1866, Plattsburgh, N, Y. 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT BASKET! 








This favorite Fruit Basket for Strawberries, &c., is receiv- 
ing the highest commendation from every quarter, and is 
called by many of our best Fruit Growers and Fruit Deal- 
ers, the only perfect article of the kind now in use, It is 
constructed so as to equalize the weight of the fruit—can be 
packed in less space—and when filled with fruit is exceeding- 
ly attractive in appearance, 

Having the advantage of superior machinery, the Baskets 
are sold at & less price than any Jirst class Basket now in 
market, AMERICAN BASKET CO., 

Office No. 313 Chapel-st., 
New-Haven, Conn. 


VENEER FRUIT BASKETS. 
Beecher’s Patent May 31st, 1864. 


These Baskets are thoroughly ventilated, and when packed 
in Crates, are warranted to transport safely to all markets, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all other small 
fruits that are marketable, 

For style, convenience in picking and handling, and tor 
profit to Fruit Growers and Commission dealers, they have 
no equal, 

The First Prize was awarded these Baskets at the 
Horticultural Exhibition of the American Institute, held at 
Cooper Union, last season , and recommendations from many 
of our most prominent and successful fruit men throughout 
the country endorse this decision, 

Baskets and Crates can be had of W. H. Carpenter, 90 
Vesey-st. N. Y.; C. B. Rogers, 138 Market-st., Philadelphia ; 
Richard Cromwell, 46 & 48 Light-st., Baltimore ; and by deal- 
ers generally throughout Town and Country. 

Manufactured only by 

A. BEECHER & SONS, 
Westville, Conn. 
By whom Circulars will be sent on application with stamp. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Great Agriculturist, the largest berry known, 12 berries 
have been produced that weighed one pound, plants $1_per 
dozen; $3 for fifty ; $5 per hundred, also by the 1000 or . 
at less rates, Ida, a New Seedling, more productive than 
Wilson, $2 per dozen; or $10 per hundred, Green Prolific, 
a very large kind, $1 per dozen; $3 per hundred; $15 per 
thousand. Buffalo, $1 per dozen; $2.50 per hundred; $15 per 
thousand. French’s Seedling. the best early berry, very 
large, $1.50 per hundred ; $10 per thousand, Russell's Pro- 
lific, a great market berry, $1.50 per hundred; $10 per thous- 
and, Lennig’s White, a splendid large white berry, $1 per 
dozen ; $3 per hundred. Great Austin, $1.50 per hundred; 
#10 ‘per thousand. Monitor, Col, Ellsworth, and Brooklyn 
Scarlet, are the three Tribune Prize Berries, for which $3000 
was paid, these should be in every good collection, plants 
$1.00 per dozen; $3.00 per hundred; $15 per thousand, 
Mead’s Serdling, a magnificent new seedling, berries six 
inches in circumference, $3 per dozen. Negro, a new kind. 
nearly black, $1 per dozen. 12 New kinds from France au 
Belgiuim, all very large, some of them monstrous, fi per doz, 
the ** varieties, $10. Address WM.S. CARPENTER, 

$156 Reade-st,, New-York, 











Strawberry Plants. 


400,000 Strong and well rooted Russel’s Prolific and French's 
Seedling Plants, for sale. Russell’s at $1.00 per hundred; 
French's at 70 cents per hundred; 10 per cent. discaunt of 
1¢00 plants: 20 per cent. discount of 4 plants. Delivered 
at James Slip, New-York, without additional charge, or sent 
by mail and postage paid at 50 cents extra, 

SAMUEL HICKS, North Hempstead, (L. L,) N. Y¥. 





Strawberry Plants for Sale. - 


Downer's Prolific, French's Seedling, Cutter’s Secdling, 
each $4 per 1000. Other excellent varieties at different prices. 
Liberal discount on large Orders. Price List sent free on 
application, SAM’L C, DECOU, Recklesstown, 
Burlington Co,, N. J. 


Agriculturist Strawberry. 


For sale at $4.50 per 100 plants; $1.00 per dozen, by mail. 
EDWARD MERRITT, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 4 
pAgrcakaret. $4 per RE > per onsent, " Groen 
olific, Buffalo, Russell's, $1.50 per hundred; 
and. French's Seedling, Downer’s Pxolific, $1 per hundred; 


. Priee List gratis, 
$5 per thousand. ee CRANE, Union, Union Oo, N. J. 
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The Olmstead Revolving Landside and Adjustable Mould - Board 


The most perfect 


Agricultural 


ment. ever invented. 
It his taken First 





Imple- 











We 
Guarantee it to 
save from 20 to 40 
Draft 


can safely 








per cent. in 








Premiums at the 
State Fairs of both 
New York and Penn- 
sylvania, 1865— 
and at all the Coun- 
ty Fairs at which it 
has been Exhibited— 
over Twenty. 






for 












over any Plow in 
the United States— 
to be equally du- 
rable, and to do 
Better Work.— 
It will 
save its cost the first 
season of using it. 


more than 


ITS GREAT POINTS ARE: 


Est. It saves largely in friction both on bottom and side. 





Circulars with full particulars wiil be sent by mail. 
J. VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New York. 


Our Plows can be obtained of R. 





2nd. 

3d. A child can move it from place to place, in the Barn 
or Shed. 

4th. Ashoc isnot necessary inrunning it from fleld to 
ficld. 

5th. It is perfectly simple—having no cumbrous ma- 
chinery~and by a simple movement of the Mould-board (ac- 
complished by turning a single nut), itcan be adjusted to 
do any kind of work, with either a fast or a slow team, 


We also Manufacture the 


Revolving Landside Plows 


with Stationary Mould-board, more suitable for 
Heavier Work. 

Our PLOW 4does its work so much easier than 
other Plows, thata man and teamcan accomplish much 
more ina day. 20 per cent. in Six 
months plowing, willamount to at least $75—exand we can 
safely Guarantee to do more than this, 


A saving of say only 


AYR 


It is held easier by the plowman—saving human as well as brute labor. 


Jor Best Plow 
with 


new principl. CS. 





4 
H. ALLEN & CO., 189 Water-et., New York; GRIFFING & CO., 58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York ; 
ES, VERPLANCK & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 





BUY THE BEST 





Awarded the Highest Premium, Grand 
Gold Medal, by tle American Institute, at 
the Great Field Trial in July, 1865, of which the 
American Agriculturist says : 


“* We were present at the trial, and hesitate not to say 
that we never knew or heard of Mowers being put to so 
severe and fair tests.” 


Among the great number of First Premiums awarded to 
the BUCKEYE during the season of 1865, may also be 
mentioned the following prominent State Agricultural Soci 
eties. 


Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylva- 
nia, Missouri, Vermont, New England, 
aud the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 
ics’ Association. 


Farmers who wish to secure the ' 


BEST. MACHINE, 


should send in their orders at once, and avoid the delay and 
disappointinent they may meet if they wait until the time 
fer using Machines, when the Manufacturers are greatly 
overcrowded with orders. 


Circulars with (Prices, forwarded on 
application, by Mall, or otherwise. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT: & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
MANUFACTORY—Po'keepsie, 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
165 Greenwichest., 





(near Courtlandt-st..) New Work. | 


ao 











SNS- OAR LES 


ALN. WOOD & CO, 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical i Hach They are pe 
adapted to driving Threshing = Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or “Wagon Sho ps Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, . &e, 

We warrant our Engines to be’ what we represent them, 


and to gipunqualitied satisfaction in all Re ects, 
A, VOOD & CO, 

Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 

IMPROVED FOR 1866, 


Halsted’s Hay Fork Attachment, 
IMPROVED FOR 1866, 


Furnished entire orin parts. With instructions for putting 
up. Dealers Supplied, Agents Wanted. 
A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 


HORSE RAKE WIRE 


Of best quality and lowest rates, for sale by 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 
‘98 William-st., New York. 











OE’S PREMIUM IMPROVED CHEESE VAT. 
Hora aroun Bore. E 
ison, Ohio, 1866. ee 


Vats, Presses, Screws, 
nd for Circular, Mad- 
a. A. ROE. 





FOUND AT LAST. 


RAYMOND'S PATENT HAY AND STRAW ELEVATOR 
will work successfully in eve ry substance which the farmer 
ordinarily handles with a fork, All kindsot Hay, Salt Marsh 
included, Straw, Loose Grain, Eve 





Headcd Wheat and n 
Chat, Sorghum’ Refuse, Straw Manure, &c, It is double, 
opens four feet in width, ps its burden, scatters little, 
and in discharging the substance is left loose and not bound 
together, and is casily removed with a hand fork, 

The arrangement of pulleys and rope is such that it travels 
out and in be Lee n the load’ to be moved and the rear of the 
mow or stack, andat the same time one horse will operate it 
where two would be required to elevate the same weight 
with any other Horse Fork, It is used to carry trom Stack 
to Threshing Machine, also'to take up the straw again for 
stacking, It is valuable where h: iyis pressed, in unloading 
and carrying to press, It can be applie d to a variety of uses 
and is capable of being of more service to the farmer than 
any other implement designed for a similar purpcse, 

A dealer wanted in every county or town, to whom cx- 
clusive rights of sale will be granted on favorable terms, 
Liberal discounts to dealers and purchasers in clubs, 

Send for Price List and Illustrated Circular, 

CHAPMAN, HAWLEY & CO., Utica, N. Y. 


INGERSOLL’S LMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 3000, 

Tue Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write fora ¢ ‘atalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly “attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L, I. 
















Agricultural Implements. 


Agents Wanted to sell a numberof Patented Implements, 
pees Mowing Machines, Clement's Horse Forks, Eureka 
Cutters, Shares’ Harrow and Cultivator, Whitcombs’ 

ita . Patent Hay Stacker, Hickock’s New Potato Digger, 





Cc, 
Oo, Piles © Sceds, Trees, yyeatn, Rgrtoeiiectet Strawberry, 
&e., &. Send fora Circular 
BENJ. HAINES, 27 — Uandt-st., New York. 


Corn Planting! aves 








Time Saved, _ 


Every Farmer should have one or more of THOMAS B. 
McCONAUGHEY’'S Patent Corn Droppers. They will pos- 
ilively save one half the time over the old way of dropping 
Corn. Droppers will be sent any where by Express for $2 

apiece. Agents wanted everywhere. 

Address orders to THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, 
Newark, Delaware. 


Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


t in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and _Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical barnoses. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, Ho, Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. oF. —Send postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 
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The American Cow Milker, 


Under the Patent of marek 
2th, 1865, 

A COMPLETE SUCCESS. 

An Agent wanted in every 
county. A personal interview 
preferred. Send stamp for 
Descriptive Circular. 
Price $12. Address L.O. 
COLVIN, 335 Broadway, N, Y. 


Fairchild’s Patent Corn and 
Pumpkin Seed Planter. 


This machine isa perfect success, and should not be judged 
by others, that have faiied to give satisfaction. It plantscorn 
and pumpkin Seed, both at the same time ff desired, or xeon 
separately, and will also plant beans, doing its w ork even y 
as though by hawel, And leaving the seed covered. It can 
be altered to plant more, or less seed in a hill, as may be de- 
sired, and will do the work of three or four men. Being 
made of Iron and Steel, it is very durable, and will work in 
stony soil without receiving injury. It Will not clog, or get 
out of order, and is free froin the objections of other ma- 
chines, of which any_one will be satisfied on examination. 
No farmer can atford to do without it; as it saves three- 
fourths the labor of planting; and the use of it for one 
season will more than repay its cost, It weighs 64% pounds, 
and costs but $8, if purchased directly of the makers, 


Fairchild’s oe Corn and Pumpkin Planter. 


This machine originated in Brooklyn, 
Pa. It has been used by the farmers in 
that town several years; and in the fol- 
lowing is what they think of it: 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN— 
; . Thisis to certify, that the undersigned 

have used H. C, Fairchild’s Patent Corn 
and Pumpkin Seed Planter trom one to 
three years, and do not hesitate in saying 
thatitisthe best hand Machine in’ use, 
both in the evenness of seeding, and the 
completeness of covering on all kinds of 
land. A good hand with one of these 
Machines is able to do the work of three 
or four men with a hoe. 

S. B. Eldridge, C, Rodgers, L. M. Ba J 
win, W. H. Eldridge, F. L. Lindsey, R. F 
Breed, Wm. Cronen, C.F. Pringe, J. Cc. 
Morgan, 0. A. Eldridge, S. S. Sterling, Geo. G. Sterling, A. F. 
Tewksbury, J, Van Auken, Geo. J. Kent, H. 8S, Bailey, E. 8. 
Tewksbury, Z. Coy, A. G. Hollister, O. Bailey, A. R. Gere, E. 
§. Kent, A. Rogers, A. Packer, Wm, J. Chase, N. G. Burch, 
J. W. Tiffany, R. Du Bois, J. Il, ay I, W. Adams, Geo, Af 
Giles, L. Bailey, J. Du Bois, + T. Van Auken, Lyman Ely, E. 
Adams, J. W. Adans, RR. Bailey, J.C. Lee, kh. O. W. atrous, 
H. Perigo, M. Perigo. J. C. Peckham, O. C. Ely, Benj, Lindsey, 
H, WW, . Rent, J. A. Bailey. 

Lheret dy certify that the above named personsare residents 
of Brooklyn, and are _ ‘liablemen, As witness my hand and 
seal, Bb, ROGERS, Justice of the Peace. 

Dated at he Sept. 1 1865. 

Susquehanna CMinty, ss: 

Horace Spatford, a resident of Montrose, in said County, be- 
{ng duly sworn, says: Lam acquainted With the “Fairchild 
Corn Planter,” socalled, and have used the same for two 
years last p: ist, and I consider it one of the greatest improve- 
ments of the age. From my experience with said Pl: inter, 
I believe it capable of planting all kinds of ground ina 
complete and perfect manner, A man can plant at least 
three times as much ground when it is stony and rough ashe 
could without the Planter, by the use of the Hoe, and in good 
ground free from stone one hand can plant four acres or 
more ina day, It also plants pumpkin seeds equally well and 
atthe same time, Beans may also be planted with it 

HORACE SPAFFORD. 

Sworn before me this 2d day of a < 

G,. B. ELDRED, Prot, 

Price of the machine, $8. Agents wanted everywhere to 
sellit. Agricultural Warehouses supplied, 

PORTER, DE LONG & C O- Binghamton, N. Y., or, VAN 
NOSTRAND & LYON, 119 } Nassau-st., New York, 

PATENT “SNAP & 

CATCH’ EM" FISH 
IfooK.-—-A __ per- 
ro fect_trap springs 
Sportsiicu and Boys all want 


“send 30 cents and sti imp for 
JOSEPH 





























HCOK SzT 


open in tie fish's mouth. 


them. More Agents wi unted. 
po ig e Hooks, Terms and Trade Prices to 
BRIGGS, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Patent Animal Fetters. 


Just what every farmer needs, light, strong and durable, 
easily oll onand off. Sold by de alers in Farmers’ Hard’ 
ware, Price $2.00, JOSEPH BRIGGS, Proprietor, 335 Broad- 
way, New York, 

War TED—By a Scotchman, 35 years of age, 

married, asituation as Gardener and F armer, thorough: 
ly competent in all departinents, ten years expe rience in this 
country, is energetic, well edie: ited. ¢ ae suber. Address 
“M,”" care of HENDERSON & FLEMING, Seedsmen, 67 
Nassau-st. New York, to whom he nen 


DRAINAGE AND LANDSCAPE. 


We make surveys, plans and estimates for the drainage 
and improvement of farms, Country seats, parks, cenie- 
teries, &c.; also, take charge of and ponies the work 
in all its branches, CHICKERING & COU.,, 

Drainage, Landscape aa Civil Engineers, 
No. 18 Wall-st.. New-York, 


$15 A MONTH MADE b by DISCHARGED 

Soldiers and others, with Stencil Tools, Don’t 
fail to send for our free Catalogue, cont: — full particu- 
lars, Address S. M. SPENCER, 


Brattionera’ Vt. 
For Sale. 


An elegant situation fora gentleman’s residence, 104 acres 
of land on the west bank of Se neca Lake—one mile south of 
Geneva—equ: lly well adapted by soil, and exposure for rais- 
ing fruit ot all kinds—or tor a nurs ry. Surface undulating, 
slope S, K, Sheltered on the N, W. bya grove or young 
tim! er, 150 to 2 cattering native Forest Trees, Well wa- 
tered, Comm: caaine a view of 20 miles or more of the 
finest shect of water in Western N, Y., no buildings excey" 

a 2540 barn, Apply to 8, I. HILL, Geneva, Ontario Co,,N 


Fors SALE ataREeAT SACRIFICE 

to close an Estate, a Farm of 93 acres, near the R, Rh, 
0 miles south of Philadelphia, 60 acres under fence - balance 

timber, dwelling house and barn. Price $3,000, $1, cash, 

balance in 10 years, . H. COFFIN & CO, 

* Franklinville, N. J. 























































BEST FARMING LANDS in n the WORLD 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


In Tracts to suit Purchasers, AT LOW PRICES. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY HAVE FOR SALE, 
'800,000 ACRES of the best Farming Lands in the Country. 


The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme southern 
part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either 
side of the track, in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 

State of Illinois. 

The rapid development of Mlinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its capacity to produce 
cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates 
| the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 530,581,403 bushels; 
wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels; of which the farmsof Illinois yielded 138 856,135 bushels 
of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great cattle State of the 
Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and in 
the important interest of pork packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie 
lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profltable results. The 
| hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger than the 
crop of any other State, excepting only New York, 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons, whose limited mcans forbid the purchase of a homestead in the older States, is 
particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Tlinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 
acres, to more than 20,009 actual settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales 
| than in any one year since the opening of the road. The farms are gold in tracts of forty or cighty acres, 
suited to the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts,as may be required by the capitalist and stock 
raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; churches and schools 
are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all the great 
markets is made casy through railroads, canals and rivers. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are gold on short credit, or for 

cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for eash. 
EXAMPLE: 


rm, acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three 
years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. 








INTEREST. ¢ PRINCIPAL. INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
Cash Payment,.......ssssee0+- $13 00 $100 00 Payment in tWO FCQPS,..ccccccerevers $6 00 100 00 
Payment in one year,. siescesicce 12 00 100 00 three years..ccccccercove 100 00 


Whe Same Land may be Purchased for 8360 Cash. 
Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will be furnished 
on application, in person or by letter, io 


LAND COMMISSIONER, Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, I!linois. 
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VINELAND 
FFAR™ AND FRUIT LANDS, in 2 


mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
deiphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md, 

The soilis rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables, This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers. Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five syuare milesof land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
ereased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced, Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being construct d. and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer. Price of Farm layd, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre, and Village lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va, Improved places 
for sale, 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like, 

For persons who deslre mild winters, a healthful climate, 





anda good soil, in a country beautifnlly improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants, 

Address CIIAS. K. 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Renort of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, mn an almost level position and suztable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


Sires, Prana FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running ‘from Philadelphia ° 
Cape May, “go miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with mn infocmasion. sent to ap- 
plicants, free. Address JOHN CU,.. News 
lield, Gloucester Co., N, J. lt ed Farms also for Sale. 


600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 
and Timbered Lands. 


LANDIS, Vineland P. O., Landis 








Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geo- 
raphical description of Maryland, tor sale by R, W, TEM- 
Fy "EM! AN & CO,, Lund Agents, 37 Lexington: -st., Baltimore 
City, ph Be a description of the soll and products of 
Maryland. Send 25 cents ior a copy of Catalogue, 
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Pearl=Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 


od sia -,. -# 

™ ee o-oo es eee 

Reuve «SRS eae ae 
Bege RRESSseSEs 
“ g$<c & 

POR HR E SERGE BRELEG 


Send for Werekiy Price CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Cireular with Packing and Shipping directions, 
Country Consignments receive special attention, 


REFERENCES: 
“. Loder, Esq.. N. Y. | Hon, J.K. Porter, 
ro Erie ie R | Albany, N. Y. 
Cragin & Wm. S$. Thorn, Esq., N. > 
and Chicazo, Il Prest, Na'l pie | Ins. Co. 


Lane, Son & Co., z. 
E. D. Hungerford, Setinsien, Vt. 


Cross Cut or Drag Sawing Machine, 
Manufactured by 
G, WESTINGHOUSE & C0., Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Subscribers are manufacturing a superior Cross Cut 
or Drag Sawing Machine, and invite the attention of those 
having large quantities of wood to cut, toit. It has several 


King & Scott, a Ill. 





important improvements over the ordinary machines of this | mvgy 





kind, some of which are as follows, viz.: 

The Saw alwaysruns on a line with the center of the 
erank wheel, and can therefore be run rapidly without 
bounding. 

The Saw can be raised instantly after finishing a cut, by 
means of a lever, without stopping the machine, and the 
same lever can be made to counterbalance the sawarm and 
thus regulate the cut of the saw in different sized logs. 

It has the simplest and best arrangement for drawing the 
log forward, in use. By simply stepping upon a lever the 
log is drawn forward after each cut, w ithout loss of time. 

he labor of one man is saved by the perfect arrangement 
of our machine. 

They may be driven by the ordinary Two Horse Railway 
Powers, or 3 to4 Horse Lever Powers, and good operators 
“= saw 3 to 5 cords per honr. 

We also manufacture Lever and BR allway Horse on 
Threshing Machines, Clover Hullers, Circ ular Wood Saws, 
&e, Send for a Cireular of above. Addre 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & Cu, Schenectady, N. 


ONIONS IN HILLS. 


I willsend Machines for sowing Onion Seed in hills, two 
rows at a time, boxed ready for transportation, for $13 each. 
When sown by these Machines a large crop of carrots is 
raised on the same ground between the hills of onions. 
They are extensively used by — oes" onion cultiv yore of 
Long Island, J $ J. H. GREGORY 
Marblehe: ad, -™ 








ERSEY BULL FOR SALE.—Thorough-bred, 
of excellent milking stock, Three years old in June. 
“a Dr. S. ROGERS, Pomfret, Conn. 


RANBERRY LANDS.—Tract of over 500 acres 
of land in Burlington Co., N. J., for sale. Over 100 acres 
suitable for Cranberry C ulture, Abundance of Wood and 
Fencing Timber BENJ HAINES, 
27 Courtlandt-st., New York, 








RANBERRY VINES FOR SALE.—A LARGE 
uantity of the — - iL ality, by the barrel or by the 1000. 

Address J, COTT, Blue Point, 
Suffolic Co., Long Island, N. Y. 


OR BEST COLLECTION OF STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS at lowest rates see Feb. No. of the American 
Agriculturist, page 74. ea Aan pit Plants, 
$4 per doz, Price List free. THO : 
A sony ‘aanen Co., N. J. 








TRAWBERRIES, Blackberries and Raspberries, 
all the best and newest varieties. Catalogues gratis, 
SAMUEL L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson P. O,, N. J. 


GOLDEN PALM OIL SOAP. 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
MANUFACTURER, 

116 Margaretta Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 


A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg- 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
_ Its perfume is exouisite, and its washing properties unri- 
valled, For sale by all Drnggiste, 


DITCHING MACHINE.—Any party intending 
to Dike or Ditch Marsh or Meadow Lands should send 
for a Descriptive Circular of the best Machine ever invented 
for such purposes, Address 

GEO. A, CHOATE, Newburyport, Mass. 
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DOTY’S 
re LOTHES WASHER, 


THE MOST POPULAR, BEST, AND 
Cheapest Washing Machine 
EVER INVENTED. 


It is easy to operate, sitting or standing; takes but little 
room: injures no garments; finishes its work in from two to 
four minutes: is durable, convenie hi ae the only Washing 
Machine ever known that is LIKED THE BETTER, 

HE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the Very {Best by Solon Robinson, 
Orange Judd, Prof. Youmans, and many other prominent 
men. 

At the Great Fair of the American Institute, 
Oct., 1865, w he re all the principal Washers 
in the country were ably re mene nted, it was 
awarded the FIRST PREMIC M. 

On receipt of $20 from places where no one fs selling, we 
will send the Washer ind the famous Uniwersal 
Clothes Wringer, (and_pay the freight if within 200 
miles of New York.) ‘The Washer alone will be sent for 
$12. Wholesale Terms Circular sent free. Exclusive right 
or Liga given to the first 4 responsible applicant from each 
to R.C. BRO aaa Pett Gencral Agent. 


‘ourtlandt-st., N. Y. 
(O} posite Mere hants Hotel. ) 
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ALLEN’S RAILWAY BUTTER WORKER. 
With this apparatus a girl 12 years old can work from 1 to 
20 Ibs. of butter at a time, MORE THOROUGHLY, MORE EASILY 
and more than TWICE AS QUICKLY, 48 in the ordinary way. 
It leaves the butter inthe best condition for moulding and 
stamping. It is simple, durable and cheap, Price $5.00. ‘State 
and County rights for sale, Address HANNUM & WALKER, 
Belchertow n M: ASS. OF J. A. ALLEN, Deerfield, Mass, 


aa. WwW. JOHNS’ 
Improved Rooting, 


It can -bo ap- 








Is the Lightest and Cheapest Roofing in use, 
plied by any one and can be made any color. 
Improved Preservative Paint, 

Is the best Preservative Paint in the world for wood and 

metals, Jt is aheays ready for use, 
Improved Roofing Cement 
for repairing all kinds of Roofs, Send for descriptive circu- 
lars to H. W, JOHNS, 
successor to The Johns & Crosley Manufacturing Co., 
73 William-st., corner of Liberty-st., New York 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEAR I. R. GLOVE MF'G CoO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 
CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


renders, Patent oe Sw ings, &c. Send 








HILDRENS’ C 
Hobby Horses, Baby 
for Circular to 


No. 510 Broadway, opposite St, Nicholas Tavern 
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" WACHENES. 


505 Broadway, New-York. 


SEWING 


HiGHest Premium FatR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865, 

(Gold Medal). Report of Committee of Awards: 
REASONS. 

1st.—Its simplicity and great range of Work. 

2nd.—Its making four different Stitches, viz.: 
Knot, oe Lock and Double Knot. 

38d.—The Reversible Feed Motion, operated by simply turn- 
ing a Thumb Screw, enabling the operator to run the Work 
to the Right or to the L ett, and convenience of Self-faste ning 
the ends of Seams. 

4th.—The perfect finish and substantial manner in which 
the Machine is made, 

th. a Rapidity of its Working, and.the Quality of the 

Ww ork don 

6th.—Its Se lf-adjusting Tension. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER &BAKERS 


The Lock, 








SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
The 





Universal Clothes Wringer 
WITH COG WHEELS 


Has again taken the first premium at 
the great Fair of the American Inetl- 
also at the State Fairs of New 





York, Vermont, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Towa, 


Over two hundred thousand have 
‘\ been sold, and every purchaser will 
» testify that the a their cost in 
clothing every year, besides saving 
half the labor of wringing 
5 Send for Wholesale 
6 Terms Circular, 
— ae R. C. BROWNING, Genl, Agent. 
& Courtlandt- St., taanaane Merchants Hotel,) N. ¥ ° 


WHEELER & WILSON 
OOBOOOSADOH Hae 


(sX 93 (S-BE EE 


L 
LOCK STITCH? ; 
EWING MACHINES. 


“Woman's Greatest Boon.—We would advise a man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather than 
to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in the 
everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,, when a Sewing Machine 
can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an invalu- 
able aid in every household. We have had several different 
kinds on trial, and after a six year's service, the WHEELER 
& WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, where all 
xinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865. 


PARLOR ORGANS 


The Hiauest PrewivumM, a SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL, was 
awarded to us by the late great Fair of the AMERIOAN IN- 
STITUTE over all competitors for the best instruments, 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just 
testimonial.—WatTson's Art Journal. 

“T can speak of them in the highest terms,"—G W. MOR- 
GAN, 

“The finest instruments of the class I ever 
F. BRISTOW. 

“The best instruments of their class."—WM. A. KING. 

“The tone is incomparable—far in advance of any other 
instrument of a similar kind.".—CHARLES FRAEDEL. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 

No. 99 East Twenty-third-st., New-York. 

$1, 500 PER YEAR! We want agents every 
where to sell our improved $20 Sewing Ma- 

dani Three new kinds, Under and upper feed.—War- 
ranted five years. Above salary or large commissions pal. 
The ONLY machines in. the United States for less than $10 
which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, Grover 
& Baker, Singer and Co., and Bachelder. All other cheap 
machines are infringements and the seller or user are Hable 


to arrest, fine and Imprisonment, Circulars free. Address, 
or call upon SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


QVANTED Salesmen_ to sell Cobbins’ 
Illustrated Family Bible, with Notes, Iteflections, Im- 
roved Readings and Photograph Department. Also, Family 
estament with Notes, Illustrations, &c., useful in Sabba 
Schools, E. JONES, No. 4 Atwater Block, Cleveland, 9. 


WAGLE RAKE, Patented May 1864, Sulky, Wire 

“Tooth, simplest and best. No hand w ork. For Rights or 

Licenses, or for Spring Wire for Wheel Ruke Teeth, Addres# 
. H. JENNINGS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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MERICAN ROOFING COMPANY. 

A GREEN'S PATENT. 

‘This Company is_now prepared to furnish one of the best 
articles of KOOFING ever introduced, consisting of a STOU 
MATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by acoat of METALLIC PAINT, 
prepared expressly. —, 

The WHOLE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is en- 
tirely WATER-PROO!, and unaffected by changes of 

yeather, — 

“Tt rolls up an@ unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth, 

It isdesiened for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS. It can be 
jaid down by any sensible working man. : 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 
. Jt can be seen in use and samples had by applying at the 
Otlice of the Company, No. 94 Wallst., New-York, 

: HENRY SMITH, Agent. 





4 





Wy ANTeD TO GIVE A $56 WHEELER & 
WILSON MACHINE, which sews all kinds of fabrics, 
to any one who will procure sixty paid subscriptions to 


faLt's JOURNAL OF HEALTH, $1.50 a year, Contents;— 
What is Cholera, its first Symptoms before looseness; When 
alone it is uniformly and easily cured without Medicine; 
‘he general Treatment in Civilized Nations; The only Pre- 
yention in Cholera Times is a Plain Temperate Uniform 
Mode of Life, with Personal and Domestic Cleanliness, and 
a Courageous Mind: ‘The certain Signs of Commencing Re- 
See January and February numbers, sent post-paid 
tor thirty cents, Marchand Aprilnumbers :—Where to build 
a Farm house for Health; In Reterence to Streams, Ponds, 
Marshes, &c, Plan of building Kitchen, Stable, Barn, Ice- 
house, Water Supply, &c. Address “HALL'S JOURNAL 
OF HEALTH,” No, 2 West 43d $t., New-York, 









For Merchants, Druggists, Hospitals, small Job Printers, 
&e, Address ADAMS PRESS CO,, 26 Ann-st. New York, 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents, 


AMERICAN FLOUR & GRAIN REPORTER. 


The only paper of its kind in existence. This paper is ex- 
clusively devoted to the Flour and Grain Trade, and gives 
full reports from all the principal Cities in the United States 
and Europe, also of stocks on hand, prospects of crops, etc., 
ete, It is indispensable to every Commission Merchant, 
Miller, Baker, and even to every Farmer who wants to dis- 
pore of his grain tothe best advantage. Published Weekly. 
Subscription $3 per year. Send for a specimen copy, en- 
closing 10 cents, 

The Tobacco Leaf, the organ of the Tobacco Trade 
of the United States. Published Weekly. Subscription 
2 per year, 





C. PFIRSHING, Publisher, 
142 Fulton-st., New York, 


Luke Darrell, 


THE CHICAGO NEWSBOY, 

Published by TOMLINSON BROTHERS, Chicago, Ml. 
8i7 pages, 16mo, Five illustrations, Price $1.50. It is one of 
the most popular Juveniles of the season, nearly three thou- 
sand having been sold the first month of publication. The 
press throughout the country pronounce it one of the best 
books for young people that has been published for a long 
time. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


“New and Beautiful Songs, 


WITH PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, 








Love NEVER SLEEPS, - - - JL. , Gurney, 30 cts. 
Lost MARGUERITE, - - - L. H. Gurney, 30 cts. 


Beautiful Words, Charming Melodies, Easy of Execution, 
Admired by Everyone, and rapidly finding a place among 
the Choicest Pieces of every Pianist. Sent post-paid_on re- 
ceiptof price, Address ADAMS & CU., Publishers, Boston, 


PRAN G’S 
MAGIC CARDS. 


Parts I & II. 25 cts. each part of 12 Cards. 
Every Card involves an artistic problem, requiring stndy 
and keen observation for their solution, and thereby cultiva- 
ting the Eye to artistic forms, and affording most charming 
entertainment for young and old. Sold by all Bookstores 
orsent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 
I, PRANG & CO., 159 Washington-st., Boston, Mass, 
tly ¢) Vill pay for ** THE WETHODIST,” 
~ for one year (to any new Subseriber) and also 
eye a Copy of Stevens’ ** Centenary of 
‘7@ American Methodism.” Send 15 eentsin 
postage stamps to prepay postage on Book, Address Orders 
0 the pln ISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 
No. 114 Nassan-st., New-York, 
g@™ Send for specimen copies of ‘THE METHODIST, 
which will be furnished tree on application. 
GCS. $35.00. G3. 
Our beautiful number 63 Album, for 100 Pictures, hound 
in French Morocco, full gilt, paneled sides, ornamental rests, 
extra clasps, sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 


Five Dollars. 23 
LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 
Box 9145, Springfield, Mass. 














——— $e 
HE GAME OF DRAUGHTS OR CHECKERS 
Simplified ; Beginners Sure Guide; each 50 cts. Spayth’s 

Draughts or Checkers for Beginners. Price 75 cts. Sent by 

mail, post-paid, by A, J. DUNLAP, 416 Broadway, N. Y. 


MFNUE MAGIC WEB.—THE LATEST LONDON 
Sensation Puzzle, The most amusing and wonderful 
thing ever produced, Sent complete with answer and direc- 
tions on receipt of price. Nos.1 and 2, ten cents each, or 
both for 15 cents, HANEY & CO, 109 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
iSpecimen in Merryman for March] 
Gidea aes 
e6 ACROSS THE CONTINENT,” WITII 
Speaker Colfax, by SamuEL BowLrs, A_yolume 
of 500 pages, graphically describing the Overland Journey, 
the Scenery, the Mormons, the Mines, and Society on the 
Pacific Coast, with a Map. SENT BY _MAIL=postage paid. on 
Tecelpt of $2.00. Address SAMUEL BOWLES & COM- 
PANY, Springfield, Mass, 


































Fighting against 

Weronr, age the 

Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful. 

A First-Class Monthly Paper, of 16 

Pages, for BOYS and GIRLS. 


$1.00 a Year in advance. 
A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 


Fpecimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 
Address, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill, 


“Mr. Sewell’s Paper already excels every other children’s 
paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Eve. Jour’. 


AND ROGGUERIES. New and 
Enlarged edition is ready exposing all 
the new Humbugs and Swindles, All 
Tricks and Traps of Cities, and swin 


dles through the Mail, fully exposed. Shows up all the Se- 
crets of Rascality—interesting and instructive, Sold every- 
where or sent free for 25 cents by J. C. HANEY & CO, 


109 Nassau-st.. New York. 

BE GIVEN 
By the Publishers of MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY for the 
Best Original Puzzles, See liberal offer for new subscribers, 
in February AGRICULTURIST, | 78, still open. 


IZZIE’S 


MONTHLY. Ask any newsdealer for a copy. A RARE 
CHANCE, The Monthly will be sent on trial six months for 
25 cents, 5 to one address, $1. Specimens sent poe aid for 
10 cents, Address COUSIN LIZZ{E’S MONTHLY, 109 Nas- 
sau street, New York. (2 Now is the time to Subscribe. 

“We think she should be patronized by all.”--Coatesville, 
Pa,, Union....“It contains excellent reading matter.”—Mt, 
Joy Herald....“ We believe no one can invest a quarter bet- 
ter than by sending it to Cousin Lizzie.”—N. Y. Dispatch... 
..“It is well deserving the success it has met with,.”—Provi- 
dence Advertiser. .“ The fact that ‘Cousin Lizzie” ‘is a deci- 
dedly pretty girl, we presume, will not injure her ehances of 
success in her literary undertaking.”—N. Y, Trades Advocate. 














HE Mopet Parton MAGAZINE OF AMERICA— 
containing Original Stories by the best authors, new and 
Popular Music, Magnificent and Artistic Engravings, Relia- 
ble Fashions, Honsehold Matters, lull Size useful Patterns 
for Ladies and Children’s Dress, etc., etc. 
“Tniversally acknowledged to contain the most artistic, 
neeful, entertaining, and brilliant array of literary novelties 








very Child on the Continent should have it! | T () I A iH i i} 
The Best Children’s Paper in America, | | k \ , 


Poudrette! Poudrette ! 


80,000 Barrels of Lodi Poudrette 
For sale in lots tosuit purchasers, This Pou- 
4 drette has been on the market for 26 years, and 
# has held its place among all other fertilizers 
as the Best and Cheapest, being sold 
for $40 per ton less than other fertilizers, with 
just as good results, It is manufactured from 
the night soil of New York City, which the 

= subscribers have the exclusive contract for 
removing to their works. Its chief recommendations are its 
economy, the quick growth it gives to the plant, ripening a 
crop from two to three weeks earlier, and an increased yield 
of 50 to 100 per cent. It is used most extensively upon Corn, 
Tobacco, Potatoes, and Garden Vegetables, Is perfectly in- 
odorous, harmless to vegetation, can be applied directly to 
the seed without injury, and yet is as powerful as Peruvian 
Guano, and unlike Guano, does not leave the soil in an ex- 
hausted condition. A pamphlet with the experience in ita 
use of several hundred farmers in different parts of the 
United States, some of them having used it for over 20 years, 
will be sent toany person applying to our address, 

Price—$2.00 per Barrel of four Bushels, Address 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Courtiandt-st., New-York. 








Vo Farmers, Market Gardeners, 
Vineyardists, Orchardists, Nursery- 
men, Florists and Stock Growers. 


The Silver Medal of the American Institute awarded to 
the Boston Milling and Manufacturing Co.,, for their Pare 
Flour of Bone (from unburned bone), as 4 superior 
fertilizer, and for feeding cattle. Pamphlets containing 
analysis, testimonials and directions for use, sent free. 

Tribune Office, Dec, 11th, 1965, 

Mr. Cas, HW, GARDNER,—It will give me pleasure todo or 
Say anything which will increase your sales of the Flour of 
Bone. Ever since its character became known to me by ex- 
amination and use, I have persisted in its recommendation 
as the most economical concentrated fertilizer that Farmers 
can purchase, and I feel that if I can induce them to-use the 
article more extensively I shall be doing them a much great- 
er favor than I shall the Boston Milling and Manufacturing 
Co,or you as their Agent, I therefore authorize you to 
make such use of this note as you may think will promote 
these mutual interests, Ktespectfully, &c.. 

SOLON ROBINSON, 
Agricultural Editor of the N, Y. ‘Tribune, 

2,500 Tons now ready and for sale in lotsto suit pur- 
chasers by CHAS. H. GARDNER, Agent, 

16 Courtlandt-st., New York. 

Or of BRIGGS BNOS., Rochester, N. Y. Agents for West- 
ern N. Y., and Canada, 








ever combined in one periodical.”"—[¥. Independent 
Yearly, $5.00; with a valuable Premium to each subscriber, 
Splendid Premium and terms for clubs, Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
A Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine given for only % 
subscribers, Single copies mailed free on receipt of 30 cents, 
Back Numbers as Specimens, 20 cents, 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED is a “ first-class” work, in its 42d vol., 
devoted to PnystoGNomy, with “Signs of Character ;” 
PHRENOLOGY, the Natural History of Man; PHRENOLGGY, 
and the Temperaments; PnysroLoey, the Laws of Life anc 
Health; Psyrcno.Loey, the Science of the Soul. Amply illus- 
trated, Monthly, $2a year; sample Nos, 20 cents. Address 
Messrs, FOWLER & WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, New York. 


HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address free of charge; every farmer should have it, 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


ame. DEXJORESI’S on 


SUPERIOR, BEAUTIFUL and reliable TOILET PRE- 
PARATIONS, Lily Bioom, for beautifying the complexion, 
50c. Roseate Bloom, for tinting the complexion, 50c¢. 
Curling Cream, for the hair, 50e. Perfume Packet, very 
durable, 50e, Universal Hair Curler, using boiling water, 
0, Mailed free on receipt of price. MME. DEMO- 

. yorium of Fashions, No, 473 Broadway, New- 

ol¢ 


GENTS WANTED.—WANTED, ACTIVE AND 

Intelligent Menor Women to Canvass for Beneon J. Los- 
sing’s “PrcrortaL HisTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES,” got up at a cost of over $50,000, and 
will contain upwards of 2,000 Engravings. This work has 
been written since the conclusion of the war, and the En- 
gravings are from original designs, by the author, who has 
traveled many thousand miles in the pursuit of his calling ; 
and it will be found the most complete and reliable History 
of the War published. It has been endorsed by the Gover- 
nors of all the States and the leading officers of our Army 
and Navy, with other prominent men of the country. We 
rive our Agents exclusive territory to operate in, and pay a 
iberal percentage. This work will be sold exclusiveiy by 
subseription, and will furnish employment to a steady ean- 
vasser for several years, Address GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Bruce’s Patent Concentrated 
Manure, 


Manufactured from Animal Fiber, Blood and Pure Ground 
Bones, GRIF¥VING & CO., Sole Agents, 
58 & 60 Courtland-st., New-York, 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers, Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime. Address 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. 
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AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Eyual to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers, A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebiz, of Balti- 
timore, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J, O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
131 Pearl-st., New-York, 


“GUANO.” 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, also Baker’s Island 
and other Phosphatic (Bone) Guanos of the richest 
quality, genuine as imported, and pure article, AlsoMan-= 
ipulated Guano, consisting of No. 1 Peruvian and 
Baker’s Island Guano, making a very rich and sub- 
stantial fertilizer. For sale in quantity to suit purchasers by 

J. B. SARDY, 58 South-st., cor. of Wall, New York, 
(A fair deduction made to Dealers.) 
For further particulars send for Circular, 








No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
of recent importations, for sale by 
CHAPMAN & VANWYCK, 
170 Front street, New York, 





Guano! Guano! Guano! 


Pure No, 1 Peruyian Guano now in the market and sold 
by GRIFFING & CO, 

58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 

A NEGLECTED COUGH, COLD, 
LAAN IRRITATED OR SORE THROAT, 
if allowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic Dis- 
ases, oftentimesincurable, Brown's Bron- 
HIAL TROCHES reach directly the affected 
parts, and give almost immediate relief, 
‘or Broncuirts, ASTHMA, CATARRH, and 
CONSUMPTIVE CovGus the Troches are use- 
fn), PuBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS should have the Troch- 
es to clear and strengthen the Voice, Those who overtax 
the voice, and are exposed tosudden changes, should use 
them. OBTAIN only the genuine, “* Brown's Bronchial Troch- 
es,” having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, 
are highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians, and 
have received testimonials from many eminent men, 

“T have never changed my mind respecting them from the 
first, excepting to think yet better of that which I begun 
thinking well of.” 

Rey. Henry Warp BEeecuen, 

Sold byall Druggists and Dealersin Medicine in the United 
States and Foreign countries, at S5cents per box. | 

send for Description of the finest THOROUGH- 


SIRBRED, CHESTER WHITE PIGS, and Imported Fowls 
in America, L. B, SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 
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Will forward any of the following Seeds, by mail, postage pair 


Seeds at a very reasonable price.——Ten per cent. 


Peas. 

Extra Early Daniel O’Rourke,........ 
Extra Early Tom Thumb...........-. 
RENN Gh ced sine sake een epson sed 
NE MRODETIAL |... ..0:5 > 000000 cn00scc00s0 
Champion of Eng sland pase eebens <eeeen 
Binck Eyed Marrowfat. 
White Marrowfat..............0000. 

Beans. 
Early Yellow Six Weeks, Bush...... 
Early Newington Wonder, Ser eee 


Refugee, or 1000 40 1, 
Large White Lima, Pole 


Artichoke. 





Green Globe............. coescces 


Asparagus. 

Giant Purple Top........... oocccccece 
. Beet. 

Extra Early Turnip........ o ccceccccee 

Early Blood Turnip. . é scencceses 

Long Simovth Blood............ es 


Pine Auple 
Swiss Chard, or Silver.... ..... e000 
White Sugar. or Sitesian.... see. .seeee 


Long Rei Mangel Wurtzel. Se 
Red Globe g Seie we ee see 
Long Yellow o*  « pseosuesbes 
eae? § 7" asccee oe 
Broccoli. 
Early White.......0..-ccccccccecccees 


ee eeeeweeeeee 


Early Purple... .c....+++ ‘ 

PND abccge=t° oe ao nnoneeee se 
ly W CAPO ...- 0000. » 9098 voanpe om 
arly Wefoneren.. ............0.206 os 


Marly Dwart Tork.: .2...6..5665.008h56 
Early Large York . 
Early Wakefield 
Euriy Ox Heart suenes yes ces ehonbe 
Early Winningstadt............ «2... 
Barly Drumhead........+2-+eeeeee eee 
Eurly Battersea 
Early Sugar Loaf.. 

Lurge Late Bergen. 
Stone Mason 
Large Lite Drumhead 
Premium Fiat. Dutch ........ccee.seree 
Green Globe Savoy 
Drumhead Savoy 
Green Giazeil 
Red Duich Pickling 


eee rT eee eee ee eee eee 


et ween et were en arene 


cee tee eee ee wees eee eee 


Early Scarlet Horn... 
Long Orange 
Large Altringham eben whs 
Long Blood or Purple. 


seed eeeeeee eee 





Large White Belgian..... aking 
Cauliflower. 
i Bs | eee capkeas besnen 
Half Early Paris........ pnbennne phobee 
Early Loncon........... pbeccece cece oe 
Early Walcheren.............00. reeniee 
IEE cruconiu ns aspandnsonese 
Celery. 
Early White Solid. ....... $6§000500066 
French, Self Blanching.....esesseeses 
Early Red Selidiss.. 5.22... .0cccccecee 
Turnlp Rooted, Celeriac.............. 
Chervil. 
Curled or Double........... pone 
Corn Salad. 
Round Leaved...........-.. 0600 esccce 
— 


Curled or ~~ tae GLASS... ccccceccoces 
Broad Leave 


Collards. 


seeeeeeee «6 


~ Cucumber. 

Early Russian........ 0ee ceseeee- 00 
Early Short Green . coreee 
Early Green Clusier.... .. 0 ceccccccee 
Early White Spined. 
London Long Green 
Extra Long Green Turkey o* 
SOTNER OF BUT er ccess 20 crcecees cove 


English...... . 


eee eweeeseeesces 





fy t. pr p’kt. 
$00 chs, 








per oz. per p’kt. 


60 cts. 10 cts, 
10 - 5° 

10 - ek 
10 . 5 “* 
10° § °* 
20 - 5° 
15° 5 
10 * 5° 
10° 5 ** 
10° Ss 
10 ° &-- 
10 . 5 * 
60 - _ ee 
Bie. ba 
75.: 6° 

00 - b>: 
00: tS * 


10 ** 


10 ee 
10 . 


10 cls. 


aw 
SOON SANnnn 
Ne ere wie HS 


een en on ot 


bd et ed ee 


woo wnwn 


ow or 


o 


Qaoaggnan 


PRL 


Reliable Garden Seeds 











Corn. 
per quart. per p’kt. 
Early Sweet or Sugar Saleen Vane aesees $ 30 cts. 10 cts. 
ee ee ae a 30 - se 
Evergreen *° °° — weegnccccecoceee 30° BO:-*5 
Egg Plant. 
per oz. per p’kt. 
Early Long Purple.... ....ccscsceees arene, ood 10°: 
Improved Large Purple.. 100° 15 °° 
Endive. 
Green Curled..........e0¢ bebe pwsseues 35 5: 
White Curled. .....cecccccece sonaneedwe 35 ° a 
Broud Leave ccsececcscs 00s00<.000000 30 - > 
— 
Green Curled Scotch ........+6 eccccee 29 5° 
Parple Come. ; :.o 2.260000 2° §° 
German Brown Curled....... sc. aes 5° 
Dwarf German Greens..... ..cccscees 15° ea 
PE URINE cd Sins kthnerccnsavenesesesi see 30 - 5° 
Kohl Rabi. 
Early White Vienna..........0.«sccce 40° 5: 
Large Green or White ..........-0-+06 25 - 5° 
Baree Pure 2.2 ici. cosscessvecccece «=D B 
Leek. 
Large Flag, or Scotch.........0..eeees 30 - We 
Lettuce. 
Early Curled Silesia. .....-sseeceeesese 25 °° ert 
Large White Cabbage. cocegeamggentess, 85 °° i 
Royal Cabbage........... : 2 °° ew 
Iimperia! Dee oe 
ice Drumhead. Pt. & -- mr: 
Bu tlers—very fine... 30 °° 5.52 
rown Dutch. . 25: g 
* Hatdg Green ..... * 30 ‘- ee 
White Paris Coss.:...:.... Cassie .' ceo 30 -° = 
ie yy Lt | eee es 30 °° 5° 
Martynia. 
et PIR nk accssnccecacensecten 30 °° 5° 
Musk Wi clon. 
Early Jenny Lind........e.sseeeeee sane: ae? S$: 
Early White Japan.........0000.- e 30° 5: 
Early Chirisfiana ... . 2. .ccccecceseses 16: i 
Skiliman’s Fine Netted......0..seeeeee 15° 5. 
PUGRRIIND di 55-055..n5ckabbonstys oa soe 15° Te 
GreOR COR 650. sos soccds ceeceececece °° 5° 
Dintwe: DIME ssn sence cece cansovecstee a5 <° tae 
Water Melon. 
Mountain Sweet, or Ice Cream........ "0 ees 
Mountain Sprout s.ccccsecse soce ce jos . 3B 2” »-* 
Black Spanish re Wig eee 
Goodwin's Imperial = 0 20 cceecs secces »- oat" ies 
Appie Beaded \..vss< 00desvedsye5 30 -- Ss 
Citron for Preserves ....--+--sssesesse. 30 -- he 
Mustard. 

PERO OF. FONG 6.00080 Gaeses coe 10 - a 
PRO ETO iesisckncb ob =+ odassss0 ss 10° »” 
Nasturtium. 

Tall (Indian Cress).. o200ns c0psceees 25 S °° 
a. 25 cL eeecaeeeskepess 35 - Br" 
Okra. 

ROU TRS fobs decccscsccus ecocccccce 15 ° 5 
UNE WOME niin wes osaesae cocccceccce 15 * 6° 
Onion. 

Brira Early Red ..2....2ss000 eéesceoss 25 °° 10 °° 
Large Red Wethersfield. .... 59 ee ee 
Large Yeilow Dutch....... piecscpocve - BO eee 
Yellow Dauvers..........04 sees: sii... i 
ee Oe ert yee 40 - i 
Parsley. 

Curled or Double.. .......« woescccesee 10° 3°: 
Plain or Single........<vececes sbpecee i aes 
Hamburg or Rooted .... bi wes 15 - a 
Parsmep, 

Long Smooth AVhite. cos ssecgeeccceses §610 ° 6° 
Gurnsey or Gu -, cosccccese 10 °° ee 

id “Pepper. 
Large Squ 50 10 - 
Large Bell 50 -~ 10 - 
Long Cry 50 - 10 ° 
Sweet Mo 50 - 10° 
Sweet Spa 50° 10° 
Red Cherry 60° 10° 
Pumpkin. 
Large Cheese.......... teccccsecescese 10° 5° 
Mainmoth = °- 5° 
Cushaw 10 - 5° 
Connecticut Field 10: ‘= 





































By Mail, 
On Receipt of Price Annexed, 


JAMES SHEPPARD & CO., SEED MERCHANTS, 


214 Pearl Street, 


i, to any part of the United States or Territories, affording al! an opportunity to obtain Pure and Genuine 


Discount allowed on all orders exceeding Twenty Dollars. 

















New York, 


Radish. 


Long Scarlet Short Top 


eee enw e eee eeeesene 


Postage Paid, 


Early Searlet Olive Shaped bese wedegeeesess 15° 

Early Scarlet Turnip. .....0060- scccesces 15 

eS Pee oe ie eer ere 15 

Long White Naples........... ese. jeveeves a 

White Sunt mer UMNIP. 00. cccrccccccesssecs 35 °° 

Yellow + $bsbs00e Vedsseevoses 15° 

.. eT Te ear eee 15° 

Purple Sg SE aeae teas oasee Nes 15 - 

BIRDK PMO oaids x5 heh, sks cp evabeseseeee 6 °° 

Scarlet Chinese Winter.. ccccrcscccegcs ee 
Rhubarb. 

PEYRIES WIC. os 0450555 0sanes Vers senesce 20 -- 
Salsify. 

Vegetable Oy Merc sisdssssscasedobeoe ss... : 

Scorzonera, 

BlGOK WRAY. 5 a sisee sees ses bsssdeneee 25 
Spinach. 

SLOT MORON i's )s on ss setde ne ceb eases eaee 10: 

EVIOCKIY SUOADIOO. 6655.50 0 90:0800009 <0 oes 





Large Flanders. 
New Zealand. 
Lettuce Leaved. 


















BUOSsy MIP IGON MOON 52554 cs.c0soecseetebsacs > 
Early White Bush Scallop..............6+. 10+ 
Green Striped Bush?............ Sis. sso soon a0, ** 
Sinter rookneek beet theeiuesobh's howe > 
nter Croo mass EPS ope aos 6 denn coke pit in 

Hubbard. . veda lesde sovwsese owe Pere ee, seer 
Lima Cocoanut. 55 SUC ST odes ewe cc cs's 16 °° 
Honolulu.. oR 600 webs ceescecsee ** 

Tomato. 
Extra Early Red........... béwesetessnebes tee 
Large Smooth Red..... eee a 
Fejee SOT ANE facs su bakene sine osanneeer . 
Lester’s Perfected .. . 
Large Yeilow....... 
Pear Shaped.. 
BO CHE sco eec ass 
Yellow Cherry...cccees 
Cook's Favorites ecsssiescesescs 

Turnip, 
Early White Fiat Dutch .i..0%.... sscoees- ae 
Bl | eer 1D 
Red Tar Paw SOR O0 i360... 80000" sss cds 10 :° 
RAED We ICID Aso Nise c te cdccecdacssuce 1": 
Large RE Re eee ree 1° 
TOUOW WHO - 856150 0b sc0b ds ciclebeatwecded : es 
WHOM BOPTOSED ss 655.05 5a sedeeddessebe es 10 - 
OLRNRO DONG 2.5 sce < oss sccncnsenbesbwases sy a 
Rabaon’s: Golden Dell sss. i cs e00 0500 ¥eae ss be 
RAE VEE BYE EL ace cns, aes ceswdenesan he 
Purple Ton Rata-BOgn.. oss .cccecescssocss 10 ° 
Skirving’s Improved Ruta-Baga : 
Marshall’s 
White Ruta-Baga.......seceesees Saesccesee 

Herb Seeds. 

PAOD is 56sbesKs openeeswcstahespnsaeu eecees 15 
OE vn usnrecnsabocseay was ewasoet sees 25 
ne ry Cusebes ovcksweed 40 °° 
OND ccnentwcveressaaene eoecbesee castbe ooce ae 
EIRENE 5 0k «600 ies suas oGecadseeeraaees : 
Caraway...... ste cedecccce--coe * 
ROML :6 spe dg bu WT os cc koseseeets $u5.60haens . 
Horehound,....... : 
Hyssop ..... apd 4 
Luvender.. hae 
Pot M arigold.. [an serebatenebe vies cceescoten . 
PONT 505 6: ss5s0eh0 60s cd0ec000s ~ 
Saffron........ : 
Suge ee ae 
Summer Savory.. : ‘ 
Sweet Marjoram........... 04sbG009s % whee 50 °° 
BO IO 5.55 0:645 ip2s0 5559 head co ee ceee 15 °° 
Sweet Basil...... TITIT LITT Te ae *? 
Mis ay obs5 skeet desavevnesy devbeaseseen a 
BUG ss 55.60 snk06ei ses weececoccecccscccened 90 °° 
Winter Savory..... SED nvececoscvesccsecoseie peas 
Wormwood...... sapeueuses bW94 O42 060005008 ae <* 

Tobacco. 
Connecticut Seed Leaf..... een ee me ies 
eee ee " 
Florida. ~ 
Viretola: << .....< ; 
Kentucky 5 50 °° 
RUUD ic scadkwe¥s SSavS Sade tughOneeaneeeere ee 
PARSON sanca sanshvaesesscass aeceeur ee sae re 
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